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THE CHURCH AND THE ACADEMY 
By VON OGDEN VOGT 


establishment of colleges by religion. Not only were the earliest 
academies started by the earliest churches—Harvard, Yale and 
others—but as the frontier crept westward, church schools were estab- 
lished almost as rapidly as churches. As a boy I attended Salt Lake 
Academy under a Congregational minister. My college was Beloit. Its 
president then, as now, was a minister. Just the other day I visited 
Berea College, established by a church and still presided over by a 
minister. The support of the academy by the church has continued 
down to this present day. Living members of my parish have con- 
tributed many thousands of dollars to our nearest university. 
Meanwhile, few developments in America are so ominous, so 
fraught with peril to the national welfare, as the general irreligion of 
American colleges and universities. That the flower of our youth today 
is being bred under the withering influence of scorn of popular religion 
on the part of its teachers is a major disaster. Moreover, that the whole 
process of education is without the ordering, informing, presiding influ- 
ence of essential religion is a contravention of education itself. 


I 


The professor does not go to church. In some college communities, 
yes. But in the great university centers, no. The city churches sur- 
rounding our most famous universities have very few academic mem- 
bers. Where there are official college services of religion, the attendance 
of faculty members is meager. A few strong professors have a mature 
sense of social responsibility and genuine religious convictions. ‘They 
are intelligent and loyal supporters of the church, but they are an ex- 
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tremely small minority. One said to me not long since that it was as 
much as his social standing in university circles was worth to uphold 
religion or be seen entering a church. 

The prevalent attitude is one not of indifference merely ; there is 
widespread opposition. This opposition expresses itself in many ways 
—from the classroom jibes and wise cracks to sober argument and dis- 
cussion. In many academic lecture halls, thousands of our finest youths 
are subjected to the devastating influence of smart and jesting allusions 
to the church and what it stands for. A classic instance of this academic 
attitude in my own region was an entire lecture on religion three or four 
years ago by a great scientist and a man of generous sympathies, who 
merely set up the straw man of the fundamentalism in which he had 
been bred and then tore it down. And the strange and terrible thing is 
that a large part of the student audience did not know what a travesty 
the lecture was. Directly across the street from the lecture hall is one 
of the most distinguished and enlightened churches in America, a 
church of the Disciples denomination. Yet the university professor 
discussed religion not in terms of its nearest exemplar, but as repre- 
sented in its backward forms. What would he think if a minister dis- 
cussed science in terms of astrology or numerology ? 

Not unrelated to the lack of interest or the overt opposition of fac- 
ulty members, especially the younger ones, is the ignorance of religion 
by the presidents and the corporations which elect them. In recent 
years, several men have been chosen for the presidency of leading uni- 
versities whose lives were devoid of any concrete religious connection. 
When the new chapel of the University of Chicago was first pub- 
licly opened, President Mason addressed the alumni without making 
a single allusion to the building or the forces of religion which pro- 
duced it—as, for that matter, they produced the university itself. Such 
an omission was either a glaring impropriety or the clearest evidence 
of the very indifference to religion I am alleging. 

This academic aloofness takes another astonishing form in the per- 
sons of theological professors. Many of them today are not consistent 
supporters of any particular church. How their minds get into this 
state of false freedom from social and religious responsibility is a curi- 
ous question. 

For the separation of university men from community life including 
religion much can be said in explanation, if not in justification. For 
one thing, the professor tends to withdraw into the seclusion of the 
academic cloister because his salary is too small to permit what he feels 
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to be a normal share of social movement in the larger community. He 
cannot compete with others of like ability in certain forms of social 
activity and so retires to the company of his own kind. He feels not a 
personal but a financial inferiority. 

Then, too, the modern university teacher is not first a teacher but 
primarily a scholar or scientist. He feels not only the inner urge toward 
research and creative work but the outer lash of the system always 
goading him to publication. He is pressed for time. His advancement 
depends upon keeping up with an ever accelerated pace of production. 
How can he have the energy for civic or religious duties? 

A deeper reason for the defection of the academy from the church 
is its intellectual difference with religion. Numbers of professors do not 
go to church because they cannot find a church whose faith comes near 
to being in accord with their own convictions. There is no doubt that 
the average American church is intellectually backward. The academy 
is thinking thoughts and speaking a language different from those of 
the church. 

Still another cause of the separation is the ignorance of liberal reli- 
gion on the part of colleges and college men, in spite of the fact that 
around all our oldest and greatest universities are churches of free 
intellectual life and that inside the same universities are scholars and 
teachers of free religion. In no small measure this state of ignorance is 
due to the colleges’ having often left responsibility for religion in the 
hands of the Y.M.C.A. I cannot forget how shocked I was on entering 
Yale almost thirty years ago to discover the sweetened pabulum fed to 
the students at Dwight Hall by Y.M.C.A. men who appeared to be 
entirely ignorant of the grown man’s religion across the yard in the 
divinity school. The prevailing pattern of religious life in our colleges 
has been set by John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer, probably more than 
by any others, and upon their shoulders must rest a considerable part 
of the responsibility of having held back generations of American col- 
lege men from any intellectual progress in religion. Their work, how- 
ever valuable otherwise, has nevertheless contributed to the present un- 
fortunate severance of the academy and the church, for it has kept 
many thousands of American students from any real acquaintance with 


liberal religion. 
II 


Over against these charges, which lay the blame for the divorce of 
church and college largely upon the church, I should like to call atten- 
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tion to several counter-considerations. First, the academy has made a 
premature judgment on the church. It has not taken sufficient account 
of the time factor involved in religious change as compared with scien- 
tific change. Religion is not primarily intellectual. Its convictions are 
born of moral and emotional experiences rather than primarily of 
logic. They are less readily abandoned just because they are vital and 
personal rather than abstract. Nor has sufficient cognizance been taken 
by the academy of the great changes which have already occurred in 
religious thought. All the major American denominations have many 
liberals, and these men of the church often feel that they have been 
abandoned by the men of the academy at the very time when their 
own intellectual battle is on the way to being won. Their remaining 
task is not made easier by the fact that they are in general without the 
aid and comfort of their natural allies. 

The college is in position to be of important service to the church. 
Almost any backward community church could be set forward if even 
a small group of college men were willing to let their influence be felt. 
I am as sick at heart as anyone at the slowness of intellectual progress 
in our American churches. I see its damaging effects in many com- 
munities. But the forward movement is there, and it is strong and vital. 
It is destined to continue in the church with or without the aid of the 
academy. It is definite indictment of the typical professor that he 
whose very calling would seem to involve a superior capacity of ob- 
servation and judgment, should have so slight an understanding of 
where the intellectual battle is and of his responsibility with respect to 
it. One remembers the famous lines of Arthur Hugh Clough: 


It may be, in yon smoke conceal’d, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for you, possess the field. 


The same grim words apply with an equal or even more stinging 
cogency to the social conflicts of our times. The church contains 
thousands of men whose voices are raised with growing courage against 
economic injustices and on behalf of nobler concepts of social order. 
It is a blunder of the first magnitude to regard them as negligible be- 
cause their words are not published beyond their own localities. The 
minister has defended the rights of academic freedom, but the pro- 
fessor has not sustained the minister in his struggle for a free pulpit. A 
new alliance of church and academy would constitute an unbreakable 
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guarantee of free thought and free speech. Men of the academy have 
made a premature judgment on the church with respect to the possi- 
bilities of its power for effective social action. 


Ill 


It may also be said that the professor has a poor sense of society. He 
is likely to excuse himself from the normal duties of citizenship. Quite 
properly feeling the virtues of his academic renouncement of the prizes 
of competitive life and of his devotion to the exacting demands of 
scholarship, he thinks of himself as above the battle and outside the 
obligations laid upon other members of the community. He is a poor 
citizen, not simply with respect to whether or not he goes to the voting 
booth, but with respect to all the many affairs for which a good citizen 
must be responsible. He is likely to be a monastic who more or less 
resigns the world to its fate. In all this, there is something admirable, 
but it is secured at a great cost to the professor and to society. 

For surely a prime duty of every citizen is to have some concrete 
connection with the maintenance of those institutions of society with- 
out which there would be no society. Those who ignore the church 
must assume a responsibility for creating some other method of fulfill- 
ing its functions. What proposal have the professors for the cohesion 
of the state? By what practical processes do they expect people to be- 
come motivated toward honesty, trustworthiness and responsibility ? 
By just what organs of social intercourse will men be regularly inspired 
to mental alertness and growth? Through just what agencies will it be 
possible for the ordinary man to find those high satisfactions which are 
derived from the celebration of life as a whole? 

I do not find in academic circles, not even in the minds of many 
social scientists, any adequate concept of society, any clear notion of 
what it has cost somebody to produce a social order, establish its insti- 
tutions, including the academy, or to maintain the perpetual equilib- 
rium between freedom and order, without which there is no agreeable 
life anywhere. I do not, of course, claim that any particular religion is 
the sole source of social cohesion, moral motivation, spiritual satisfac- 
tion and freedom. Yet I do claim that when an actual historic religion 
can no longer supply these needs, men turn invariably to some new 
total conception and way of life which may properly be called a new 
religion. Some intelligent people vaguely feel that our old religion has 
failed in these functions, but I do not find that they have any clear 
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proposal for an alternative. The usual academician does not have the 
awareness that a citizen of his capacity ought to have, either of the 
nature of these necessities for social order or of the success of the com- 
mon church, which he ignores, in supplying them. 

The college is not concerned for the unity of American culture. It 
should know that there has never been any historic societal culture not 
rooted in a popular religion. Does it expect some other culture pattern 
hereafter? Or does the college not care for culture at all? Is it willing 
to be responsible for a permanent cleft in our society? Or can it start a 
new religion? Popular religions are not made, they grow. Which is 
the shorter way to the future unity of American culture—to attempt a 
rival religion, or to reform the one we already have? Unless the acad- 
emy can again turn its mind toward religion, it may become the chief 
obstacle to American cultural advance. 

Our typical university professor does not have a philosophy of reli- 
gion. In addition to his ignorance of liberal churches, already noted, 
he often does not know as much about the department of religion in his 
college as men in that department know about his field. He tends to 
conceive of religion in outworn terms. Indeed, he might have a very 
much higher opinion of the church if he could think in the terms 
of a modern philosophy of religion. For the average church actually 
accomplishes something which no other institution does accomplish 
and which nothing short of religion anywhere can accomplish. Its 
intellectual life may be backward, its aesthetic expression feeble, and 
its ethical influence limited, yet it does what nothing else even attempts 
—it unites these major activities by the alchemy of an inner process, 
making them aspects of one complete experience. Every other phase 
of life, practical or intellectual, is partial, fragmentary or abstract. 
Only religion deals with life as a whole and only in religion can one find 
fulfillment. If the intellectual understood this function of religion, he 
would not so readily ignore the church. We have not meant to insinuate 
that the life of the scholar does not display the quality that John Dewey 
calls religiousness. The passion for science is of the same quality as the 
intellectual and moral devotion of religion. But religiousness is not the 
whole of religion. 

Another reason for the religious indifference of the academy is its 
prevalent lack of character or personality development of its students. 
It no longer conceives its task of education in terms of the whole man. 
The college is a place of learning; it exists for the advancement of 
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knowledge. Or its function is to teach youth how to think or to become 
wise. It has little concern for the private lives of its students. Such at 
least is the view of the university’s function apparently represented by 
many present-day educators. 

By some it is suggested that the character influences of education are 
not the official concern of the academy but the incidental experiences 
of college life. If this is true, then it is all the more important for the 
professor personally to set an example of good citizenship. How shall 
young citizens be assisted to community responsibility at home by the 
civic aloofness and irresponsibility which they observe at college? How 
shall they learn to respect and support religion as exemplified by the 
less advanced church of their own town when men whom they admire 
disdain the superior institution of religion in the college town? 


IV 


But can the statement that the character influences of education are 
not the official concern of the academy be sustained? 

There was no question of the place of religion in the early American 
college. It was assumed to be central. It was both motive and end. 
Until the foundation of the state universities, the Christian college was 
the only college. Services for the worship of God were held daily in 
the college chapel, and attendance was required of all students. There 
were courses of Bible study and often courses on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. In recent years one college after another has abandoned the 
conduct of daily prayers at which attendance was required, after an 
unbroken custom, in some instances, of many generations. Required 
chapel is still maintained in some colleges, and voluntary services of 
religion are held in almost all, except of course the state universities. 
During this period of change, I have heard of only one college or uni- 
versity that has made the change an occasion for a critical analysis of 
academic religion. There probably are others, but I have read no 
reports of faculty or corporation committees and no address or paper 
by any college president on the subject. In these recent years there 
have been many warm discussions in faculty meetings over the question 
of required chapel. Apparently, none of them has been sufficiently 
complete to warrant publication. I am convinced that in most institu- 
tions there has been no mature consideration, no thoroughgoing study, 
of the place of religion in education. 

In the older education the uncriticized assumptions of the centrality 
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of religion may often have been false, but the fruits were on the whole 
sound. At my college, Beloit, when George Collie or Hiram Dinsmore, 
scientists, conducted chapel, one was confronted with a hard, vigorous, 
unsentimental but intensely sincere religion. Robert Coit Chapin and 
Theodore Lyman Wright, humanists, brought a religious experience 
far richer than that of typical evangelical piety. The sermons of Presi- 
dent Dwight Eaton and the prayers of Puritan William Porter are 
gratefully remembered. Yet even so, religion was not fully integrated 
with the educational process as a whole. Its methods of expression 
were derived from already ancient custom. It did not conceive that 
there might be other and possibly more effective modes. 

No greater service has been done American education for many a 
long day than the brilliant analysis of its maladies and their cure by 
the recent books and papers of President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago. He exposes with devastating clarity the futilities of mere 
fact finding and the absurdities of an educational system of many mem- 
bers but no wholeness of body. He declares in the Yale Review of 
June, 1936, that the university “has departments running from art to 
zoology ; but neither the students nor the professors know what is the 
relation of one departmental truth to another, or what the relation of 
departmental truths to those in the domain of another department 
may be.” Dr. Hutchins finds in the discipline of metaphysics the prin- 
ciples of order necessary for a new unification of the now separated 
factors of the educational process. Theology he passes by as today 
lacking in the sustenance of revealed truth and an orthodox church. 
In two recent papers in The Christian Century, the editor has hailed 
the general insights of President Hutchins with vigorous approbation, 
taking equally vigorous exception, however, to his choice of philosophy 
rather than theology as the queen of sciences. But may I suggest that 
both philosophy and theology are intellectual or abstract categories, 
that behind them both are what might be called life categories, and 
that supreme among the life categories is religion. 


V 


At this point we come to the major issue: whether the education of 
the college youth of our nation had better be a matter of intellect only, 
the imparting of factual knowledge and the training of reason, or 
whether it can and should essay a broader task, regarding the whole 
area of personal and social adjustment as its proper field. 
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I am prepared to hold in high respect any university which might 
adopt the rigorous if narrow policy of the first alternative. Such a plan 
would of course exclude religion from the academic economy entirely, 
except as a subject of study like any other. It would, however, exclude 
also all vocational training and, indeed, much scientific research. The 
logic of this choice President Hutchins seems willing to accept. He 
would place both research and professional training in separate institu- 
tions. He does not say that he would close the doors of the university 
chapel, but I take his position to imply that. In his paper in Harper’s 
Magazine, November, 1936, he clearly affirms the intellectual to be 
the sole concern of education. “If education is rightly understood it 
will be understood as the cultivation of the intellect. The cultivation 
of the intellect is the same good for all men in all societies. It is, more- 
over, the good for which all other goods are only means. Material 
prosperity, peace and civic order, justice and the moral virtues are 
means to the cultivation of the intellect. An education which served 
means rather than ends would be misguided.” 

The concrete historic system of education which seems to inspire 
Mr. Hutchins’ pattern of education is the medieval university. But 
there are profound differences between that historic actuality and his 
ideal project, and the chief of them is his narrow emphasis upon the 
intellectual. In an Atlantic paper, November, 1936, he alludes to a 
previous article by Professor Whitehead of Harvard University: “Mr. 
Whitehead underlines the unity of knowledge and the subsequent unity 
which should be aimed at in education. He says that science, philoso- 
phy, and religion express three factors belonging to the perfection of 
human nature; they can be studied apart, but must be lived together. 
The great triumph of the medieval university was precisely here: the 
major disciplines were studied to a certain extent together. The three 
factors were studied together because they must be lived together.” 
Of course they must be lived together ; and, I believe, the student must 
live them together in college as well as afterward. Can Mr. Hutchins 
hope for something comparable to the medieval intellectual synthesis 
without the vital religious synthesis which belonged to the medieval 
university? It is this consideration which prompts my suggestion that 
education to be integrating must be organized under the aegis of 
religion. 

Such an organization of education might work. It has not, at least 
in modern times, been tried; for there is no very deep integration of 
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the purposes and meanings of academic departments to be accom- 
plished by the present chapel services at Harvard or the university 
church in Yale, or the single Sunday service in Chicago, accompanied 
though they may be by certain affiliated student activities. 

Although it is a most imperfect statement of the idea, may I quote a 
paragraph from a book of my own published ten years ago: 


Some large American universities have recently abandoned required attendance 
on religious services. I believe they would not have done so if we were not all so 
confirmed in the notion of religion as strictly personal. If the faculty of a great 
university had an imaginative concept of religion as a comprehending and societal 
category, the logic of that concept would develop an academic service of worship 
as the central feature of university life. If we begin by assuming that religion is a 
purely personal concern, supplemented by the assumption that it is also specific 
and historic, then we eliminate all those who cannot claim it for themselves per- 
sonally or who cannot agree to its specific form. If, on the other hand, we assume 
that religion is the attempt of an entire societal body to achieve the highest self- 
consciousness and relational character of which itis capable, then by very defini- 
tion that religion must include all members of that particular society. At any rate, 
I should like to see some great university make the attempt to express itself as a 
whole in the highest corporate manner, with the definite consciousness that such 
expression may be and is religion. (Modern Worship.) 


This statement assumes that religion is the comprehending category. 
As applied to any specific historic religion, Christianity or Buddhism 
or any other, it means to note that such religion is actually comprised 
of intellectual and moral and aesthetic factors woven together into one 
ordered wholeness of experience. As applied to a person or a society 
of persons who have no specific religion whatever, it means that when- 
ever they set aside an occasion to review all the facts and forces of their 
existence in their total relations, not simply as an intellectual exercise, 
but in order to determine their mutual obligations and their several or 
common purposes and in the light of such survey and determination 
find the highest kinds of satisfaction, then their action is not political or 
scientific, artistic or domestic, philosophical or practical ; it is religious. 

It is this kind of action I have in mind when I suggest the experiment 
of education under the presidency of religion. The college religion 
would not begin upon the basis of religious beliefs but of religious 
actions—the actions of survey and commitment and celebration. The 
very effort of the academic community as a whole to select and adapt 
its aims and purposes in the light of a review of all its disciplines in their 
total relations would of itself be a religious action, and should be so 
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regarded. Specific church religion inherits definite traditions not easily 
corrected by generic tests. Nevertheless, there are some parish churches 
where new thinking about the general philosophy of religion has 
greatly modified the traditions. Academic religion may begin more or 
less afresh and attempt formularies of order and of action at once reli- 
gious and free. Where such an experiment is not feasible, a more 
vigorous generic philosophy of religion might greatly improve the 
existing religious expression. Methods and modes must wait the pur- 
pose and the opportunity, but the groundwork should be the constant 
effort of the best minds concerned. 


VI 


The advantages of such a religious usage in a college might be many. 
It might solve the dilemma of initiation and fulfillment. The academy 
need not undertake the full ends in the possible beginnings, and yet 
May initiate something» reformatory at once. It might solve the 
dilemma of the changing and the changeless, by affording an abiding 
structure into which to pour the perpetual flux of changing ideas and 
ideals. It might solve the dilemma of mental and moral education, by 
affording a regular method of emphasis upon the whole man. It might 
solve the dilemma of fact and opinion, by giving a proper place to both. 
It might solve the dilemma of present and future, by assuming an un- 
broken continuity of responsibility for citizenship. It might solve the 
dilemma of order and freedom in academic departments, by constitut- 
ing them an amalgam in which all elements are subordinated to the 
requirements of the common whole. It might solve the dilemma of 
specific and generic religion. The academy need not accept the con- 
tent of any specific church religion whatsoever, yet it would be spe- 
cifically religious. 

This program might also solve the dilemma of isolation and cohesion. 
The academy would be no less independent of the church, yet the cause 
of the church, which is religion, would not be abandoned by the acad- 
emy. This is a point of sore peril in America today. The leaders of 
education all assert their concern for the unities of American culture. 
But surely there is no educated man who does not know that culture 
comes from religion. Is it conceivable that we must be content with 
the expectation that the cultured are all to be outside the universities ; 
that the academy will be cultivated but not cultured, and the church 


cultured but not cultivated? 
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No one wishes the academy to become a church, or to attempt the 
functions of the church, any more than that the church should become 
a college. Yet their provinces overlap and interlock in ways that can- 
not be avoided—logical and psychological, societal and individual. 
The Reality which the church worships and the academy seeks to un- 
derstand is the same Reality. In so far as it can be worshiped or 
understood at all, it must be understood and worshiped by both the 
church and the academy. Failing some such solution, we shall have no 
American culture for many generations. Developing such a harmony 
of aims and experience, church and academy may together master our 
disorders and lead us into the most brilliant age humanity has seen. 


Ving Dg lon Yogy 


ARMED FORCE AND MORAL AUTHORITY 
By C. DELISLE BURNS 


NCE more, as in 1914, it is “an armed doctrine” that con- 
fronts the English tradition. It used to be state- -worship ; 
but now state- ede is identified with party-worship by 

those who are so superior to “party politics” that they send into exile 
or imprisonment anyone who does not toe the party line. The Hegelian 
doctrine (which Wickham Steed in his Vital Peace considers the 
fundamental evil) that what is, is right, and that the Prussian military 
state is the highest form of “the Spirit” on earth—that doctrine is in 
practice a denial of the existence of moral authority. By confusing the 
good with the real it identifies the contrast between right and wrong 
with the distinction between strong and weak, and therefore in prac- 
tice reduces the state to a power system, as contrasted with a system 
of moral authority. Power is what counts, not right, when any state 
rests its claims and any government its authority upon armed force; 
for it is easy to discover which side is strong and which is weak but 
not so easy to know which is right and which is wrong. The relation 
between states then becomes merely a relation of natural forces or, 
as Hobbes would say, gladiators. But Hegel taught Marx; and Marx 
taught Mussolini as well as Stalin. Marx argued, in agreement with 
Hegel at least in this, that the state was essentially a power system. 
And Professor Laski in his two recent books, The State in Theory and 
Practice and The Rise of Liberalism, adopts the Marxian view. Moral 
authority has no place in such a theory. Justice is then merely a name 
for the power of the party or class in control at any moment—not in 
the sense of Thrasymachus in Plato’s Republic, but because “the abso- 
lute” or “the economic interpretation of history” allows of no moral 
judgment at all. What has happened, said Hegel, is right: the Messiah 
had come in the shape of the Prussian state! Marx, being a Jew, 
thought that the Messiah was still to come; but he only changed the 
tense. For him, what will happen is right. 

In the language of philosophy such theories allow of no distinction 
between value and fact. Force is what matters. Right is only a senti- 
mental name for superior force. Therefore the question at issue between 
classes or between nations can be decided only by force—war between 
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nations or civil war between classes. No government, according to this 
theory, has any moral authority and no rebellion is unjust. Which of 
two sides is stronger ?—that is the only reasonable question. Hegel sanc- 
tified war between states and Marx sanctified civil war. Certainly that 
is an armed doctrine, either in the form which Mr. Wickham Steed 
opposes or in the form which Professor Laski supports ; and not only the 
English tradition, but the civilization of Europe is likely to perish if 
that armed doctrine is established, whichever of the opponents in a 
conflict of forces may be victorious. 

It is possible to avoid the issue altogether by assuming, as Professor 
Van Vollenhoven does in The Law of Peace, that everyone knows what 
is right and that the only practical problem is to supply “justice” with 
armed force. Alas! It was not armed force only which was lacking to 
the council of the League of Nations during the Manchurian and Abys- 
sinian wars. What the league needs most is not armed force, but moral 
authority ; for to assume that it already has enough moral authority 
will in practice mean that the league is only another power system— 
not an alternative to war, but only another excuse for a holy war. 
Neither Professor Van Vollenhoven nor Wickham Steed, although op- 
posed to Hegel and Marx, seems to see that the fundamental question 
is not how to give the league power, but how to give it moral authority. 
An armed doctrine in control of policy may indeed have to be opposed 
by armed force; but the only genuine alternative to that doctrine is a 
doctrine of peace unarmed. A false doctrine can be destroyed only 
with “the sword of the Spirit.” The fundamental question in all prob- 
lems of government, in domestic as well as in foreign policy, is the 
question of moral authority. 


I 


The English tradition is sometimes called democracy, but that word 
has become ambiguous in domestic politics and the principles it implies 
have never been applied to the relation between states. In the World 
War the spokesmen of the Allies said that they fought for democracy 
—in spite of the fact that tsarist Russia was on their side—and Presi- 
dent Wilson said that America would make the world safe for democ- 
racy. But everyone then was thinking of the control of citizens over 
their own governments. No one thought out any fundamental change 
in the relations between states ; for everyone assumed that, if the people 
controlled governments, the people would prefer peace to war. In prac- 
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tice this meant that the distinction between peace and war was treated 
as merely a matter of preference, not as a problem of organization. 
And therefore the assumptions implied in the league covenant are the 
assumptions of democracy in domestic jurisdiction combined with 
those of absolutist sovereignty in the external relations of states. The 
liberal tradition, so brilliantly represented by Professor L. T. Hobhouse 
in The Metaphysical Theory of the State, was concerned with the rela- 
tions of the citizen to his own government ; but Hobhouse and the great 
writers of the liberal tradition have not dealt with the relation between 
governments, nor with the relation of the citizens of any state to any 
other state. In 1918 it seemed that “democracy” had won a victory. 
The armed doctrine in control of policy, which was opposed to our 
tradition, had been defeated by force of arms. And the world stopped 
thinking. The sword of the Spirit was never used. The alternative to 
the armed doctrine which had suffered defeat was never thought out. 
We returned to the “normalcy” of 1914. 

Then from the dragon’s teeth arose once again—the armed doc- 
trine! Are we once again to believe that all we need do is to defeat it 
by armed force? There is, in any case, still time to use the sword of the 
Spirit. Our tradition in democratic government contains not merely a 
system, but also a method; and the crucial test of that method today 
is its application to the problem of war. The problem is indeed the 
same whether we call it war or revolution ; and in practice the situation 
in Spain at present shows us how closely related civil war can be to a 
war between nations. Now once again the Western world stands for 
“democracy” ; and Russia is now admired by the left as it was admired 
by the right in 1914, but Russia still represents another doctrine. Its 
rulers uphold Marx, who is only Hegel standing on his head; for it 
comes to much the same thing whether one says “Everything is ma- 
terial” or “Everything is mind”—whether one speaks of “‘the dialectic 
of the spirit” or of “the economic interpretation of history.” In either 
case there is no distinction between what is and what ought to be, be- 
tween the real and the good, between armed force and moral authority. 
Armed force alone can decide the issue if the whole of history is only a 
war of nations or classes. 

What is the alternative doctrine? The fundamental problem is how 
to carry further the tradition which is opposed to absolutism of the 
right or of the left. The democratic ideal and the philosophy on which 
it is based are not finished products. The doctrine which alone can 
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deliver us from a conflict of forces is the doctrine of liberty, not only 
within the frontiers of any state but in the relations between states. The 
democratic tradition needs therefore to be completed by a doctrine of 
peace. It is not enough to secure the dependence of governments upon 
popular support. We must oppose the whole theory of the totalitarian 
state, whether in its Hegelian or in its Marxian form. And that opposi- 
tion involves not rejection as obsolete but the carrying much further of 
the principles of the old liberalism. 


II 


The first step must be a recognition that the relations among men of 
different nations, races, localities or economic occupations are not and 
ought not to be all absorbed by or sustained under the state. Any state 
is an instrument, not an end in itself, as the efficiency of a system of 
government is a means, not an end in itself, even in the Hegelian or 
Marxian theory. But the end is in question. In the relations between 
states, each state must be regarded as an instrument for the advantage 
not only of its own citizens but also of the citizens of other states. That 
is to say, any state is essentially a part of a state system. ““The state” 
cannot be defined without reference to the external relations of each 
state, for either the state is essentially an instrument of war—that is, 
merely of force—or it is an instrument of a justice or common good 
which has reference to all those whom its action affects. It follows that 
if any state is not merely an instrument of war the citizens of that state 
have moral duties toward the citizens of other states. At least they ought 
not to disturb the order which is for the advantage of the citizens of 
other states. It is morally wrong to support or foment civil war abroad. 
It is morally wrong to allow the bribery of foreign nationals for the 
secret service of our own state. In this theory war, as T. H. Green said, 
is not an essential element in the state, but a survival from the time 
when the state did not exist. 

In this theory the state is essentially and in its inmost nature a part 
of a system of peace, one of whose functions is to increase and improve 
the political relations between the citizens of any one state and those of 
every other. And therefore to regard any other state as essentially 
either an ally or a possible enemy of our own is a fundamental mistake, 
for that implies that each state is to be regarded as so much armed 
force, not as so much moral authority. The defects of the league system 
in practice may indeed be traced back to this initial error. The impos- 
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sibility of securing collective armed force is due to this: each state lacks 
moral authority over the minds of the citizens of every other. For its 
own citizens each state has moral authority; but for the citizens of 
every other state, each state is assumed to act and generally does act 
merely as a power. No collective system can possibly exist upon that 
basis. No league can have enough moral authority if no member state 
has any such authority in the eyes of the citizens of any other state. 
Each state claims to stand for something more than its own interests. 
Its own citizens believe that it stands for liberty or justice or at least 
“the true social order”’ ; but the citizens of other states generally regard 
such claims as hypocritical when they are made by any state other than 
their own. 

The problem of peace therefore is that of creating a situation in 
which the state or any particular state has moral authority in the eyes 
of those who are not its own citizens. It is a problem which can be 
solved by skill in the art of government. But it is not yet grasped, even 
by those who oppose state-worship or party-worship, that the funda- 
mental defect of the League of Nations, as of the state system in gen- 
eral, is not weakness in armed force but the lack of moral authority. 
The doctrine of peace, as opposed to that of war among nations or 
among classes, depends upon the initial assertion that the fundamental 
basis of all government is not armed force but moral authority. 


III 


Moral authority, as distinguished from force, is the “pull” exercised 
by any person upon the consent, the willing cooperation or the enthusi- 
asm of others. An institution has moral authority when its officials or 
controllers can appeal to the inner tendencies of its members, either in 
the name of that institution or in that of the purposes which it is felt to 
serve. Any actual government has some moral authority which may 
indeed be merely derived from the habit of obedience to those in cer- 
tain places or social positions but is generally due to the feeling that 
advantages are derived from it. Even a government which has been 
established by victory in a civil war cannot afford to depend mainly 
upon its armed force. It needs to be anointed with some kind of pres- 
tige which comes from services rendered. Bare force cannot hold even 
its own instruments together, much less secure obedience from others. 
But in practice the majority of men and women do not expect more 
from any government than that it should maintain order. The advan- 
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tages which the ordinary man gains from any sort of order are enough 
to give to almost any government some moral authority. It follows 
from this and from other evidence that the basis of moral authority 
over any person is at least some service rendered to that person. And 
the more clearly the services of the state are perceived, the more moral 
authority will any system of government possess. 

The liberal or democratic tradition has established the belief that 
all true government is, and ought to be, for the advantage of the gov- 
erned. But the advantages of government have only recently been ex- 
tended to cover interests wider than order. Since about the middle of 
the last century all civilized states have organized public health, educa- 
tion and communication; and very ancient services, such as the pro- 
vision of currency and the maintenance of contracts—economic serv- 
ices—are essential for all modern industry. From all these activities an 
increased moral authority has accrued to modern systems of govern- 
ment. State power is now less obvious than state services for most 
people in most modern states in their relations to their own govern- 
ments. In these relations sovereignty has been displaced by service in 
the minds of citizens. But the external relations of the citizens of any 
state to the citizens of other states are still conceived generally in terms 
of power, not of service. States regarded as wealthy, populous and 
highly organized are called “powers,” not “public services.” Our own 
sovereign state in relation to others is regarded chiefly as a system of 
defense. And we usually compare states not in reference to the excel- 
lence of their health services or educational organization, but in refer- 
ence to their military power. Even liberal thinkers when they consider 
the relations between states tend to discuss disputes and possible meth- 
ods of solving them, not mutual services performed by each state for 
others. That is to say, states are treated as atomic units and not as 
parts of a state system. 

But if moral authority depends upon services performed, then each 
state can increase its moral authority in the eyes of citizens of other 
states by performing services for their advantage. And to increase the 
expectation of such services from foreign states is the best way of secur- 
ing the foundations of a collective system or of any genuine peace. 
Sentiments will not be strong enough; rhetoric about the beauties of 
peace and the horrors of war is like a Sunday sermon, useless on week- 
days. Policy should change social organization. And the first step is 
recognition by the citizens of each state of the services which are al- 
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ready performed for their advantage by foreign states. Letters are 
carried across frontiers and epidemic disease among us is prevented by 
governments other than our own. Even governments which are be- 
lieved to be the possible enemies of other nations perform such services 
for those whom they ought (on the assumptions of Clausewitz and 
Ludendorff) to prefer to be dead, diseased or impoverished. 

A very great number of treaties improve the facilities for trade be- 
tween citizens of different countries. Tariffs and other trade barriers, 
indeed, survive from the medieval and mercantilist stages in the history 
of the state system. And when new difficulties arise, there is always a 
tendency to return to the old magical medicines of tradition. But if 
food and clothing and entertainment in cinemas are to become more 
varied and more civilized, it is inevitable that the citizens of each state 
shall be helped by the governments of other states. Clearly any govern- 
ment may prefer barbarism. More guns and less butter is the acknowl- 
edged policy of the Hitler regime. But tastes differ. Some will prefer 
a more civilized policy. 

It may be said that some states are in fact generally regarded as 
serviceable by the citizens of other states, while at the same time they 
are allies in view of possible war. And indeed in some interpretations of 
the league system the chief feature of that system is regarded as the 
promise of assistance against aggression. But this is merely a continu- 
ance of the old conception of states as powers and of other states than 
our own as merely so much armed force. It is impossible to change the 
conception of military alliance, in view of future war, into a conception 
of a collective system of peace. That is the reason for the hesitation in 
Great Britain and the United States whenever the “French” military 
view of the league is expressed. There are indeed other and less honor- 
able reasons for hesitation, for isolationism in Great Britain and in the 
United States is often only national egoism. But it is quite reasonable 
to say that you will not promise to support by armed force what is 
merely one armed force against another in a never ending conflict of 
forces. 

If we could be certain that the armed force of any group or league 
was an instrument of moral authority alone and not an instrument of a 
rival interest disguised as moral authority, we should be more willing 
to promise assistance against aggression. But it is undeniable that the 
lofty aims professed by the Allies in the World War were forgotten 
when victory was secured, Is it not reasonable, then, to suspect that a 
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claim to moral authority made by any state or group of states today 
may be merely a trick of policy for obtaining armed assistance in the 
interest of one of two rivals? The only way of convincing the ordinary 
man that he will not be tricked again is to make the collective system 
or the state system in general something more than an agreement to use 
armed force. It must be a system which exists and has advantages for 
the citizens of all states, quite apart from its possible instrumentality in 
preventing a use of armed force as an instrument of national policy. 
That is to say, it must be a service system, not a power system; and 
when it is, in practice, a service system, then it may be worth defend- 
ing, even by armed force. But when it is a service system it is unlikely 
to need such defense so urgently or so frequently as an alliance always 
does, even when it is a disguised alliance. The moral authority of any 
system of government either in domestic issues or in the relation be- 
tween states must rest upon services other than order or defense and 
not upon armed force. 


IV 


The facts of contemporary international politics, however, do not 
incline the majority of men to believe that states other than their own 
are friendly to them. Every state is increasing its armaments. Every 
state, therefore, is playing the part of an armed force, not that of a 
moral authority. Even states which are assumed to be friendly are 
regarded as so untrustworthy that their armaments can never be relied 
upon for the defense of their friends, for every state is concerned with 
its own defense and the citizens of every state are obviously unwilling 
to fight for anything else. In practice, therefore, the sovereign states of 
the world are atomic, separate units, not forming a single state system 
except by mutual repulsion. And such attractions as occur between 
states are transitory alliances which increase the repulsion of other 
states. The task of transforming the relationship of armed force into 
the relationship of moral authority is not easy. Nevertheless that task 
must be undertaken. We have at any rate this fact to depend upon, 
that mutual confidence gives more stability and security to each of the 
governments which can be trusted by their neighbors. Armed force as 
an instrument of policy is always accompanied by fraud, spying and 
the violation of agreements. The use of armed force by any govern- 
ment against another induces the appeal to armed force by dissident 
citizens against the government itself. National wars breed civil 
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wars. But the reliance of any government on the word of any other— 
whatever the risk of being betrayed—is less risky than the momentary 
success of a trick, for even allies sometimes disagree, and if the only 
reason for alliance is the egoism of each ally, no alliance is reliable. 

But it is absurd to suppose that all the facts point to fraud and vio- 
lence as the natural relationship between states. There are facts of an- 
other kind. Trust in another man’s word is almost universal among 
men and that trust is not generally misplaced. Credulity and gullibility 
would not be so useful to rascals if most men did not tell the truth and 
keep their promises. And so in diplomacy, confidence and friendliness 
are much more common and much stronger than occasional deceit. 
Diplomacy has a bad name because no one pays any attention to it 
until it fails, as a city may have a bad name for gangsters if no one has 
any news of that city except when gangsters are active. That there are 
many fools among diplomatists can be proved by their letters in the 
London 7imes and the books of reminiscences they write. But the sys- 
tem must not be confused with its decayed elements. Old diplomatists 
are like retired colonels, unfortunate results of the otherwise bene- 
ficial extension of human life. But the diplomatic system itself is and 
always has been mainly an instrument of friendliness and mutual con- 
fidence between states. It should be reformed and further organized 
with that end in view. 

The duty of diplomatists should be more generally recognized to be 
the finding of a common advantage among civilized states and the 
forming of policies to achieve it. The service of this common good of 
many peoples—whether in the terms of health or wealth or happiness 
—and not the advocacy of one client against another in a conflict of 
claims should be the guiding principle for all officials of the diplomatic 
services. And if in some states diplomats are still used to foment civil 
war abroad, at least in the democratic states the diplomatic services 
should have common aims in their daily work. That is one way of in- 
creasing the moral authority of each state in the eyes of the citizens of 
other states. 

Again, the extension of the contacts among other organs of govern- 
ment—not foreign offices—across frontiers will promote mutual con- 
fidence. For example, departments of health, education, commerce, 
labor and agriculture in different states now deal directly with similar 
departments in other states, and not through the old diplomatic sys- 
tem. All the modern services performed by states require some 
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cooperation among the states. The league secretariat and committees 
and the international labor office of the league provide new instrumen- 
talities for this advance in the art of government. 

The establishment of moral authority, however, in place of armed 
force as the dominant influence in the relations among governments 
depends chiefly upon non-political activities. The history of medieval 
Europe reveals the value of the church, the university and the learned 
professions in reducing the influence of armed force. In like manner 
today scientific societies, exhibitions of the arts, associations of students, 
intelligent travelers and even rival churches effect a change in the 
dominant conceptions concerning foreigners and foreign governments. 
Positive advocacy of peace is probably less useful than the promotion of 
common interests across frontiers without regard to questions of peace 
or war. The same music enjoyed in many countries may do more in 
changing the prevailing attitude toward foreigners than resolutions on 
peace. Indeed, the rebuilding of Western civilization and the future 
promise it contains may depend less upon politicians and officials than 
upon citizens who have wider interests than the village pump can 
satisfy. 

It remains only to recognize the nature of moral authority. Its source 
is in that same human nature which has passed from magic to science, 
from play to the fine arts, from the fear of false gods to the heights of 
mystical religion, and in government from the terrorism of autocrats to 
the mutual confidence of the democratic system. A new step forward 
must now be made. It can be made, effectually and generally, not so 
well by governments or statesmen as by the ordinary men and women 
by whom the daily tasks of civilized life are performed in all countries. 
They can save the world, for their mutual confidence and willingness 
to help in any need are the ultimate bases of all moral authority. 


C. Delivte Ve 


LOVE 
By ALBERTINE H. MILLER 


E could not even stretch his hand to me, 

For his, like mine, were nailed against the tree, 
Those gentle hands, so quick to heal and bless, 
Hanging there now in pain and helplessness! 

But oh! His heart reached out its palms to me; 
“This day,” he said, “in paradise—with me!” 
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THE ART OF CORPORATE WORSHIP 


By VIDA D. SCUDDER 


VELYN UNDERHILL, the author of Worship,* has already 
enriched the life of Christendom on the higher levels with many 
grave and lovely books. Her studies in Christian mysticism 

have introduced her readers to a wide range of life-giving contacts with 
that supreme romance of the interior world, in its joys and its dis- 
ciplines, which we moderns are too prone to neglect. That she writes 
of this romance not only as critic but as initiate is clear from two little 
early books, The Path of Eternal Wisdom and The Spiral Way—books 
of rare insight, which, published not under her own name but under 
that of John Cordelier, have quietly found their own. The most endur- 
ing of her work may conceivably prove to be two slim volumes of verse, 
Immanence and Theophanies, which place her in the direct succession 
of poets revealing with imaginative passion the secrets of the inner life, 
from St. John of the Cross to Crashaw, Vaughan, Francis Thompson 
and Christina Rossetti. 


iL 


Miss Underhill is not only poet but scholar. Here, in her latest vol- 
ume, she turns from the arcana of the personal life of the spirit to 
comprehensive and penetrating survey of the great art of Christian 
corporate worship. The survey falls into two parts. Part I studies the 
nature of Christian worship and analyzes its chief constituents: ritual 
and symbol, sacrament and sacrifice. Part II illustrates this searching 
analysis by consecutive and far-embracing review of varied phases and 
distinctive liturgical types—Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant— 
through the long course of Christian history from New Testament days 
to our own. The temper of the book is never polemical nor partisan. 
Defects and partial emphases in type after type are dispassionately 
noted ; but stress falls rather on sensitive appreciation of the positive 
contribution made by each communion and each successive period to 
the hopeless yet essential task of rendering into words, which are after 
all our only instrument of communication even with ourselves, the 
experience transcending speech of human fellowship with the Divine. 


*Worsuip, by Evetyn Unpernity. Harper and Brothers, $3. 
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Is it a descent—this change of subject, this transition from the inti- 
macies of the personal inner life to the sober levels of corporate liturgi- 
cal worship conditioned by ecclesiastical settings? So it well might 
seem. Yet Miss Underhill wisely points out that those sacred and pri- 
vate experiences on which she has so loved to dwell in her earlier books 
have normally been formed within the matrix of the worshiping church. 
So in her reverently sympathetic discussion of the Quakers she re- 
marks: “It is significant that the Society of Friends, the only Christian 
communion which has made contemplative prayer the standard of 
worship, has produced no great contemplative, or made any real addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the soul’s interior life... . The great masters 
of interior prayer seem always to appear within an institutional frame- 
work and practice, a sacramental and historical cultus.” She rejects 
therefore the surely too sweeping statement of Whitehead that “reli- 
gion is what a man does with his own solitariness.” Certainly she is 
justified in her view that, whatever be true in the Orient, the great 
mystics of Christendom have sprung less often from those communions 
that put primary stress on individual spiritual culture than from the 
more sacramental churches. The “flight of the alone to the Alone” 
apparently starts best from the rich low-lying fields of the common 
experience. 

There is room for discussion here. But to the reader of this book 
comes an awe-inspiring sense of the surge of the collective life Godward 
through the generations. Just now, there is a surprising revival of 
interest in liturgical study; one notes in a religious quarterly reviews 
of five recent books on this theme. Among these that of Miss Underhill 
is outstanding for its moving and cadenced prose and for the human 
emotion that beats through it, lifting scholarship into literature. She 
offers her readers more than information; she offers them experience. 


II 


The book is confined within deliberate limitations. It does not ex- 
plore even casually the wide fields of non-Christian worship—Sume- 
rian, Egyptian, Buddhist, what you will—within which breath-taking 
illustrations of adventure in the spiritual quest may again and again be 
gathered. Neither is there any attempt to dig down after our modern 
fashion into the roots of racial experience. The survival of primitive 
elements in the most advanced Christian worship is fully and frankly 
recognized : “It is surely mere arrogance to insist that with angels and 
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archangels we laud and magnify the Holy Name, whilst disdaining the 
shaggy companions who come with us to the altar of faith.” At times, 
however, a certain lack may be felt in the treatment, as in the discussion 
of Hebrew worship, where fuller recognition might well have been 
given to the shaping control exercised by economic conditions over 
emergent conceptions of deity and over the resultant rituals. Indeed, 
the economic or cultural bases of cult or creed are systematically ig- 
nored. 

Yet perhaps it is as well for once to present religious concepts at their 
height of creative power rather than at the point of inception: one 
recalls Ruskin’s plaintive and indignant plea, in the first heyday of 
modern excitement about genesis and process, to the effect that after 
all it was as important intelligently to appreciate a lily in its victorious 
achievement as to discover how it came to be that way. Even the most 
Freudian thinking begins to realize that the ultimate reality which sig- 
nifies is the flowering of emotion in human life at its best. 

“The response of man to God as it comes to flower in Christianity’’— 
Christian worship in its plenitude, against the background of that Jew- 
ish worship of temple and synagogue from which it sprang—is then 
Miss Underhill’s subject. Nor can the reader, however conversant with 
other cults, easily resist the conviction that in this worship is to be 
found the most adequate language of the soul yet achieved—or discov- 
ered—a language unique in quality, supreme in variety and range. 
This or that act of penitence or praise, Mohammedan, Chinese, Per- 
sian, Amerindian, may impart the thrill of poignant reality, but as an 
integrated whole it is in Christian worship that the adoring and ever 
seeking spirit has attained so far as may be the consummation of its 
ageless quest. 

There is another and more fundamental limitation to the scope of 
the book. “Worship” is here defined as man’s response to the Eternal ; 
and it is taken for granted—the fact is important—that there is an 
Eternal to which he can respond. In other words, the race is not trying 
to pull itself up by its own bootstraps—or if a less brutal metaphor is 
desired, we might say that the “surge of the collective life Godward” 
just spoken of obeys like the tides a summons from above. Far from 
endorsing the present tendency even within some religious circles to 
discredit the supernatural, Miss Underhill serenely and without discus- 
sion assumes it. “Worship,” she hastens to say at the outset, “is an 
acknowledgment of Transcendence; that is to say, of a Reality inde- 
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pendent of the worshiper, which is always more or less deeply colored 
by mystery, and which is there first.”” She would say with Wordsworth: 


Whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with Infinity and only there. 


No wistful aspiration toward realizing the best in our own nature, no 
subjective energizing of ethical passion, is central to her conception of 
worship ; adoration rather is the pulse to which it moves. The superb 
illustrations from the worship of the ages in which the book abounds 
are all suffused by awed recognition of the numinous, the All-Holy, the 
“Mind and More than Mind,” beyond our imaginings. 

People will not be lacking to find this assumption obsolete. Nor is it 
always justified in Protestant worship, which often, it must be con- 
fessed, fails to open communication with the “Wholly Other.” The 
sense of mystery so strongly generated by ancient liturgies, Catholic or 
Orthodox, is curiously lacking in our cheerful eleven o’clock Sunday 
morning services, to which Matthew Arnold’s well known definition of 
religion, “morality touched by emotion,” would often seem to apply. 
But the ethical stress, dominant, as Miss Underhill points out, in the 
evangelical bodies, is in her view rightly subordinated, though never 
absent, in worship of the highest type. Nor can even the most hesitant 
and humanist thought refuse to perceive that it is difficult to secure 
adequate incentive to spiritual or even moral progress within the con- 
fines of our own nature. Recognition of a “Wholly Other” which draws 
us to itself with compelling force is a component part of man’s normal 
attitude toward “this mysterious universe.” Whether the future, in 
Russia or elsewhere, will outgrow such recognition is for time to reveal ; 
meanwhile, not even a person who considers it to be born of passing 
illusion can read this survey and deny its potency in controlling the 
liturgies of the historic churches. 


III 


But if theocentric belief in the divine transcendence is assumed as 
the primary fact in Christian worship, Miss Underhill’s book again and 
again relates this belief to “the generous realities of an incarnational 
faith.” “The demand for a purely spiritual cultus is one which can 
never be made by Christianity. . . . Only in so far as man’s worship is 
firmly rooted in the concrete here-and-now of our common experience 
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and accepts the conditions imposed by that experience will it retain its 
creaturely quality and develop its full richness and life-changing power. 
_.. The demand and action of religion are and must be on man as he 
is: a social sensuous and emotional creature, keenly aware of his visible 
environment but only half aware of the unseen.” The consequences of 
this attitude Miss Underhill faces without reserve, treating with gentle 
tolerance not untouched by humor the various approaches through 
symbols now beautiful, now trivial, now grotesque, by which an “in- 
carnational” religion has sought to express the intangible through the 
tangible, the spiritual through sense. All are alike legitimate ; nor does 
she see essential difference between the rarefied intellectual forms of 
such approach and the crude use of image and talisman. For the intel- 
lectual man is as much bound as the ignorant peasant to the medium of 
the senses: “An idolatry which pins religion to abstract thoughts and 
notions alone is not much better than an idolatry which pins it to con- 
crete stocks and stones alone”—a penetrating remark which may recall 
Milton’s illuminating sentence: ““A man may be a heretic in the truth.” 

The necessity that the eternal be approached through the temporal 
leads naturally to the historic incarnation. Miss Underhill rightly sees 
that the liturgies of the churches are not only theocentric but Christo- 
centric. “Christianity is a historic religion, and its primary declaration 
is not: Do this, but, This happened.” Needless to say, her presentation 
of this Christocentric passion in its majestic progress through the 
prayers of the ages has little in common with the “Jesus worship” which 
has so often led to the banal sentimentalities of a false pietism, or 
worse ; but her thought points direct to trinitarian belief as the pivotal 
focus in the praying church. Nor can any student of liturgics, however 
averse to theological formulae, fail to grant the truth of her contention. 
Christian worship has up to the present time been saturated by emo- 
tion evoked by the trinitarian formula. And if the worship of the future 
is to dispense with a theological basis, it will accomplish a feat never 
before envisaged by corporate religious aspiration. To Miss Underhill 
trinitarian doctrine combines in unique fashion the transcendental and 
the incarnational approaches to reality. Holding ever to this focal 
point, she brings out through careful analysis and rich illustration the 
co-presence in all historic liturgies of the two elements: the sense of the 
unmanifest eternal, and “the historic incarnation of the eternal logos 
in time.” 


Some of us, it may be parenthetically said, feel the trinitarian faith 
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with its sacramental implications to be extraordinarily consonant with 
much in Marxism—an idea which would be quite alien to Miss Under- 
hill. But she does make it luminously clear that all the factors in wor- 
ship—ritual, symbol, sacrament and sacrifice—have depended on the 
fusion of the two conceptions. At the same time, her obvious sympa- 
thies with a catholic and liturgical type of worship do not preclude 
her appreciation of inherent dangers in the use of symbols, evident in 
the recurrent impulse within as without the churches toward a charis- 
matic corrective which would toss all formal and symbolic expression 
on the scrap heap. 


IV 


The book offers no close study of ritual detail such as may be found 
in many encyclopedic authorities. But the reader gains a mounting 
sense of the greatness of the Christian achievement from the point of 
view of pure beauty. For indeed liturgical worship may be regarded as 
the richest repository of the poetry of the race which we possess, as it 
has been a supreme art of the Christian ages. The impression of its 
greatness deepens—as for instance when we consider the marvelous 
rhythm of the Christian year, with its grand sequences and antiphons. 
How impoverished in comparison with this organic dignity seem our 
spotty separate “days’—Mother’s day, Labor day, and the rest. Within 
the catholic framework, they might find place; outside it, they seem 
thin as American democracy itself. ... Symbol yields to sacrament. In 
the two chapters on the nature and significance of the eucharist, the 
book rises to its highest plane of both scholarship and insight. Here 
transcendent and incarnational meet in the supreme act of Christian 
praise. In the discussion, echoes of the painful controversies which 
have gathered around the Mystery have no place; vexed questions of 
validity are fortunately ignored; wise and careful treatment is ac- 
corded to the localization of the divine Presence ; and there is full rec- 
ognition of the “many strands” necessary to completeness in the 
eucharistic pattern. Satisfying analysis is made of the great liturgies, 
Eastern and Western; and the essential unity of the gift bestowed as of 
the blessing sought throughout all communions liturgical and non- 
liturgical is impressively shown. This breadth of outlook is especially 
welcome from a thinker like Miss Underhill, who finds her own inevit- 
able home in a sacramental faith and a catholic order. 

The defense of symbolism even in its crudest form to which Miss 
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Underhill constantly recurs suggests much discussion that has gone on 
in the pages of CurisTENDoM. The Englishwoman is less troubled over 
the matter than our American writers. This is partly due to her gen- 
erous and tender feeling for even the most childish symbols which have 
been charged with power to make the invisible things from the creation 
of the world more clearly seen by the things that are made; it is also, 
as has been said, because she takes for granted the permanence of the 
theistic and trinitarian faith that underlies and suffuses the whole 
movement of the historic liturgies. But one cannot feel that she tells 
the whole story. Meeting her on her own ground, one must confess that 
her noble book faces the past and the eternal rather than the future. 

For symbols should not themselves need explanation. And it may 
well be questioned whether many still charged with poetic as with his- 
toric potency will ultimately remain competent to illumine spiritual 
fact. “The Lord is king and has put on glorious apparel” is a phrase 
still holding a thrill for a radio generation which listens in to the 
coronation of an English monarch; but kings and swords will become 
only dim memories by and by. “The Lord is my traffic cop; he keeps 
me from being run over,” might be a more expressive psalm than “The 
Lord is my shepherd” to a modern city child. Symbols reflecting cul- 
tures that have passed must surely go in time, receding into a delightful 
academic study ; so much must be conceded even by those most sensi- 
tive to their poetic and historical value. Dean Sperry has well pointed 
out, however, that it behooves us to be cautious in discarding ancient 
symbols and thus invalidating most of our liturgical heritage, and that 
we would more wisely hold on to the old while we wait for the slow 
flowering of the new. For symbolism, as he says, must be a spontaneous 
growth. Such was, and is, the image carried through Florentine 
streets— 


Our Lady, borne smiling and smart, 
With her pink silk gown all spangles and seven swords stuck in her heart. 


Such are the Spanish pageants of Holy Week. Our symbols of the future 
will probably be quite as inadequate as those of the past. But they 
must be structural, organic, vital; as is often the case with the beauti- 
ful detail of ancient ritual, they must express deep spiritual need, a 
vision, through external fact. Symbols are the gift of our contacts with 
the outward world to our spiritual understanding. They should suggest 
in rhythmic harmony the Godward impulse of man in a sacramental 
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universe, his growing perception of the Unseen veiled yet revealed by 
the seen. 

It follows that symbols must imply no concession to sentimentality 
or to mere aesthetic pleasure. As Dean Sperry says caustically again, 
we are not to indulge in “‘casual shopping among the traditional forms 
of Christian art, with the result that some detached bits of old majestic 
creations are brought back to be superimposed upon the church at 
home.” Above all—oh, above all—let us not use decorations to conceal 
our confusion of thought. What sorrowful observation in many a mod- 
ern place of worship underlies these biting sentences! Far safer than 
an arrogant ecclecticism is humble obedience to accredited use; for 
even though haunting scruples about sincerity will not always down, 
it is also true that surrender to the witness of the past sometimes leads 
to a flashing revelation of reality where least expected. 


Vv 


In this whole matter, discrimination is in order, and it is not always 
practiced. Two distinct questions are involved; one relates to the 
character of the symbol itself, the other to belief or disbelief in what it 
tries to signify. That symbols drawn from the temporal plane must 
change as cultures change would seem inevitable, and it is a fact per- 
haps not sufficiently within Miss Underhill’s horizons. But the second 
question is the crux of the matter. Here we pass insensibly from out- 
ward detail to theological formulae, which are of course symbols of a 
kind, as the Latin word for creed testifies. It startles a catholic mind 
to realize how lightly and frequently the assumption is made that no 
intelligent person can any longer give literal assent to these formulae 
(“literal” is of course a word difficult to define). So the retention of 
trinitarian invocations in hymns excites lightly contemptuous disap- 
proval. Thus even Dean Sperry says: “We cannot yet formulate what 
will be the faith of the church a century hence. The intellectual 
changes have been too radical to allow us to codify conviction in any 
clear verbal sequence. . . . We may hope eventually for a new symbol- 
ism in the Christian church to give form to our as yet unformulated 
beliefs” [CHRISTENDOM, I, 155]. 

The grave implications in this attitude cannot here be debated. But 
one consideration too often escapes notice. The spiritual experience 
of men is far more constant than their outward environment. Religious 
beliefs retain significance longer than scientific conceptions or than 
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external cultures. The dependence of creed on contemporary circum- 
stance is less absolute than the Marxist claims, and it well may be that 
the essentials of religious faith remain unchanged from the days of the 
desert nomad to those of mass production, urban life and the class 
struggle. Be it noted, moreover, that a progressive revelation involves 
not simplification but enrichment. This variation in the tempo of 
change may be one reason why it is refreshing in the midst of current 
discrediting of theological dogmas to find such profound realization as 
Miss Underhill’s of the enduring needs satisfied by the great liturgies 
and confessions. 

The same is probably the case even in regard to the conception of 
deity if one probes deep enough. The dogma of the trinity may reveal 
to the modern believer facets unknown to Athanasius, yet may remain 
the most authentic and comprehensive description yet discovered of 
the varied relations of the Unknown to the known. Insight into the 
Christian mysteries may and should deepen from age to age; but 
Evelyn Underhill is on firm ground in claiming that the experience our 
stumbling formulae connote is not in essentials likely to alter. Her 
serene assumption to this effect will seem to some readers a defect in- 
validating her whole attitude; to others it may be final witness to her 
wisdom. 

It should also be noted that some symbols are more permanent in 
their nature than others, and that the most permanent of all are those 
which suggest the deepest needs. The Christian vision of history is itself 
of this nature. One advantage of Christianity over Buddhism is that 
the Baby and the Carpenter, two images with which civilization can 
never dispense, are the central figure, rather than the impressive young 
prince who lays his royal robes aside. . . . Food and water; so long as 
the race still needs nourishment and cleansing these will retain their 
sacramental power; though even here it is conceivable that a future 
converted to prohibition might challenge the use of the eucharistic 
wine. 

Miss Underhill does not conclude the first part of her book without 
deviating from liturgical study to dedicate one last chapter to “The 
Principles of Personal Worship.” Here, in that science of the interior 
life studied by her more than once, is the field in which she is most at 
home. The chapter is succinct; the reader desiring fuller study of 
various methods of prayer—Sulpician, Salesian, Ignatian, what you 
will—must look elsewhere, to such careful treatises as that of Bede 
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Frost. But the chapter though brief is necessary, for without it the 
sweeping and splendid survey of corporate worship would miss its 
point. In liturgy at its highest the mystical approach to reality may be 
more prominent than the ethical; but never for a moment can we 
ignore the end in view: “Aside from its incarnational character, and 
indeed closely connected with it, is the fact that Christian worship is 
always directed toward the sanctification of life. All worship has a 
creative aim, for it is a movement of the creature in the direction of 
Reality ; and here the creative aim is that total transfiguration of the 
created order in which the incarnation of the Logos finds its goal. 
Christian worship then is to be judged by the degree in which it tends 
to holiness.” 

Compressed to the last degree, this reserved chapter puts firmly in 
the right place that inward discipline of purification and aspiration 
without which liturgical and collective worship becomes an empty 
shell. 


Al 


Part II of the book has the same qualities as Part I: ripe scholarship 
free from pedantry, wealth of illustrative detail, rare union of firm con- 
viction and loving tolerance, and charm due not only to beautiful style 
but to the animating spirit of reverence and joy. 

Possibly in the first chapter on Jewish worship more hints might be 
welcomed of the harsh but necessary process by which an ethical 
monotheism developed among the desert tribes. The “steady unfold- 
ings of the divine disclosure’? mentioned took place through even 
stranger means than are here recognized. Yet what concerns Miss 
Underhill is again not origin but achievement: the heritage received 
by Christianity from temple and synagogue in the time of Jesus. With 
the double Hebrew vision of God “there goes a double tradition of 
worship: sacrifice and ethic, institutional religion and prophetic reli- 
gion.” “We do not get a balanced view of the worship of the apostolic 
church unless we remember that it did practice together and hold in 
equal honor the sacramental and pneumatic, liturgic and prophetic 
responses to God in Christ.” 

Throughout subsequent history is traced the interplay of the two 
elements, now in harmony, but too often in conflict. Every chapter 
tempts to comment. Particularly outstanding perhaps is the delightful 
study of the Greek Orthodox rites, with their “theocentric temper and 
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cosmic outlook, their longing for the transfiguration of man, their deep 
and wide sacramentalism, their supernatural sense.” Carefully 
weighed, these words, and thoroughly justified, as any attendant on 
that mystic worship can feel. “Entering its atmosphere, we part from 
the world of succession and enter another order ; where under symbols 
and in a mystery, the Eternal is apprehended and adored.” 

The Russian church has been ruthlessly forced back into the world 
of time. But again, God makes the wrath of man to praise him. It isa 
blessed by-product of the Russian revolution that this great and ancient 
church, long practically ignored by the rest of Christendom, has once 
more taken its place in the larger Christian fellowship. Once again, 
through the diaspora, as it were, the scholars and saints of that great 
communion, too often regarded as a fossil survival, are bringing to the 
common religious life of the West the rich treasures of their unequalled 
liturgy and of their philosophical thought. Miss Underhill is only one 
of many gladly to signal this gift. 

Passing to the review of the reformed and the free churches—dis- 
tinguished after a fashion unfamiliar in America—we find consistent 
perception of their necessary historical work, charismatic and correc- 
tive. Troeltsch’s useful definition of the sect and the church is here 
pressed into service as offering the key to the value and the limitations 
of these communions. Miss Underhill writes of them with respect and 
insight, yet obviously as observer rather than as member. It is however 
for her own Anglican communion that her severest criticism is reserved. 
Not that she fails to do justice to its life preserving inconsistencies, its 
power to maintain values both transcendent and incarnational, its rich 
catholic heritage and its charismatic Protestant freedom. But she sees 
it calling less for rapture than for obedience—sober, temperate, moral- 
istic—“tending to biblical rather than to sacramental piety,” a via 
media which, apart from “maintaining in the English church a con- 
stant tension . . . , eludes not only the extremes of catholic and Protes- 
tant cultus, but also the heights and deeps of the religious life.” Surely 
she almost leans over backward in such a passage, and many a reader 
whose sense of the numinous has been fostered at Anglican altars will 
protest. But it is wise strategy as well as courtesy to stress one’s own 
defects more sharply than any others. And the final impression left by 
the book is not of defects or achievements in this or that communion ; 
it is of the persistence through all partial emphases of the awed thanks- 
giving with which the human spirit opens itself to the influx of power 
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from above. That thanksgiving is choral: “In worship, the soul poured 
out in its solitude to God is yet subordinated to the great rhythm 
of the divine society, going up to the altar and offering itself for the 
purpose of his undeclared design.” 

A notable “liturgical movement” is going on within the Roman 
Church. It has wakened to the anomaly which has long shocked our 
rationalizing Protestant minds, and seeks to open a jealously guarded 
but not understood heritage to the whole worshiping body. A liturgical 
movement no less notable though less formal among the Protestant 
communions is seeking in a different way to restore our ancient heri- 
tage. To comprehension and appropriation of that heritage Miss 
Underhill’s book offers welcome help. 


TOWARD A COMMON CHRISTIAN FAITH 
BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


HE approaching conference of Christian leaders at Oxford, 

England, this summer must stir every thoughtful Christian with 

expectation regarding the possibility of cooperative delibera- 
tion upon the important issues now confronting the Christian world. 
For several months now scholars in Europe and America have been 
engaged in an exchange of thought upon basic aspects of the Christian 
faith, hoping through such critical discussion to prepare the way for 
more successful cooperative endeavor when the conference convenes. 
Out of this exchange of views certain facts have emerged which cast 
light not only upon current universal trends in Christian thought, but 
also upon the differences in point of view among the thinkers who will 
participate in the interchange at Oxford. 

One fact is that the Continental theology represented by Barth and 
Brunner is vigorously opposed by critical minds in England and in 
America. So complete indeed is the impasse in some cases that there 
seems to be no starting ground for a cooperative effort in rethinking 
Christian doctrine. The disagreement with the Continental theology 
is most marked among those thinkers who have been least affected by 
the present cultural crisis and the growing communal emphasis. Fur- 
ther, to the degree that organismic concepts enter theology, sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Continental position increases, even though 
agreement at many points is not possible. In view of these considera- 
tions there may be value in noting more closely the relation between 
the neosupernaturalism of continental Europe and the neonaturalism 
which is taking form in America under the stimulus of organismic 
thought. 


I 


Consider first their similarities. Both register impatience with the 
easygoing idealism of prewar liberalism. Both are grimly realistic with 
regard to the forces that oppose the religious spirit. Both see the cause 
of right as a battle to be won, not simply as a utopia that will evolve. In 
more theological particulars they are also similar. Both the Continental 
theology and this American religious naturalism despair of the purely 
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subjective approach to reality. The objective mood is vigorous in each 
of them. Consequently, in both views the transcendency of God is a 
paramount emphasis. God is here! You cannot escape his reality— 
even his judgment! In both cases, therefore, there is clear recognition 
of the insufficiency of man by himself. A difference of degree is to be 
noted, however: the one regards man as utterly impotent; the other 
views him simply as inadequate, incapable of fulfilling his life by him- 
self or of saving his world. In both views there is emphasis upon the 
unworthiness of man and the need of penitence, discipline and redemp- 
tive change. Likewise, in the two diagnoses of the present cultural 
crisis similarities occur. We are at the end of an era that has spent itself 
in self-sufficient, individualistic effort. There can be no health in our 
social order as long as we persist in that direction. Men and society 
must come to terms with the actual conditions of reality that surround 
us. They must see that only in relation with God, the source and center 
of their existence, can they find fulfillment. Life is not atomistic; it is 
corporate. God and men forma pattern, a Gestalt, a configuration. To 
act as if that pattern did not exist is to incur frustration and folly. 
Therefore the message of each is: Return to God! Become alive to his 
reality in our midst and commit yourselves to him in full devotion. 

At this point the differences emerge. Return to God? But how find 
God? The analysis of the Continental theologian is extremely forth- 
right. His starting proposition is: We know nothing of God. We can 
know nothing of him, for God is in heaven and we are on earth. We 
cannot penetrate the veil of his reality. What, then, is our hope? 
Jesus Christ! is the emphatic reply. Jesus Christ, who appeared in a 
point of time and revealed God, is man’s only hope. How can we know 
that revelation? Through the supernatural word of God given in 
Scripture. Go, then, to the Scriptures, particularly to the New Testa- 
ment, and receive the message of revelation from God. . . . It is of signal 
interest that wherever Continental theology has taken hold a renewed 
emphasis upon Bible study has followed. 

The analysis of the neonaturalist is also forthright, although not so 
decisive. He does not acknowledge the starting supposition of the Con- 
tinental view that we know nothing of God. We do know something of 
God. Not all can be known, for God in his full reality is more than we 
can think. Always there is the penumbra of mystery that baffles and 
confounds. But God is in our midst—that we know—shaping us in 
ways which we do not completely understand and of which we are 
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hardly aware. His reality is so pervasive, so persistent, so subtle, so 
silent, so immense, so mighty, that his actuality may escape us utterly. 
But his mighty gentleness works on among us. What, then, are the 
marks of God? What are the evidences of this mighty working? The 
theory of value that underlies this analysis cannot be entered into here, 
but the essence of it is the essence of the Christian message. It is the 
philosophical formulation of the gospel of love. That reality is su- 
premely worthful and worthy of our devotion which makes for mutual 
support, mutual value and mutual meaning. That which tears and 
mars and destroys the organic unity of life is evil. That which mends, 
enhances and fulfills that organic growth of fellowship is good. God, 
then, is what Jesus said he was: The Good. Not a static good, but the 
growing Good. The silent working reality in our midst that weaves 
the web of human and divine solidarity, the power that makes us one 
—this is God. 


II 


Not many months ago I had occasion to participate in a ten-day dis- 
cussion of the Christian message for our times in which these two types 
of thought, along with other theological points of view, were contin- 
ually seeking reconciliation. I enjoyed the opportunity not only to 
observe their capacity for mutual adjustment, but to search out in my 
own thinking the areas of thought which could be harmonized with 
other formulations of the Christian faith. The personnel of the group 
was of such a character as to give the gathering the semblance of an 
international round table. The leader was a graduate student from 
Wanganui, New Zealand; the rapporteur, a young Indian woman 
from the faculty of the Isabelle Thoburn College in Lucknow ; and the 
counselor was a theological professor from a midwestern school border- 
ing upon the eastern frontier. The remaining members were Christian 
leaders from Japan, China, Australia, Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, England and from all parts of the United States. Our purpose 
was to determine, if possible, whether or not Christians representing 
such diverse cultural backgrounds and theological points of view could 
discover a common basis of devotion sufficiently genuine to give the 
feeling of a world Christian community. 

There was this qualification: assent did not carry with it complete 
agreement. ‘The differences theologically were just as pronounced at 
the close of the discussions as before. The Anglo-catholics remained 
loyal to the Apostles’ Creed. The Barthians persisted in their language 
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of dialectic. And the empiricists, sobered and dazed by the downpour 
of dogmatics which they had encountered for days, stood firm for the 
faith of their fathers—that is, their American fathers. There was no 
concern to wrestle with theological differences ; they were to be noted 
and frankly acknowledged. And when the statement of common faith 
was set forth members of each group were encouraged to note the points 
on which they would place greater or less emphasis in presenting it to 
their constituencies. At the conclusion of ten days of deliberation we 
found ourselves giving common assent to nine affirmations: 


(1) That God, as revealed through Jesus Christ, lives and works among us. 

(2) That man and society are dependent upon God for their fulfillment. 

(3) That men and women of our generation in great numbers are unmindful of 
this imperative relationship or indifferent to its demands. 

(4) That this blindness and indifference are at the root of our individual and 
social frustration. 

(5) That the hope of personal and social salvation lies in men’s return to God 
as the center of life and in their readiness to yield to him in humility in order to be 
cleansed of the arrogant self-sufficient attitude that shuts them out from his divine 
working. 

(6) That the way to return to God is to commit ourselves to Christ, who is the 
revelation of God in human history and the one who did yield utterly to the will of 
God. In him, therefore, we envisage God and the way that brings life, and we 
receive the power to give ourselves to God. 

(7) That the men and women who have thus turned to God through Christ, in 
spite of their differences in thought and expression, constitute a world-wide com- 
munity through which flows a unifying life strengthening the several members in 
their common loyalty and inspiring them for Christian living. 

(8) These truths have certain direct implication for human living and social 
organization and therefore lay upon us certain demands in the form of Christian 
ethics, the exact character of which is to be determined through faithful effort to 
recognize God at the center of every situation as it arises. 

(9) As an aid to Christian living, then, an ardent study of the Bible is impera- 
tive, for there we are confronted with a clear portrayal of life lived in relation to 


God. 


Many reading this statement of common faith for the first time will 
doubtless find it too traditional and theological to be expressive of the 
insights and feelings of the modern man. One should.remember, how- 
ever, that any statement that bridges America, Europe, Australia, New 
Zealand and the Far East cannot be expressed in the latest American 
idioms. Furthermore, any utterance that seeks to bring contemporary 
people into communion with Christians of all ages cannot be ultra- 


modern in its terms. 
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As one who participated in this group deliberation and who found a 
sense of oneness with these proponents of various views, I should like to 
undertake a presentation of our common faith from the point of view 
of an empirical theist. The intent of such an analysis, needless to say, 
will not be to demonstrate how theological an empiricist can get, but 
to report, as it were, a case study in which the doctrinal ideas of liberal- 
ism, neosupernaturalism, and neonaturalism came into live relation 
and interaction. 

Consider these affirmations, then, from the point of view of one who 
chooses to be known as a mystical naturalist. 


III 


(1) That God, as revealed through Fesus Christ, lives and works 
among us. To employ that statement to express the thought of an em- 
piricist must certainly seem to many who read these pages a mere jug- 
gling of terms, if not outright deception. But I do not regard it so. That 
statement speaks truth to me which it seems important to grasp. I 
frankly recoil from such a word as “revealed,” and I feel there is loss 
rather than gain in narrowing the envisagement of God to the one per- 
son in history. In these respects I differ sharply from those of the 
Barthian persuasion, to whom the word “revealed” is one of singular 
meaning, and for whom Jesus Christ is the one and only opening 
through which the God of heaven becomes known to the men of earth. 
Yet, partly out of a strong desire to hold company with Christians past 
and present, and basically because I find a fact here important to re- 
tain, granting my exceptions, I affirm that statement. 

What is the important fact? It is that God, whatever else he may be, 
is the reality that comes into concrete expression in the person of 
Christ. To me this is no vague piety, for God, as I conceive his reality, 
is the growing reality in our midst making for mutual value and com- 
munity. I borrow here, of course, from Wieman’s theory of value, 
which impresses me as being the most vivid and expressive formulation 
of the theistic concept that has come from modern philosophical 
thought. Wherever I see that reality of mutuality and community 
operative, I behold God at work in the world. I see it in many forms: 
in the growth of pines and the mighty redwood trees, in the growth of 
the child exploring his way toward maturity ; I see God in the growth 
of friendships, in the emerging sentiments of personalities, apprecia- 
tions, kindliness, the gentleness of good men and women, the devotion 
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of loved ones and the integrity of the pure in heart ; I see God in vaster, 
more majestic movements of the world process, in the struggles of hu- 
mankind issuing both in triumphs and in defeats. Throughout the reach 
of time and space, where organic growth is at work making for the 
integration of elements that promote and increase mutuality and cre- 
ative unity, the reality of God is discernible. 

But I cannot complete any account of the envisagement of God with- 
out pausing with humility and sobering expectancy before the solitary 
spirit of the ages, Jesus Christ. In him I do see this reality richly in- 
carnated, integrated and animated through a sense of oneness with and 
complete devotion to the God whose marks he discloses. This God does 
live and work among us. So alive is his reality that I can relate myself 
in organic ways to his activity. And so operative is this growing good 
that I can discern its present achievements and look forward with hope 
to its yet unrealized future. God becomes my cause. 

(2) That man and society are dependent upon God for their ful fill- 
ment. ‘This is a truth which I would both affirm and proclaim. For 
God and man are one pattern. I agree heartily with the statement of 
Emil Brunner (although I may read into his words meaning which he 
does not intend) that “the distinctive characteristic of the Christian 
doctrine is that in it man is regarded as a being whose very existence is 
determined by his relation to God and to his fellow man. Man is not ‘in 
himself’ a creature of a particular kind, of whom it can then be stated 
in addition that he also has relations with God and with his fellow 
man; no, from the very outset man is conceived in his relation to God 
and to his fellow man; apart from this relation he cannot be manat all ; 
thus it is of the very essence of man’s nature to be related both to God 
and to his fellow man.” 

Older theologies expressed this view in various ways. For the most 
part their doctrines implied a forensic relationship, carrying with it the 
idea of preferred status to assure escape from an otherwise inevitable 
judgment. Dependence upon God in that sense has little meaning for 
me. But back of that language is this truth: that man needs God, not 
simply to escape the judgment of his wrath (although that element in 
some form is involved here, too), but to find that fulfillment of his life 
which normally is open to those creatures of earth who find organic 
adjustment to the creative order. God and man, in other words, form 
a cosmic Gestalt the integrity of which is dependent upon this mutual 


adjustment. 
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This matter can be put more plainly. God, being the growth of 
organic unity making for mutuality and community, constitutes the 
very movement in life which mends and heals not only the distracted 
and disorganized personalities of frustrated folk, but also the bungling 
mechanisms of the social process. God is essential to man and society, 
too ; for being this creative order making for fulfillment and increasing 
the growth of mutual value and community, his reality is that which 
correlates and unifies the striving of both individuals and society in such 
a way that their efforts, plans and purposes increasingly support, en- 
hance and mean one another. To speak of planned economy, then, is 
to give hint of this movement toward mutuality in practical terms. But 
planned economy could become a mechanism of doubtful worth. Inte- 
grated with this mighty movement of gentle growth it may be the eco- 
nomic mechanism through which devotion to God is given practical 
implementation. 

(3) That men and women of our generation in great numbers are 
unmindful of this imperative relationship or indifferent to its demands. 
This, as an observation, is not peculiar to any one theological group, 
but is a distinctive emphasis of those current developments which have 
reacted against theological liberalism. It is a phase of the new empha- 
sis upon the objectiveness of reality as over against the assumed subjec- 
tive point of view of liberal theology. At this point the Continental 
theology of Europe and the theistic emphasis of the empirical sort in 
America come together. In Barthianism the “judgment” which this 
blindness to the fact of God brings is particularly emphasized. In sub- 
terranean forms of Barthianism, such as is developed in the philosophy 
of Paul Tillich, there is more concern to point out the constructive im- 
portance of living in relation to the “unconditioned.” In the philosophy 
of religion developed by Henry Nelson Wieman the constructive phase, 
in terms of the yet unrealized possibilities of value, is given primary 
emphasis. 

(4) That this blindness and indifference are at the root of our indi- 
vidual and social frustration is again a diagnosis common to both 
groups of theological realists. This point is simply the social applica- 
tion of the third affirmation and brings out more vividly the peril of 
man’s separation from God. 

In both the Continental theology and the realistic theologies of 
America this recognition takes the form of a reaction against the cap- 
italistic spirit and a searching for an acceptable alternative with which 
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to reconstruct the social organization. It is, in fact, the negative aspect 
of the commitment to community and growing organic unity. It should 
not be taken as simply negative, however, for it is an essential part of 
the diagnosis of our social ills and is prolegomena to any constructive 
effort that may be launched to remedy those ills. Paul Tillich and 
Reinhold Niebuhr have been the most outspoken theologians on this 
point. Tillich in his Religious Situation frankly calls the “capitalistic 
spirit” a demonic tendency, and the reaction against it “the most reli- 
gious symptom of our times.” Niebuhr, with less clearly formulated 
philosophic bases but with more prophetic discernment, has continually 
pointed out the tragedy and folly persisting in modern life as a result of 
this secularization in society. Wieman, too, is led to a social philosophy 
committed to the building of a new social structure, for he sees in the 
present mores and in the accepted methods of social economy the very 
attitudes and forces that tear down or obstruct the growth of organic 
unity. 

Singularly enough, no one of these men has seen fit to ally himself 
fully with any existing party or movement committed to the communal 
form of life. Tillich and Niebuhr, in taking sides with the socialist 
tendency, have initiated a distinctive movement of “Socialist Chris- 
tians” while Wieman has persistently refused to be openly identified 
with any organized collectivist movement. None of these men sees in 
current collectivist movements that conscious commitment to the 
superhuman working in the world which makes for community and 
organic unity. Being God-centered in their faith, they cannot take 
up incautiously with any party or movement simply because it stresses 
community as its objective. Theirs is a religious philosophy of social 
change; not a philosophy of secular reform or of revolution. Sensitive, 
as they certainly must be, to their kinship with these other collectivist 
groups, they nevertheless cannot espouse any movement that is purely 
Marxian in basis and motive. Consequently, their diagnosis leads them 
to affirm the fifth point of our common faith. 

(5) That the hope of personal and social salvation les in men’s re- 
turn to God as the center of life and in their readiness to yteld to him 
in humility in order to be cleansed of the arrogant self-sufficient attt- 
tude that shuts them out from his divine working. Let it not be assumed 
that simply turning to God in a sentimental or pious sense can bring 
about social change. That is not what is meant by this affirmation. 
What is meant is that a recentering of life in the individual and in 
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society must take place before the processes of life at work there can 
become salutary and fulfilling. Men must be thrust from their tiny 
thrones of self to become subjects of a greater kingdom. Self-seeking 
unrelated to the growing good of the commonweal and in opposition to 
its basic interests must be routed, else salvation in no sense is possible. 

To the degree that this fundamental recentering of life takes place, 
something more than the immediate influences of good will may be 
expected. Men and society, integrated in the larger pattern of the cor- 
porate Good, will come into a way of working in which resources and 
potential forces heretofore unavailable, even unimagined, may be re- 
leased, bringing to men a saving power in corporate form which will 
mean life instead of death to their hopes and dreams of the great soci- 
ety. Only as men commit themselves in full devotion to this growing 
good in our midst can this social salvation come upon us. 

(6) The way to return to God is to commit ourselves to Christ who 
is the revelation of God in human history and the one who did yield 
utterly to the will of God. In him therefore we envisage God and the 
way that brings life, and we receive the power to give ourselves to God. 
Here some theological distinctions need to be noted. The Barthian 
affirms this principle with forthright conviction, and would even choose 
to give it starker clarity. The empiricist, however, treads more 
cautiously here in the interest of accuracy. As has been said, he sees 
God disclosed in many facts and events of history as well as in the 
phenomena of our present life bearing the marks of God. He is less 
exclusive, therefore, in defining the conditions for envisaging God. But 
he stands in full humility and devotion, alongside of his Continental col- 
leagues, before the towering figure of the Christ as one “who did yield 
utterly to the will of God.” We may acquire something of the spirit of 
humility and strength of will to commit ourselves to the cause of God in 
other ways; but we recognize the religious power of the communion 
table. As Christians we are impelled to return again and again to its 
altar and through its sacramental association receive its cleansing 
power and renew our purpose. Committing ourselves to Christ is more 
than an act of ritual, however; it is living a life of devotion, silently 
recalling in every act of dedication within the common life the spirit of 
loyalty to the Good which pervaded and motivated his life. In him, 
therefore, we do more than see God, we receive the power to give 
ourselves to God. 


(7) That the men and women who have thus turned to God through 
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Christ, in spite of their differences in thought and expression, constitute 
a world-wide community through which flows a unif ying life strength- 
ening the several members in their common loyalty and inspiring them 
for Christian living. Some will make more of this affirmation than 
others. Some will take it to affirm a metaphysically invisible reality 
comparable to the mystical body of Christ; others will conceive the 
community as a militant remnant inspired for battle against a secular 
world. In the one view there is the priestly emphasis upon the divine 
hovering over the profane, suggesting sacramental discriminations; in 
the other, there is the prophetic call to come apart and be separate, 
making for an exclusive fellowship. Neither of these persuades me to 
respond wholeheartedly. Nevertheless, I am drawn to this reality of a 
world-wide Christian community constituting the many contrite and 
committed lives that acknowledge with genuine sentiment the sov- 
ereignty of one who was one with God. I should conceive it, however, 
not in any supernatural sense, nor in the sense of an exclusive elect 
committed to reformative and redemptive ends, but as a unifying fel- 
lowship through whom the growing good is becoming actualized and 
personalized within the human sphere—bearers of the human heritage 
and worthy men charged, through their own choice of the good, with 
the creative extension of this supreme value among men. 

In the very nature of the case, therefore, this fellowship would be 
inclusive not simply of those who say “Lord, Lord,” but of all who do 
his will; not simply of those who through word of mouth “acknowl- 
edge” Christ, but of all who embody the concrete richness which was in 
Christ, the mind and spirit making for mutuality and community which 
is the manifested reality of God. 

This consciousness of the corporate community as bearers of spiritual 
value has been a motivating factor in many religious and philosophic 
faiths. It appears in a purely humanistic form in the positivism of Au- 
guste Comte and in current philosophies like that of Bertrand Russell 
in “A Free Man’s Worship” and of M. C. Otto in Things and Ideals. 
It is given more mystical and metaphysical interpretation in Royce’s 
concept of the “beloved community.” More recently it has been formu- 
ulated in Bergson’s Two Sources of Morality and Religion as the “new 
humanity” released from the matter-arrested status to become again 
the purified channel through which the “creative élan” might continue 
its work toward intended human ends. To be sure, these concepts go 
beyond the usual meaning implied in “the Christian community,” as 
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Christian groups use the phrase ; nevertheless, the concepts are related 
and tend to enhance one another when they are brought together. It is 
my conviction that the concept of Christian community assumes 
greater significance when it is brought into relation with the human- 
istic view of corporate humanity. And it, in turn, enhances the hu- 
manistic concept by defrosting the icy skepticism that hovers over “the 
warm valley of human affection.” Whether one posit a cosmic loneli- 
ness or a cosmic companionship for mankind, the sense of the solidarity 
of enobled human spirits is significant. In fact, it may be considered 
one of the noblest fruits of man’s intuitive powers. 

(8) These truths have certain direct implications for human living 
and social organization and therefore lay upon us certain demands in 
the form of Christian ethics, the exact character of which is to be de- 
termined through faithful effort to recognize God at the center of every 
situation as it arises. The phrasing of this statement is in the nature of 
a concession to theological liberalism ; yet it puts the matter in such a 
way as to leave the liberal wondering if his point has really been ex- 
pressed. The liberal is in the habit of speaking of specific attitudes, 
principles and traits. Religion in fact becomes for him ethics “tinged 
with emotion.” Thus when he comes to interpret the significance of 
Jesus he emphasizes the way of life, the character, the social attitudes 
and principles enunciated by the master teacher and the prince of reli- 
gious men. 

Both the Continental theologian and the American religious empiri- 
cist have turned from this procedure to get at what seems to them a 
more fundamental matter. Both of them might speak of it as an about- 
facing, a reorientation of life, a recovery of perspective which puts God 
at the center of life’s interests. There is something more “total” about 
this procedure. One committed to it despairs of speaking about “‘spe- 
cific attitudes,” not because he lacks the practical motive but because 
he feels the need of something more thoroughgoing than acquiring at- 
titudes or adopting principles. The envisagement of God and commit- 
ment to that vision changes life’s scenery and impels one with new 
desire and new motivation. This is the psychological fact underlying 
the gospel of the apostle Paul, and the cardinal point differentiating it 
from the religion of precepts held by the Pharisees. It is perhaps not 
inaccurate to observe that the realistic theologies of today differ from 
theological liberalism in exactly the same sense and upon somewhat 
the same points that Pauline theology differed from Pharisaic Judaism. 
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(9) As an aid to Christian living, then, an ardent study of the Bible 
is imperative, for there we are confronted with a clear portrayal of life 
lived in relation to God. To the Barthian this is an essential conclusion 
to all that has preceded. And groups that come under the influence of 
this theology invariably stress Bible study in accordance with Barthian 
exegesis. 

The empirical theist might recognize the importance of such study 
as a means of being stimulated by its portrayal of God-centered living ; 
but he would not restrict his search for such stimulus to an exploration 
of biblical situations. For him every situation, ancient or current, and 
every literature, Christian or otherwise, which helps relate man to God 
and men to one another in such ways as to make for mutual value and 
support, provides religious stimulus and increases the capacity for reli- 
gious living. 


RW/ 


There is no reason to feel assured that Christian leaders gathering at 
Oxford this summer will find common ground in these affirmations. 
Nor is it reasonable to expect any group of Christian people, picked at 
random, to seize upon them as a statement of their common faith. 
These commitments represent days of laborious interaction between 
minds that were at the outset stubbornly at odds and at times hostile. 
That out of such a company of variant minds there should emerge even 
the sense of a common faith gives ground for hope that wherever 
Christian thinkers come together, sobered by the events of our times 
and persistent in their deliberations, the common centers of their devo- 
tion, if not of their faith, will appear and be stirringly illuminated. The 
weeks at Oxford will shed new light on this venture. 


Lah 


CAN CHRISTIANITY BE APPLIED? 
By V. A. DEMANT 


the church as the body that exists to give the world its moral and 

social ideals, and also as a kind of power house to put enough 
spiritual energy behind the best-meaning projects of society. A well 
known Anglican bishop was completely taken in a few years ago when 
an eminent financier pleased him by saying, “You know, bishop, we 
cannot solve this world problem ourselves; we need the help of the 
church.”” The meaning no doubt was, “If the church will persuade men 
to take their deprivations on their knees, then our interests will look as 
if they were really laws.” But whether genuine or not, the attitude that 
the church exists to help the world is the same as that implied in the 
title of that excellent book published in the United States, Religion 
Lends a Hand. This attitude reached its climax when a dignitary read 
a lecture to some clergy on “The Function of God”! The whole as- 
sumption that religion should be of “use” has become so much a part 
of Anglo-Saxon unconsciousness that it would be harsh to call it 
blasphemous ; but it would have to be called by that name in any epoch 
more religiously aware than this one. 


L is still a common practice in England and America to speak of 


I 


This desire for a practical religion undoubtedly grew up as a cor- 
rective of that irrelevant personal pietism which was a refuge from 
rather than the solver of the problems of living. And no small part of 
the religious crisis of our day is the realization that this practical reli- 
gion is just as irrelevant in molding history as the pietism it wished to 
displace. Many serious Christians feel that if they have to be irrelevant 
anyway, they would rather be irrelevant on their knees before their 
Maker than at the most brilliant conference on social ethics. The col- 
lapse of “practical” religion is especially manifest in the feebleness of 
this faith in the presence of political movements that are sweeping 
away all the landmarks of our customary historical and social thought. 
A satisfying religion can be recovered only by a rediscovery of the way 
in which the impact of the Christian religion has ever, in fact, made 
history. And then the task is to find the way in which that impact can 
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be brought to bear on the present historical moment. The faith has to 
be presented not merely as a set of eternally valid truths which ought 
to be embodied in society if men were all Christians, but as a power 
that will make men Christian because it takes hold of their problems 
where they are. 

This presentation demands that the church cease from pretending 
that the problems men have are the problems Christians would like 
them to have and then give the right answer. The church must also 
cease trying to give a better answer than the world to the problems the 
world has set in its own way. It must take the problems men have and 
show that they are insoluble unless they are restated in terms of the 
nature of reality as the Christian faith knows it. The extent to which 
the faith is a reality to a particular generation is determined much 
more by the way it states its questions than by the way it gives answers. 
I raise therefore the question whether the failure of “practical” religion 
may not be due primarily to the fact that Christians have set the prob- 
lem in a way borrowed from the well meaning world instead of in 
authentic Christian terms. 

Among those who are concerned to Christianize civilization the 
commonest way of stating their problem is to speak of a discrepancy 
between ideals and practice. Practice falls far below the ideal, and the 
problem is to raise the practice to the level of the ideal. Christians are 
impressed by the seriousness of the present situation—the fact that al- 
though men have almost perfected the means of living, this achieve- 
ment is likely to be lost or turned into disaster because they lack any 
sense of the meaning and purpose of life. They then ask how the church 
can infuse Christian principles and ideals into this modern secular 
humanitarianism. 

The problem was amply and strikingly developed in this way by Sir 
E. J. Russell in his Hibbert Lecture of 1936, “Modern Conflicts of 
Practice and Ideals.” We may take that lecture as the best example of 
this delineation of the problem. The lecture is itself the strongest evi- 
dence that the problem cannot be stated or handled in the form of the 
“conflict of practice and ideals,” for the speaker himself concludes by 
stating an entirely different problem. He rejects the political totalita- 
rianism of Russia and Germany where “there is no conflict of ideals with 
practice simply because there ideals and practice are alike in the hands 
of the rulers.” It is not a conflict between them but the distastefulness 
of both the practice and the ideals that leads him to hope for another 
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solution. This alternative he sees in the possibility of “a compelling 
ideal that will inspire men and women with a high purpose and fire 
them with energy and enthusiasm to achieve it.” What isa “compelling 
ideal”? Does the mere fact that it is a high one make it compelling? 
That cannot be, for Sir E. J. Russell holds that the Christian ideal is the 
highest known, and the problem he sets before us consists in the fact 
that it is not now compelling. 

I venture to argue that the whole conception of a conflict between 
practice and ideals is misleading and even mischievous. In fact, the 
modern habit of expressing the problem in that way is part of the prob- 
lem itself. It implies on the one hand a kind of mental picture of what 
men want to do and to be, which is the ideal, and on the other a kind 
of magic fluid called “will” that could be pumped up to a certain in- 
tensity when it will enable men to knock the actual world about to 
make it match the picture. May not the very reason why Christian 
ideals are ineffective be that we have now for some centuries thought 
of the Christian religion as the dispenser of ideals and the voice of 
exhortation to the sluggish will, whereas in fact the Christian church 
which converted the world began not with ideals or exhortation but 
with affirmation of the nature of reality? It was a doctrine of what zs 
much more radically than of what ought to be. The nature of God, 
the essential nature of man and the forces which cause him to violate 
his essential nature—it was what the Christian gospel declared about 
such things that made it “good news.” 

Christ speaks to men of what they are—“children of the Father,” 
“branches of the vine,” “runaway sheep,” “children of wrath”—as the 
ground of his call to obedience. And this is said against the background 
of what God is and what God does. The whole drama of redemption 
was seen by the early church as something God does because man is a 
certain kind of creature. And because this conviction of his nature and 
destiny became burned into the soul of the Christian man, he turned 
the world upside down and restored hope in a disintegrated empire. 
This accomplishment would never have been achieved by a proclama- 
tion of ideals, pictures of what human life should be like. Nothing is 
clearer from the everyday life in personal and public relations than 
that men are but slightly moved to action by advice and exhortation 
or by visions of an ideal world. They are moved by words of affirma- 
tion as to what they are or can be, a revelation of the truth about them- 
selves that comes as a discovery, or they are moved to act by provoca- 
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tion at an offensive declaration of what someone thinks they are. The 
faith that has moved men has always been an indicative before it was 
an imperative. 


II 


Another feature of the Christian faith when it is a compelling fact is 
that it knows nothing of a conflict of practice and ideals. It knows only 
a conflict of wills, or a divided will, or an imperfect will. And the 
will is the act which looked at from the inside is motive or what we may 
call the ideal, and looked at from the outside is the practice. There can 
be no ideal that does not issue in practice even if the practice is only to 
sit and spin daydreams. An apparent conflict of ideals and practice is 
in fact a conflict of ideals or a conflict of practices, the same thing 
viewed subjectively or objectively. The idea of a will behind an act 
and an ideal behind the will is just the rationalized psychology of the 
ineffective man and of a civilization with many means and no purposes. 

St. Paul says, “The good that I would, I do not, but the evil which I 
would not that I practice.” The conflict is real, in the core of the man: 
“O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from this body of 
death?” To speak of a conflict of practice and ideals is to use a totally 
misleading expression of this terrible struggle. What happens, happens 
in the citadel of the person. This is the person who when he had won 
the victory converted the world. Can we imagine this triumph being 
achieved by a modern who would have said, “I’m afraid I have not suc- 
ceeded in putting my ideals into practice ; I must really try”? In fact, 
to set the problem as a conflict of ideals and practice is to draw the 
same picture as the man who sees his condition as one in which he can- 
not do what he wants. With St. Paul it is a conflict of ideals, “two 
laws,” and a conflict of practices—for unless it were also this there 
would be no real struggle. Just because what we call ideals are desires 
that are successfully opposed either from within or without, it is useless 
to speak of solving the conflict between ideals and practice, and still 
more unreal to imagine that this is possible by an inculcation of more 
exacting ideals. This very St. Paul tells us that it was awareness of the 
ideal—“‘the law’ —that made his will less effective.. His conflict is 
solved not by a process of bringing practice into line with ideals, but 
by recognition of another fact, the will of God that then becomes his 
own; the “law of the spirit of life in Christ, which made me free from 
the law of sin and death.” 
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St. Augustine too, in the famous passages of the eighth book of the 
Confessions, bears witness to the truth that the contrast between “the 
two wills” is the state of man before he can act willingly. When the 
conflict was resolved “the ability was one with the will, and to will was 
to do.” 

These examples, which could be extended by a study of other men 
who have made Christian history, such as Luther and Ignatius Loyola, 
illustrate the way in which they set the problem. It is for them not a 
question of infusing a man or a culture with Christian ideals, but of 
healing a broken or a divided will within it. And that divided will, 
which may be called a conflict of practices or a conflict of ideals, has 
first to be identified. As Maurice Reckitt once said, “Man cannot 
choose between God and mammon until he has learnt how to dis- 
tinguish them, and that [distinction] it is religion’s responsibility to 
make plain.” Religion is a word of truth about the “is” before it can be 
a word of power about the “‘ought.”” We cannot therefore take our hu- 
manist culture as a neutral receptacle which now lacks a purpose and 
replenish it with Christian values and ideals. There are such ideals 
within it, but the very fact that they remain so pitiably within the 
realm of ideals is a challenge to examine the nature of the culture itself. 
And we shall find that it is not a neutral receptacle for ideals but a 
complex structure with a divided will, of which such Christian “ideals” 
as there may be constitute one of the divisions. 


III 


It is necessary to distinguish between the technical bag of tricks 
which applied science has put into our hands and the empirical hu- 
manism of the same epoch. The first is morally neutral, an instrument 
of power for good and evil. Is the second? E. J. Russell thinks so, and 
speaks of giving it a driving force, and of interpreting and using the 
ideals and principles of Christianity “in our present economic and 
social conditions.” Now, it is just the impossibility of so interpreting 
and using these ideals which has impressed those who have been most 
thoroughly working and thinking on this question. The social order, 
though showing no clear and conscious guiding principle, is neverthe- 
less not morally neutral but has in it something that makes it insus- 
ceptible of being infused with “Christian ideals.” Some of us have 
reached the conclusion that you cannot “apply the Christian ethic” to 
a social order which has grown up without any direction by a Christian 
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philosophy, and by this we mean not merely a doctrine of the “ought” 
but a doctrine of the “is.” Russell pertinently quotes, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens.” Yes, but how are we to do it? A year or two ago 
Wwe were given some contradictory advice by economists on one aspect 
of bearing one another’s burdens. The public was told by one set of 
experts that if a man had five shillings to spare at the end of the week 
unless he spent it over a counter he would be putting another man out 
of work for a day; another set of experts advised him to save it and 
invest it so that industry would be developed through his savings and 
would give more work to his fellows. The whole discussion assumed 
that it was the purpose of man to keep industry going. The contra- 
dictory character of the advice, to which there is as yet no accepted 
answer, is evidence that the assumption itself is false and that the 
whole organized relationship of men is built upon that false assump- 
tion. 

How is the inventor to serve his fellows when he knows that to use 
his God-given faculties to the full will probably be to put many men 
out of work? How are nations to be good neighbors when they are 
compelled by their own internal economic dilemmas to compete with 
others not for goods but for work as a means of income? How is the 
right-minded politician to serve his constituents when the political 
machine through which he has reached the position in which he can 
serve them has grown up around certain views of an issue that has no 
reality to the population? How are producers of goods and adminis- 
trators of money to bear one another’s burdens when the principles of 
the latter compel the former to stop producing or to pour their prod- 
ucts down the sink? How is the artist to feel at home in creating some- 
thing that is a joy forever when the commercial system demands rapid 
destruction and obsolescence in order to keep going? 

These and other acute questions indicate that we are facing a prob- 
lem not so much of the behavior of men within their organized activi- 
ties, but of the function, relations and validity of those activities them- 
selves. Where there is no overarching conception of the meaning and 
purpose of life—and the lack of this is the mark of our empirical hu- 
manism—then each of the activities of men struggles to assume the 
position of the key of life as a whole and there is a disruption of any 
true hierarchy of activities. So in fact we have seen, during the last 
century or two, economics, money, politics, sex and arts—each of them 
endeavoring to order society so that man shall behave as a function of 
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itself. Now we are at a stage in which nation and race are struggling 
to wrest supremacy from commercial idolatries as the key to human 
existence. This disorder, which gives rise to the moral dilemmas just 
indicated, means too that there is a real conflict of objectives in the 
various activities and interests of society. And when one of these activi- 
ties is out of its true order in the scheme of living, then it frequently 
becomes the more harmful, the better and more conscientious are the 
people who pursue it. That is what has happened to our humanist 
culture—it has ceased to be human. The activities of men are not di- 
rected in the interests of human living itself. Each becomes its own 
end and succeeds for a time in squeezing society into subservience to it 
until it is displaced. 

It might be contended that precisely because a humanist culture has 
no Weltanschauung, which knows the key of human life to be in the 
superhuman or divine sphere, it cannot truly remain human. But for 
the purpose of the argument it is sufficient to insist that society can, for 
want of a diffused sense of the purpose of life, be much less human in 
its order than the persons who compose it. This feature of modern 
civilization is almost a reversal of the situation in any of the cultures of 
the ancient and medieval world. There men were generally much 
more violent, unscrupulous and unprincipled than the social order 
built up by the theories and practice of their thinkers and legislators. 

It would not be difficult to trace this new situation in human history 
to the tendencies which began with the making absolute of the human 
mind at the Renaissance, the negation of man’s relatedness to the ob- 
jective world of God, the earth and his fellows, the emergence of a 
conception of him as pure subject confronting the objective world asa 
God-like spectator and manipulator. In order to eject man out of his 
concrete dependences, humanist thought had to divide him into two. 
M. Maritain has aptly parodied the influence of Descartes by saying 
that it encouraged the view of man as an angel driving a machine. 
The subjective being with the freedom of the angel became the con- 
cern of religion ; the external instrument, the machine, was the sphere 
of empirical living, and in this sphere man’s relatedness to his environ- 
ment could not be ignored. So modern man has been pressed to see 
himself as a subjectively free and objectively determined being. The 
sphere in which he had to recognize his dependence was that in which 


he had perforce to admit his relatedness, namely, the physical world 
and the sphere of public life. 
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This split between the spiritual and secular spheres is the root of the 
developments that have reached a state of crisis today. The external 
life of man, having lost any spiritual direction, has no guiding principle 
but that of efficiency. And because this dichotomy of man is really an 
illusion, his external relations do not remain spiritually a tabula rasa 
open to any moral directions idealists want to write upon it. By virtue 
of its divorce from conscious ethical direction the natural order of hu- 
man organization has been inverted. Spiritual responsibility having 
been relegated to the purely subjective and “spiritual” realm, modern 
attempts to bring Christian principles to bear upon the social order 
have reached an impasse. Man having been deified in his soul receives 
a sharp slap in the face when he discovers his impotence in directing 
the course of events. So we have on the one hand a capitulation to the 
trend of events, a renunciation of spiritual and moral direction. Situa- 
tions, not men, dictate action. And on the other hand, we have an 
inchoate cry for spontaneity and liberation from the constraints which 
are accepted as necessary safeguards against social disintegration. 

The dilemma is made more intolerable by the Pelagian habit of 
Anglo-Saxon religion which encourages the notion that the will can act 
as the agent of the absolute good in any social situation. Men are thus 
continually mistaking their relatively better decisions for decisions that 
embody the absolute good. That is the whole ethos of modern politics 
and economics. To take a moral outlook which for generations has 
been confined to making judgments upon the motives and acts of men, 
and attempt to apply it in a concrete social structure which has grown 
up in entire independence of a religious philosophy, is to deepen and 
not to relieve the tragedy of man and to foster disillusionment instead 
of encouragement. It is to drive deeper the wedge that has separated 
the inner and outer life for the last two centuries. It is to shout the 
louder a word of exhortation, where man is craving for a word of 
deliverance. It is to turn the gospel of redemption into a nagging 
moralism. 

There is a word of deliverance to be uttered: it is possible to bring 
the outer life of man into congruity with his inner life. That is not to 
say there will be an end of moral problems; on the contrary, it means 
that moral problems will be real ones. In an age where there is some 
parallelism between the best in the motives of men and the order of 
activities in organized society, every antisocial act is a deviation from 
the normally recognized standard and moral issues become matters of 
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real decision. When, as in our disordered society, we have not only 
evils but frustrations of the moral will, it is a sign that the social struc- 
ture does not reflect the moral conscience. Albert Schweitzer believed 
he had found in the eighteenth century a culture with harmony be- 
tween the ethical demands of men and the order of society: “In the 
days of naturalism and serious philosophy the individual got help and 
support from society through the general confidence in the victory of 
the rational and moral which society never failed to acknowledge as 
something which explained and justified itself” (The Philosophy of 
Civilization, Part 1). That general concord between the inner life of 
men and their external social living is a mark of civilization; then all 
serious decisions are within the sphere of the moral will. There are 
reasons for doubting whether Schweitzer is right in estimating the 
eighteenth century as a model of the form of civilization, but the cri- 
terion he lays down is the correct one. 

It is the conflict between the inner and outer life that constitutes the 
problem which is misleadingly stated as a conflict of practice and 
ideals. To infuse “ideals” into the motives of men before having ef- 
fected ‘“‘a renewing of the mind” about the structure of civilization is 
to ignore what is fundamental in the Christian gospel, namely, that 
moral appeals come after healing and deliverance, not before. Men 
in the mass are not open to moral appeals unless they feel that those 
appeals are a call to them to come back into a mode of life which 
underlies, in acknowledgment if not obedience, the civilization of 
which they are a part and from which they have willfully and sinfully 
departed. When appeals take the form of bidding men to act in a 
spirit contrary to the whole mood of society which has been dominant 
for some generations, they will be effective only with those who can 
afford to try experiments or with the few heroic souls who are likely to 
give their heroism luciferic pretensions and to despise their weaker 
brethren. 

It is just this relative correspondence between the inner and outer 
life that is aimed at in the totalitarian societies of our time. And if 
Christians, like Sir E. J. Russell, find totalitarianism distasteful, they 
must discover how to meet the same problem in a healthier and more 
acceptable way. The one thing that cannot be done is to intensify the 
impulse generated in the inner life and apply it like a mustard plaster 
to the outer life whose form has been determined by forces unrelated to 
the former. You cannot, for instance, materially “apply ethical prin- 
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ciples,” except to a negligible extent, to the activities within the struc- 
ture of an economic system whose end has been admittedly divorced 
from ethical direction for some centuries. This is almost an impossi- 
bility even when economic life is an economic if ruthless success; it is 
quite an impossibility when it has reached a condition of economic 
- contradiction, as when today industry has at the same time to save work 
and to make work. You cannot moralize a contradiction. 

It might be further shown that modern secularism, by allowing each 
human activity to find its own end undirected by an overruling concep- 
tion of the destiny of man, has resulted not ina merely natural purpose, 
but actually in a falsification of that activity’s natural purpose. The 
moral impulse becomes a reality only in a situation which is at least 
natural. When it has become unnatural a deeper influence than ex- 
hortation is required. Reinhold Niebuhr well says in his recent An 
Interpretation of Christian Ethics: “Moralistic appeals are in fact indi- 
cations of the dissipation of primary religious vitality... . What men 
are able to will depends not upon the strength of their willing, but upon 
the strength which enters their will and over which their will has little 
control.” 

And the impotence of the moral will which is not formed by deeper 
forces of faith, operating in a situation that is not informed by the same 
influences, is shown most clearly in the way the deliberate hopes of a 
whole era are suddenly turned into their dialectical contraries. The 
last phase of liberal humanism was inaugurated by the triple hope of 
material prosperity, international peace and democratic progress. The 
conditions and machinery for these things have been achieved in 
abundance. The very success of large-scale production is made an 
occasion for restricting its output in order that men may satisfy the 
conditions of acquiring it. The very interdependence of states, which 
Richard Cobden and Herbert Spencer hoped would prove an interna- 
tional cement, has sharpened rivalry all along the line. The democratic 
idea is so perverted even in countries that still retain its rickety skeleton 
that Mr. Baldwin can say, “In a democratic country it will be more and 
more necessary for the government to interfere in the lives of the peo- 
blew 
The liberal humanism of our recent past presents us then not with a 
failure to achieve its aims which could be cured by more intensive or 
higher ideals, but with the requirement that it be purged of a self- 
defeating principle. And we can learn much of the way in which the 
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Christian faith can effect this purging by examining the way in which 
the human spirit is attempting the same thing in those perverse ways 
exhibited by secular totalitarianism. In the totalitarian societies of 
contemporary Europe a vigorous and largely successful effort has been 
made to unify the inner and outer life of man. It is open to Christians 
to say that these unities are unstable because they suppress certain 
aspects of human reality which will not tolerate them indefinitely ; but 
that merely sets the Christian community the task of offering a principle 
of unity which is at once more congruous with man’s whole nature and 
also as practical as these cramping unities have succeeded in being. 

The unity between the inner and outer life which we see most char- 
acteristically in Russia, Italy and Germany ostensibly owes its force to 
their respective dictatorships. But this is only instrumental. The dic- 
tatorship becomes a possibility when the mood of a people will pay a 
great political price for the healing of the stress between its inner and 
outer life. It has succeeded precisely because it did not attempt to make 
a new ideology to fit the external situation or to mold the social fabric 
to express the old consciousness. The dictatorships were erected and 
supported by a turn of popular consciousness toward an entirely new 
movement in which the inner and outer life were at one, and both 
different from the old. The Russian revolution showed less expression 
of a popular consciousness than the later developments of fascist and 
nazi totalitarianism. But it forced a change of social structure and 
proceeded at the same time to make a “communist man” of the indi- 
vidual person, not only in his social behavior but also in his deepest 
motive. That is the ground of the communist hope (however illusory 
we may judge it in view of recent tendencies) that eventually the state 
may be allowed to wither away leaving men spontaneously of the com- 
munist stamp. The propaganda for bringing about this correspondence 
between man’s own impulse and the form of his environment was no 
mere exhortation to be something, but a revolutionary practice sup- 
ported by a philosophy of the nature of reality. As G. Lukacs says, 
“When the proletariat by means of the class struggle changes its posi- 
tion in society and thereby the whole social structure, in taking cog- 
nizance of the whole social situation, i.e., of itself, it not merely finds it- 
self face to face with a new object of understanding, but also changes 
its position as a knowing subject.” 

Fascism bridges the gulf between ideals and practice by making 
ideas the function of political action. It is thus further removed from 
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the cultural tradition of Christendom. It achieves unity by the sub- 
ordination of thought to the idea of the nation as the supreme category 
of action. Mussolini said in one of his speeches: “We have created a 
myth. This myth is faith, a noble enthusiasm. It does not have to bea 
reality ; it is an impulse and a hope, belief and courage. Our myth is 
the nation, the great nation which we wish to make into a concrete 
reality.” 

The longest step in transforming man’s conception of himself to 
correspond to the accompanying re-creation of social consciousness 
and order has been taken by national socialism in Germany. Professor 
Bergmann proclaims the Third Reich the expression of the “new hu- 
manity,’ and his most popular discussion of the thesis of a German 
national church in open revolt against Christianity is entitled Das 
Bildungsland der neuen Menschheit. And Dr. Rosenberg writes, “It 
is the first task of education . . . to strengthen those values which slum- 
ber in the depths of the Germanic being and which must be carefully 
cultivated” and “the race-bound national soul is the measure of all our 
thoughts, aspirations of will and deeds, the final criterion of our values.” 

There are certain features common to all these titanic examples of 
totalitarianism which make them instructive in dealing with this prob- 
lem of a conflict between the inner and outer life. Practically they 
unite the two by subsuming all social and human activity under the 
political. Man’s supreme significance lies in his citizenship. His art, 
science, morals, religion are judged good or bad in so far as they minis- 
ter to or hinder the absolute supremacy of political power. The state’s 
interest is the final arbiter of all men’s actions. But this practical con- 
ception could never have succeeded in generating the mass following 
that it has if there had been only hortatory injunctions to subordinate 
everything to the supreme political end and the plentiful oppressive 
coercion that has accompanied these developments. This state abso- 
lutism is a going concern because it is offered as an instrument for im- 
plementing a much deeper force which is not so much imposed as 
evoked—the hunger of the soul of the man of today which has been 
starved by the agnostic empiricisms of secular humanism. It claims 
the total loyalty of man and in so doing restores to him the sense of 
being purposive and recovers for him the consciousness of social soli- 
darity. But on a still deeper level, these tendencies give human beings 
the conviction of being significant as conscious agents in a process that 
is in the sweep of the trend of all things. This effect is gained by the 
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shutting out of much of reality or by the distorting of it. But it is a 
tremendous bait to the lacerated soul of modern man, torn from his 
spiritual and cosmic roots, to be pushed back into what he is taught to 
conceive as the purposive process of reality as a whole. For the com- 
munist the classless society is the goal of history; for the fascist the 
national deed has the force of a deity that generates and judges men’s 
actions and thoughts; the German nazi finds himself the bearer of a 
racial destiny that is the meaning of existence. 


IV 


No attempt in the name of the Christian faith to bridge the chasm 
between the inner and outer life dare oppose these secular experiments 
merely on the ground that they are totalitarian. The Christian mes- 
sage for this problem cannot be uttered as a plea for liberty from the 
oppressiveness with which they operate. It can rightly and effectively 
speak a word of judgment which would condemn them as false because 
their totalitarianism operates on a false plane. They are false both to 
the reality of human nature and to Christian ends not because they 
visualize the human being as a unified person finding his significance in 
one coordinating and living actuality larger than himself. They are 
false because in fact neither economics, nor nation, nor state, nor race 
can ever be the absolute reality to which all others are relative. The 
Christian answer to the same problem does not dismiss totalitarianism 
but insists upon its being inclusive—that is, true to the facts of human 
nature and its links with what is beyond nature and history in the 
eternal world. 

If the inner and outer life are to reach some kind of unity without 
truncating man to fit the demands of a secular totalitarianism, it can 
be done only through a totalitarian religion. Such a presentation of the 
Christian religion would, like the false totalitarianisms of today, begin 
with an affirmation of the nature of man and existence. But it would 
proceed from the original gospel to affirm man as both from beyond 
and in history, with his roots and destiny in the eternal world and the 
sphere of his eternal responsibility in the temporal. It would insist 
upon “the primacy of the spiritual” in the sense of a dimension that 
gives all human activities their functional place in relation to the only 
eternal concrete reality, God. It would from this basis go on to declare 
the order of secular activities which minister to that spiritual end as 
the sphere of the moral will. That is to say, it would make judgment 
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not first upon the fidelity of man’s motives or conduct within the sphere 
in which he finds himself, but upon the place that sphere holds in the 
total life of the community. For only when the order is natural in this 
sense, that is, congruous with the nature of God, man and the world in 
their essential truth, can the question of the right motive and conduct 
be genuinely raised. 

Such a recovered fullness of the Christian impact upon the world 
would of course involve much more than a change of mind as to the 
object of Christian judgment. It would as essentially require recogni- 
tion of the action of God as a redeeming power wherever the true 
nature of human need is acknowledged. A recovered reintegration of 
the spiritual and secular aspects of life would spring from the gospel as 
primarily an affirmation of what is. The natural order of things be- 
comes then not something presumed to exist but something requiring 
restoration by the power of redemption, which is the kingdom of God. 
The kingdom becomes again conceived not as the one far-off divine 
event, or as merely another name for the best in man, but as a present 
transforming force acting in the temporal order from beyond. 

Thus can be recovered for the Christian faith just those features 
men are illusorily seeking in the modern paganisms. The true “freedom 
of the Christian man” is upheld not as mere liberation from something, 
but as a fact based upon the truth that his being a spiritual creature is 
not exhausted in any or all of his worldly relations. That total loyalty 
which he craves to give is to be offered not to a Moloch of secular 
might but to the kingdom of God. For that kingdom draws him not 
away from responsibility in his historic setting, but gives him his war- 
rant for acting in it. When the kingdom of God is known again as a 
power that reorders the social relations of man by bringing them back 
to their natural state, then the problem of the conflict between the 
inner and outer life becomes manageable. With that achievement 
Christians can begin to talk with reality about the religious responsi- 
bility for world order. 
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BACK TO NATURE? 
By VIRGIL C. ALDRICH 


LISTEN to this quotation from Descartes: “From cer- 
tain especially perfect actions of animals, we suspect that 
@ they do not possess free will.” 

P. He’s right. That’s just what I’ve often suspected 
while observing the wonderful precision of the actions of a bee or an 
ant, or even of some animals. 

. Then they are not the authors of their own actions ? 

That’s my guess. 

. What does move them, if they have no will of their own? 

Nature. 

. You talk as if you have a theory tucked away somewhere. 

My theory is simply that any creature living by instinct is in gear 
with and operated by nature; whereas the creature which lives by 
thinking or has a will of its own must orient itself in the world and is 
estranged from nature, an alien who, unlike the insect, has to learn 
how to behave. 

Q. I see. Such a creature suffers from “the wound of absence,” to 
use Tagore’s phrase. 

P. Yes. It is at times filled with a longing to be intimate with a cos- 
mic something from which its “will-fullness” and reflective bent have 
separated it forever. 

Q. And you call this cosmic something “nature”? 

P. Why not? 

Q. Iwas thinking of the theistic explanations given this human urge 
to get back into gear with that cosmic something. 

P. The “my-will-be Thine” interpretation, for example? 

Q. Yes, if you want a particular case. But the crime of willfullness 
has been represented in religious myths in all quarters of the globe, not 
only in Christian countries. In the Occident, the two most familiar of 
all such stories of primitive bliss and the subsequent fall from it are, of 
course, about the garden of Eden and about Prometheus, whose gift of 
the celestial fire to men resulted in their being given also a box of evils 
for Pandora to open. 

P. Ihad always thought that these stories were a lament over man’s 
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penchant for reasoning or understanding, not for willing. Adam and 
Eve ate of the tree of knowledge, and the celestial fire which Prome- 
theus stole for man might readily symbolize the capacity for thought 
and understanding—a prerogative of the gods. 

Q. Certainly. But the creature who reflects or tries to understand 
must exercise his own will, and thereafter is more and more thrown 
back on his own volitional resources in proportion as his thoughtfulness 
becomes a bent. 

P. I see. In order to think or understand nature, one must get out 
of gear with her and contemplate her at a certain remove, as a child 
must leave its mother’s womb before it can know her ; and this very act 
makes it necessary to will for oneself, if one is to continue living at all. 

Q. Precisely. Thinking and free will are two symptoms of the same 
original sin. 

P. But what of all this? Are we advocating a back-to-nature move- 
ment? 

Q. We’re advocating nothing. We’re simply investigating. So far 
we've mentioned certain stories colored with a retrospective longing. 
We might also have noticed other golden age theories—as much alive 
now as ever—of a blissful past, in which men were either more godlike 
or more innocently animal than they are now. Tell me, P, how do you 
explain this widespread and enduring consensus among men as to 
something precious in the past forever lost to the race? 

P. I’m inclined toward a naturalistic explanation. I suspect that 
deep in the racial memory of man there is rankling the fact that he once 
lived the simple life of an animal, with an unpremeditated art and ina 
selfless union with nature. Then by some sorry accident he took to 
thinking and willing for himself and was ejected from the garden of 
Eden into outer darkness, there to grope his way by the feeble light of 
his newly kindled intellect. 

Q. You remind me of the mystic who said that the light of reason is 
less illuminating than the intimate unerring “darkness” of intuition or 
instinct. 

P. Yes; if night never switched off the sun with its garish light, we 
would be blind to the serene beauty of the billion other stars. 

Q. Sometimes you have to turn a light out to be able to see. 

P. Now let’s be less poetical and more important, at least pro tem. 

Q. Good. Our question was, Why the universal retrospection ? And 
you have answered it squarely, from one point of view. Does your 
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answer imply that men were better off in an animal state of nature than 
they are now? 

P. Frankly, I like to contemplate the existence of a ruminating cow 
or of a rhinoceros stock still on a somnolent veldt. But ’m not sure 
that I would care to be either. 

Q. Spoken like a man. However, why not be a cow or a rhino? 

P. My answer will sound funny after what I’ve been saying: from 
a human point of view the life of, say, our rhino doesn’t appear quite 
natural. 

Q. That is a volte face! 

P. Well, you see, though there’s something appealing in an animal’s 
way of living, yet unless it’s supplemented with—perhaps you can tell 
me what. 

Q. Evidently you admire the animal’s intimacy with nature, but 
you suspect that there is more in nature than an animal is capable of 
being intimate with. It may be in gear with only a part of nature. 

P. That expresses me perfectly. Proceed. 

Q. Animals are closely in gear with and operated by their imme- 
diate geographical environment. Darwin has shown pretty clearly that 
what they are and what they do is, in the long run, determined by such 
proximate physical circumstance. Let’s call this factor the space-time 
dimension or structure of nature. 

P. You’re becoming too terminological. 

Q. That objection is commonly raised against any instrument of 
precision in discourse. Objection not sustained. The question is, Does 
nature have any structures other than the space-time dimension, 
structures to which an animal in “the state of nature’ cannot be 
responsive? 

P. I think I understand the question. 

Q. What about the answer? 

P. Well, I do feel at times that what I am responsive to in certain 
moments of reflection or meditation is not in my immediate spatio- 
temporal environment. 

Q. Then is it somewhere at a great distance in space-time, if not 
close by? 

P. I would have difficulty assigning it any position in space or time. 

Q. Give me an example of this curious something which is nowhere 
and nowhen. 


P. You remember, don’t you, the apologetic manner in which, a 
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moment ago, I said a rhino’s life is unnatural after I had extolled the 
natural virtues of animal existence? 

eI AY CS: 

P. Well, in that moment I was responsive to or uncomfortably 
aware of the principle of consistency. In my more pensive moments 
my behavior is certainly determined at least in part by this logical prin- 
ciple, and I defy anyone to locate the principle of consistency in space 
or time. 

Q. You might also have remarked that this is an example of some- 
thing to which animals cannot directly respond, not that they behave 
inconsistently, but that the criterion of logical consistency simply 
doesn’t apply to their actions. 

P. Yes; that’s why we say their behavior is nonrational. 

Q. It seems, P, that we’ve got to allow for a logical dimension of 
nature distinct from its space-time structure. Then we can define 
“rational” behavior as the behavior which is predominantly the result 
of responsiveness to the logical structure of a given situation, its ration- 
ale. This would account for the difficulty of assigning a position in 
space-time to what motivates a rational creature, since there are rea- 
sons for his conduct which literally are nowhere or nowhen, though 
they are objective constituents of nature or elements of its logical 
dimension. 

P. Jama sympathetic and patient listener. Go ahead. 

Q. If you were not also an intelligent listener, we could not go ahead 
—which reminds me of Remy de Gourmont’s saying: “Aw auditeur 
qui comprend, c’est la moitié du discours.” Now be sympathetic, 
patient and intelligent while I try to say something important. 

P. So help me. 

Q. What constitutes human society is the ability—sometimes the 
predilection—of its members to transcend their physical and physio- 
logical differences in space-time by laying theoretic hold on the logical 
structure of nature. This activity not only forms a social milieu or 
atmosphere with its precious aroma of spirituality or civilization, but 
also enables its members to circumvent physical nature in space-time 
and harness her to serve human needs. Both these factors distinguish 
human existence from animal. 

P. What you call the precious aroma of civilization is to many sensi- 
tive persons a stench that riseth up to heaven and an offense to any- 
thing with a nose. Remember the addled pessimist who said that the 
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human cultural atmosphere is really a gas-pocket which has formed in 
the stomach of the cosmos under its heart—that is, in a position which 
makes the universe uncomfortable. 

Q. That brings us back to the primitivists or retrospectionists, the 
denouncers of civilization who sigh for a state of nature. I think we 
now are in a position to state more adequately than even they do 
exactly why they don’t like civilization. 

P. Let’s have the reason. 

Q. They don’t approve of civilization because it is not a state of 
intimacy with nature; it is unnatural. And their disapproval on that 
score is justified. But they are either vague or mistaken as to what 
ought to replace the system of human conventions and inventions which 
we Call civilization. 

P, How? 

Q. They believe that any intimacy with nature must be a simple 
animal intimacy, a living by subhuman instinct. 

P. Are you suggesting that men, without forfeiting their human 
status, might also live by instinct as completely as animals or insects ? 

Q. That’s the tenor of it, yes—an intimacy with everything in na- 
ture which makes an organism a rational animal. 

P. By Jove, you might say intimacy with human nature! 

Q. That’s just what I was going to say. Only we must be careful, as 
I believe we have been, not to define human nature in contrast with 
nature. Human nature is simply the type of behavior of creatures who 
are responsive to natural structures, of which logical structure is, in this 
case, a Salient one. Animal nature, on the other hand, is the type of 
behavior of organisms predominantly responsive to factors in space- 
time only. I say “predominantly” because in so far as a body isa living 
organism at all its behavior is partly determined by nature’s logic; 
though only on the level of sense perception, not thought, in the case of 
an animal. This is a point requiring special analysis, so let’s keep to 
the general theme. 

P. By all means. I think we understand what intimacy with human 
nature is to mean in general; your job now is to describe the specific 
symptoms of its realization in human conduct. How are we to know 
when a man is humanly natural? 

Q. That’s a crucial question. It’s essentially the question as to what 
is good for man. But first we should make an official concession to the 
misanthropist by admitting that the average human being of today is 
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certainly not in gear with nature. From nature’s point of view, he is a 
monstrosity. He lives neither by animal instinct nor by reason and is a 
fine specimen of the tragedy of having a will of one’s own. This free 
will of his manifests itself by awkward gestures on his part, destructive 
in the long run to others and to himself, while deformity and disease 
warp his body. 

P. You are making quite a concession—darkening an already black 
picture. 

Q. There’s no use hoodwinking ourselves, P. Man has reached a 
state of painful and dangerous maladjustment to nature. The degree 
of thoughtfulness he has so far attained has served only to extricate him 
from the secure controlling mechanisms which operate the animal, 
without adapting him to the logical dimension of nature into which he 
has evolved as a rational animal. Hence the conflicts between his brute 
and intellectual nature. Like Orlando, he often feels he can “live no 
longer by thinking,” and yet bare animal instinct is even more inade- 
quate to keep him alive as a man. 

P. Maybe it is impossible for a creature to be harmoniously animal 
and rational at once—as impossible as John Bunkle’s ideal of a woman 
having the mind of an Aristotle, the figure of a Venus and the heart of 
a primitive Christian. 

Q. That conflict between animality and rationality would be the 
inescapable tragedy of human existence, the ancient lament of poets 
and philosophers? 

PePaY CS. 

Q. Perhaps so, but before considering that point further I want to 
make a correction. We’ve conceded something to the back-to-nature 
misanthropist and it’s time now to elaborate our suggestion that his 
proposed remedy is inadequate. For man there can be no back-to- 
nature movement, because a man’s natural environment is something 
he has never yet been intimately exposed to. You can’t return to a 
position which you have never occupied. You can approach it, indeed, 
and perhaps fill it, but there’s no returning to it until you’ve been there 
at least once. 

P. Isee. An effective back-to-nature movement would really carry 
us not backward but forward. 

Q. Precisely, if you want to make it look paradoxical. ‘The point is, 
P, that the natural environment of a rational animal, a thinker, is much 
more than just his physical environment. Of course it includes the 
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physical but it is besides an infinite realm of possibilities, some of which 
become scientific, aesthetic and moral ideals to the man who moves in 
thought through this vast logical dimension of nature. 

P. That appeals to me. 

Q. And you can see how great a problem of adaptation to this log- 
ico-physical environment would arise. It is so much more complex 
than the environment to which an animal or insect responds that the 
organism which gets, by evolution, out of gear with the physical—as 
man has—must learn how to mesh with the logico-physical. Such an 
organism could hardly be expected to possess from the very first the 
art of living or to behave unerringly and instinctively in this greater 
environment. 

P. In fact, it suffers much from maladjustment. 

Q. That’s why man is desperately engaged in forming and crystal- 
lizing conventions, customs, habits. On a basis of these he lives pro tem 
by a sort of “artificial instinct” —if you’ll forgive the term—and thereby 
gives his immature intellectual faculties a rest which they couldn’t get 
along without. But this conventional, artificially constructed environ- 
ment crumbles at the growth of his rational nature and better customs 
temporarily take the place of the old. 

P. Will it go on like that forever? 

Q. You've heard of anarchists, haven’t you? 

P. Yes, but don’t waive my question with a taboo word. 

Q. I’m bracing myself to answer not only this question of yours but 
also the other one about the possibility of living and prospering instinc- 
tively as a man—something which Joseph Wood Krutch believes im- 
possible. What is an anarchist? 

P. You can tell from the word that he is a person who is opposed to 
principles or laws. 

Q. Principles of any sort? 

P. Well, the type of anarchist I have in mind is opposed to conven- 
tional or artificial principles. 

Q. In this sense Rousseau was an anarchist. 

P. Yes, and some of the recent Russian philosophers. 

Q. I’m going to hazard the statement that in one definable sense all 
great men have been anarchists. 

P. That would sound bad anywhere except in this close, thought- 
perverted study of yours. But I know what you mean and I agree with 
it. You mean that in proportion as a man is great, regardless of his 
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field or profession, he subjects human conventions to the test of nature 
in your broad sense. 

Q. Yes, and he himself seems to live simply, unconventionally, as if 
he is controlled by something beyond conventional good and evil. He 
is in gear with what we have called human nature, and is consequently 
an anarchist with respect to unnatural principles. 

P. Is his case an example of instinctive rational living? 

Q. It borders on it, certainly. A few rare persons, from age to age, 
live supremely as men yet with an unpremeditated art. They really 
experience what moral philosophers call the summum bonum—a union 
with nature in the fullest sense of “nature.” They are not the will-full, 
erring authors of their own actions. It is as if they are members of the 
body of nature—human nature—so that what they do is the result of 
natural impulses received from the bosom of the universe and spon- 
taneously registered. They do not need laws forcibly deterring them 
from theft or murder or slander or selfishness or hypocrisy. They turn 
instinctively away from these toward their opposites, as a thirsty camel 
turns from the desert to drink in the oasis. 

P. It just struck me, Q, that all this is sentimental and mawkishly 
utopian. 

Q. My dear fellow, ’m making an empirical report on certain indi- 
viduals I have either observed with my own eyes or become acquainted 
with through books. 

P. Oh, I meant that it’s silly to suppose that all or most men will 
ever be like that. 

Q. That does give one pause. In becoming responsive to nature’s 
logical structure man has acquired a theoretically unlimited control 
over her physical forces. Indeed, adaptation to the logic of the en- 
vironment involves active transformation of nature in her spatio- 
temporal dimension. This immense power to make or break physical 
situations requires for its realization only a coldly intellectual respon- 
siveness to the rationale of the situation. And the majority of men are 
capable of responding thus before they are able to respond with their 
whole selves, including the moral or affective part. Hence the danger, 
so well portrayed by H. G. Wells. 

P. That’s satisfyingly realistic. 

Q. I don’t pretend to be a prophet, P, but this much may be ven- 
tured with as much empirical evidence as most other hypotheses: If 
men do not annihilate themselves by a prematurely acquired power 
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over physical nature, they will eventually become members of a ra- 
tional society regulated by a natural logic. Their conduct will be in- 
stinctive in the sense that it will be impulsive and reasonable at once, 
kindled by what Bergson calls intellectual sympathy or intuition. This 
does not mean that there will no longer be any thinking or progess in 
that golden age of the future, but only that the present pitiful ineffec- 
tiveness of thinking and its divorce from action will be outgrown. The 
firstlings of a man’s head and heart will then at once become the first- 
lings of his hand, and, unlike Macbeth’s firstlings, they will be good 
and reasonable—natural. 

P. Now let Lady Macbeth speak for me: 

Thy words have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 

Q. Then I'll leave you in your transports and get back to reading 
Descartes, if you don’t mind. 

P. Wait a minute. I’m already back to earth with a question for 
you. Why have we called this superphysical something in nature a 
“logical dimension” instead of “God” or “Providence,” or something 
like that? After all, the common opinion is that what lifts an organ- 
ism above mere animality into rationality is a benevolent and all- 
powerful spirit of some sort, whose attributes man imperfectly reflects. 

Q. “God,” “Providence,” “Spirit” are good names for the logical 
structure of nature, in its relations to human organisms, since in such 
relations it functions as a system of ideals, a gleam which men die to 
follow. But what it is in itself seems, at least to me, different from a 
spiritual substance or person. There is intrinsically something too 
structural, too schematic, too impersonal about it to be a spirit in the 
ordinary sense of that word. So I called it a logical dimension. The 
quality of spirituality resides not so much in it alone as in the society 
of organisms which are responsive to it. Now will you let me read? 

P. After one more question. What evidence is there for your state- 
ment that a man’s impulses—Shakespeare calls them “firstlings”—will 
be benevolent or simply social and good, when he gets into gear with 
nature’s logic? Animals and insects are intimate with nature, yet see 
how terrifyingly destructive of one another they are. Remember 
Hobbe’s “state of nature,” which is one of absolute conflict and chaos? 
From that point of view, sociality or benevolent altruism is the un- 
natural though perhaps desirable fruit of convention. 
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Q. That’s a cannon-ball question. I’m going to duck and avoid it, 
but not without indicating how it might be answered if given fair con- 
sideration. Where organisms are engaged solely in adjustment to the 
physical immediacies of their environment there are bound to be con- 
flict and mutual ousting due to the inevitable limitation of physical 
goods. The selves which are trying to preserve themselves on this level 
are exclusive of one another. Even when massed together by the herd 
instinct, their primary aim is better food and security for each body. 
But consider the organism which is responsive to the rationale of its 
environment. Its self or experience is inclusive of many others, be they 
close to it or remote in space-time. There is a reciprocal overlapping 
of selves. On this level self-preservation means more than preserving 
the body, because the self to be preserved has a logical dimension and 
spiritual needs. The greatest of these is rational community, and there 
is no inevitable shortage of means to satisfy such a need. Some people 
think that a martyr or any great benefactor of mankind is pitiless to- 
ward himself. But to me it seems that a man who dies for a spiritual 
cause is dying for his “self,” which is identical with all humanity. A 
cultured man sees his body as a mere tool in the service of this com- 
munal self, such that sometimes his body’s highest function is—as T. E. 
Lawrence puts it in his Seven Pillars of Wisdom—to die and manure a 
field. 

P. Then even a martyr is an egoist, since he dies for himself? 

Q. Why not? You can expand an ego till it becomes a universal 
community, and the interests of such an ego is what all morality aims 
to foster. This sort of self, P, I take to be cultured and great, and ina 
society of such selves there wouldn’t be the perpetual friction or ex- 
clusiveness which you find among creatures in the subrational “state of 
nature.” 

P. Weare forgetting Descartes. 


Vg C Aldasl 


THE TESTS OF AUTHORITY 
By D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


of the problem of authority with reference to the authority of the 

expert. The following pages are devoted to a brief analysis of the 
tests of the authority of the expert in a relatively simple situation and 
to an attempt to show how these apply or do not apply to the authority 
of the spiritual expert. 


[ RECENT theological literature there has been a reconsideration 


I 


Many persons who suppose that they have renounced authority in 
order to live on the basis of verified facts might be surprised to discover 
the degree to which the dependence upon authority enters the simplest 
phases of our common lives. An illustration that is instructive is that 
of the selection of a dentist. The problem happens to be a practical 
one for the author at this time because of his recent removal from one 
side of the American continent to the other, and the consequent im- 
practicability of continuing the connection with the former family 
dentist. 

The problem of selecting a dentist is far from trivial. My family and 
I are likely to continue with the man on whom our first choice falls, 
and we know that a bad dentist could do us harm. We want a dentist 
with technical skill and high moral character. The latter is especially 
important because we could be duped so easily, and more easily by a 
man with good technical skill than by a man without it. What is to 
hinder the making of cavities where none has been? In the nature of 
the case the evidence would be removed and I could never prove my 
contention if I suspected such practices. What is to keep the dentist 
from filling my tooth in such a way that other and more expensive work 
will be required later? I am at his mercy for two reasons: first, I do 
not have an intimate knowledge of the correct procedure, and, second, 
I cannot see what is being done. 

It is clear, therefore, that in making my selection, I am seeking pri- 
marily one whom I can trust, both in regard to skill and good faith. 
Since I cannot be my own dentist I must trust the expert. I can look 
at the X-ray film as well as the good dentist can, but I am not trained 
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to interpret correctly what I see. Indeed, though I look, there is un- 
doubtedly much about the film that I do not see, and it is only the part 
of good sense to trust the one who can see. Admitting this, my real 
question becomes: What are the tests by which I can judge the trust- 
worthiness of the expert, both as to skill and to character? 

I first find who the alleged experts are, and, in the case of dentistry, 
this step is easy. The local dentists, twenty-eight of them, are listed in 
the telephone directory. A number of methods of selection at once 
suggest themselves as we face these twenty-eight names. Perhaps we 
could adopt the experimental method, a method wonderfully success- 
ful in some fields. I do actually have as many teeth as there are local 
dentists, but not all of them need filling and I do not wish to experiment 
with extractions. The experimental method is only applicable in situa- 
tions where the material for experimentation is abundant and rela- 
tively valueless, a situation, in other words, in which the class charac- 
teristics of objects are more important than the individual character- 
istics. This is manifestly not the case when we deal with living human 
bodies, though it may be the case when we deal with the bodies of liv- 
ing guinea pigs. The anti-vivisectionist is a person who holds that this 
important distinction between men and guinea pigs is not a valid one. 

I could use the method of “fair sampling,” securing the opinion of 
various citizens, making sure they belong to different groups, and thus 
engaging in incomplete induction. There is something to be said for 
this method, but its chief defect lies in the fact that it would be so 
largely a test of mere popularity. Popularity among the laymen may 
mean much, but it may also mean little. Some whose charlatanism is 
obvious to later generations have had great followings among their 
contemporaries. What I really wish to discover is the standing of the 
alleged expert in the estimation of other experts, men who are qual- 
ified to know the difference between appearance and reality. Mere 
popularity is largely capricious and one of the poorest methods of 
selection would be the tabulation of the number of patients of each 
man. The one who employs a grandly uniformed giant to stand at the 
door and hand out cards probably has the most patients. 

When I see that I want to go beyond mere popularity to the opinion 
of experts on experts I recognize the importance of the professional 
society. A glance at the telephone directory shows that some do not 
belong to the society. One, for example, has a large advertisement at 
the side of the page in which he announces that he makes “plates that 
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don’t look false.” His prices are “low” and he invites the use of his 
“liberal credit plan.” The advertiser harms his own case, however, by 
telling too much, mentioning his other offices in many cities. It is hard 
to see how he can give his personal attention to patients so widely scat- 
tered. 

The chain-advertising dentist, partly because of considerations like 
the above, is not allowed to belong to the dental society. This society 
is avowedly a conservative influence, restricted to the orthodox mem- 
bers of the profession and this is its great merit. The heretical dentist 
may be the prophet of a new order, but the great likelihood is that he 
is a charlatan. I can easily find out which of the local men belong to 
the society. 

Presumably all the practicing dentists have degrees of some kind. 
Some of these degrees look queer and lack value accordingly. What in- 
terests me more than the degree, however, is the institution from which 
the degree comes. I should be glad if these institutions were listed in 
the telephone directory along with the names of the professional men. 
If a great university, with a reputation to cherish and uphold, grants a 
man a professional degree, we know something important about him. 
We know that he once possessed a minimum of knowledge and skill and 
we know that he had the confidence of learned men. Probably the 
president of the university did not know him as a student, but the presi- 
dent gave his approbation to the head of the department and the head 
of the department gave his approbation to the student. The expert’s 
authority depends upon his participation in an ordered system of au- 
thority. On the other hand, a degree from a less honorable institution 
might mean almost nothing. The growing practice of adding the name 
of the granting institution to the degree is to be commended. 

Even after receiving a degree from a first-rate university a man 
might allow himself to slip. He could take his ease and not make any 
particular effort to keep up with the new discoveries in the technique 
or knowledge. Accordingly I should like to know which men build up 
their professional libraries, keep up with the journals and occasionally 
contribute to them. It is not boastful but only reasonable for a dentist 
to hand out a reprint of an article in a learned journal. It would be 
good to know which men take the trouble to attend the meetings of the 
profession and occasionally go to places where distinguished teachers 
give short courses, primarily for graduates. If a better method of filling 
is perfected, I hope my dentist knows about it. 

We have now reduced our list of twenty-eight greatly by three ma- 
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jor tests. These are (1) membership in the society, (2) graduation 
from a first-class institution, and (3) continued study and helpful pro- 
fessional contacts. 


II 


Valuable as these three tests are, however, they are not sufficient be- 
cause we have not found an adequate test of the expert’s character, 
which is of prime importance. It is clear that this test is far less defi- 
nite. A man either belongs to the society or does not, whereas there 
are as many shades of character as there are men. Indeed, our tests 
are arranged in the order of increasing difficulty of application. The 
degree is a more complex matter than society membership because of 
the difference between institutions. Subsequent professional alertness 
lends itself to convenient measurement with far greater difficulty than 
does the degree. Now the test of moral trustworthiness is the most 
difficult of all to apply, though this is a field in which the layman’s 
opinion is of more value. 

Here we are concerned with the aspects of the man’s life which may 
have nothing to do directly with dentistry. If he is a good and upright 
man in other ways, this fact gives presumptive evidence that he can be 
trusted in the field where he has abundant opportunity to do unde- 
tected harm. We can tell something about his moral character by his 
associations, his cooperation in community service, his outer religious 
life, his general reputation for honesty and fair dealing. Any one of 
these alone tells very little, but the cumulative effect of the evidence is 
great and helps to eliminate the chance of erroneous judgment. 

By these four tests, arranged in the order of increasing importance 
and decreasing precision, we are sure that we can reduce the list so 
greatly that the problem of selection is not really difficult. It makes 
very little difference which one of the small remaining group is chosen. 
They may be equally dependable. 

Let me hasten to add that this process of selection does not give me 
complete insurance against fraud or incompetence. I look upon my 
chosen dentist as one who is dependable because he is backed by au- 
thority (of two kinds), disciplined by continued training and sensitive 
to moral worth, but none of these signs is infallible. The authority does 
not give absolute assurance of skill, the discipline does not prove that he 
will be alert in my case, and morality does not always carry over from 
one compartment to another. 

Though I know my method does not give me complete certainty, I 
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nevertheless am aware that I have done the best I can and I gladly 
trust the opinion of the chosen dentist more than I trust my own unin- 
structed opinion. I really have a forced option, since the alternative of 
reliance on the judgment of a dentist is reliance on my own. I must 
have faith in someone, in the sense that my action must be based on 
what is beyond proof, and I choose the faith which has most to com- 
mend it. I am relying to a great degree upon authority, but my reli- 
ance is not mere credulity. There is a reason for my reliance. Such 
faith in authority is not anti-rational, but entirely consistent with rea- 
son. I trust the man who exhibits the most reason for being trusted. 
It is a great error to present reason and authority as mutually incon- 
sistent or alternative ways of reaching true judgments. There are many 
situations in which dependence upon authority is necessary and, when 
this is true, reason should help us to decide which authority we respect. 


III 


When we compare the tests of trustworthiness in the case of a dentist 
with the tests of trustworthiness in spiritual guidance we find that both 
similarities and differences are instructive. Most of the conditions 
found in the dental situation appear in the spiritual one as well, but 
the difficulties and dangers are vastly accentuated. One important dif- 
ference concerns the number of candidates among whom we are able 
to choose. In the matter of dentistry I am limited to men who prac- 
tice now and, for the most part, to those who practice here. In the 
needs of the spirit, however, I may find my best help in the words of 
those who now live far away or who lived long ago. 

The experimental method is even less appropriate in the life of the 
spirit than in the care of teeth. I have only one life to live and only one 
soul to be lost or saved. It is manifestly impossible to experiment, first 
with polygamy, and then with lifelong fidelity to one woman. If the 
experimental method necessitates abundant material in which the in- 
dividual is unimportant, that method is inapplicable in the area of ex- 
perience in which individuality counts for most. Moreover my experi- 
mentation with the various “doctors” would be so limited in contrast 
with the possible number that it would be ridiculous. After experi- 
menting with the gospels of Montaigne, and Confucius, and Hobbes, 
there would be thousands as yet untried and my life would be nearly 
over, providing I had made a fair test. 

Just as the difficulty of selection is heightened by the number of 
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candidates, so the importance of selection is increased by the gravity 
and far-reaching quality of the issues involved. It would be serious to 
lose one’s teeth, but far more serious to lose fullness of life or eternal 
salvation. An unscrupulous dentist could create a cavity in a tooth, 
but a quack moralist could wreck a whole career. The unwise extrac- 
tion is as irreparable as the bungling advice about marriage, but it is 
easier to make a plate than to reconstruct a life-pattern. 

The option of dependence upon authority is clearly a forced one in 
regard to the spiritual life. Since no individual in his lifetime can hope 
to pierce the whole mystery of existence for himself, he must depend 
upon some person or group of persons. Life must be lived on some 
theory and certainly we cannot wait until each theory is verified. That 
some theories cannot be verified in this existence is clear when we con- 
sider, for example, the theory that this life is essentially preparatory 
to another. The man who is satisfied with his own uninstructed and 
unaided insights into the nature of reality is almost as ridiculous as the 
layman who tries to fill the cavities in his own teeth; almost, but not 
quite, as we shall see later. 

When we attempt to apply our tests, we find that they are similar, 
but far more complex and difficult of application. There are adver- 
tising prophets (note the church page of any metropolitan newspaper 
any Saturday), but it is far harder to draw the line between those who 
advertise and those who do not. The prophet must engage in a certain 
kind of advertising since he helps by means of advice, and advice, in 
most instances, must be published in order to be effective. 

We can ask whether the prophet belongs to the professional society, 
but this is no simple test since there are so many competing societies. 
These competing societies we call churches. We have not only several 
great religions, but hundreds of sects within each religion, and several 
claim to be the only true church. Not one of these is catholic except in 
a curiously Pickwickian sense. Almost any spiritual practitioner can 
secure the backing of some group. There is, however, a vast difference 
between the groups and therefore between the authorities they confer. 
Thus we may be sure that a man ordained in a Scotch kirk has a rea- 
sonable minimum of learning and piety, though this might not be true 
of the man who is ordained in the “full-gospel tabernacle” or what- 
ever it is called in your town. Ordination of some kind is obviously 
valuable since it gives evidence of the group approval and this becomes 
most valuable when the group is marked by respect for learning and 
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good order. We know a good deal, for example, about any man who 
“sits at the head of the meeting” in any Quaker meeting house in Phil- 
adelphia. There are some things he does not do. 


IV 


The simple test of graduation from a first-rate university, which 
serves us well in dentistry, gives us no real criterion in the case of the 
prophet. Graduation from the divinity school of Chicago or of Yale 
ought to help, but the most important things are taught with enormous 
difficulty. There is a wider variety in the product of any single divinity 
school than in the product of a single dental school. Man’s relation to 
the ultimate mysteries does not lend itself to one well-formulated tech-. 
nique. Moreover the difference between various schools of theology 
is far greater than the difference between schools of dentistry. Com- 
pare, for instance, Harvard Divinity School with the Bible Training 
Institute of Los Angeles or some other large city. Certainly we agree 
that some of the wisest of those who have guided the inner life have 
been innocent of universities. There were no degrees for the prophet 
Amos or for John the Baptist or George Fox. Training increases pre- 
sumption of dependability, but there are many kinds of training. A 
great deal of it has little to do with colleges, though colleges can help. 

The spiritual counterpart of professional alertness is general sensi- 
tiveness to new “openings” as seen in continued meditation, worship 
and contact with other sensitive souls. Any prophet who shows some 
growth or development in his convictions is more likely to be alert, pro- 
viding his changes do not indicate merely a jumping from one thing to 
another. The prophet who undergoes the discipline of continued 
prayer is more likely to earn our trust than one who is merely active 
and who leaves no time in his life when new discoveries have a fair 
chance of being made, but a balance between the inner discipline and 
the outer activity adds to the presumption of sanity. 

Finally we may say that the moral character of the prophet is of 
surpassing importance. The world has often witnessed self-styled proph- 
ets who did not measure up to the ordinary standards of decency 
and honor. Unless a man has given evidence of real unselfishness in his 
personal relations, unless he is tender toward the needs of others, there 
is little reason to suppose that his spiritual deliverances will be valu- 
able. Dependability in one field increases the probability of depend- 
ability in another, though of course it does not give certainty. 
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It must be noted that the importance of our fourth test is far dif- 
ferent in spiritual authority than in dental, because here the character 
affects the insight. A dishonest man may be as skillful as an honest man 
in interpreting an X-ray film, but a dishonest man cannot be as skillful 
as an honest one in understanding the nature of God and of man’s duty. 
Moral sensitiveness aids spiritual insight. It was wisely said long ago 
that those who do the will are thereby helped in knowing the truth. 
Moral sensitiveness seems to be somewhat parallel, in the things of 
the spirit, to experience with the microscope in natural science. It is 
more rational to trust the conclusions of the man who has submitted 
himself to the appropriate training, than to trust the conclusions of 
those with no training or a training inappropriate to the subject. 

We are familiar with the manner in which Aristotle, in the Pos- 
tertor Analytics, placed insight at the conclusion of a long process, 
rather than at the beginning. Ultimately we must depend upon what 
we “see,” but there are different kinds of seeing, and sight may be 
purified by preparatory discipline. It is sometimes supposed that the 
reality of God is peculiarly doubtful because there are many who do 
not believe and thousands who report a complete lack of consciousness 
of experience of God’s presence. This seems to be a great difficulty, but 
the real question is: How many of these who report negatively have 
had the appropriate training? The training of a natural scientist, for 
example, might be of very little value in this field, where the methods 
of natural science do not apply. It is encouraging to note the great 
amount of agreement in the conclusions of those who have qualified 
as spiritual experts. 

The fact that the issues of spiritual life are incapable of absolute 
proof does not entail the conclusion that, in this realm, one man’s view 
is as good as another’s. Certainly we do not hold that the possible error 
in dentistry makes one dentist as good as another. There is a strong 
tendency to suppose that there is no more reason to listen to one man 
than another in spiritual matters, because the subjects considered are 
incapable of proof. It is obvious, however, that the proper conclusion 
to be drawn is precisely the opposite one. It is because the subjects are 
incapable of proof that we need to turn to those who have had the 
proper training to see aright. The more intangible the subject the 
greater the need for the expert. Thus authority is more important in 
the advanced branches of natural science than it is in the elementary 
branches. When proof is impossible we turn to disciplined insight. ‘The 
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nature of the physical world is still a controverted question and per- 
haps will always be, but Mr. Eddington’s conclusions on the subject 
are worth much more than those of the layman, because he has sub- 
mitted to the kind of training which aids such observation and the lay- 
man has not. 

But we must not forget that the expert in physics has no special rea- 
son to be heard in religion. What needs emphasizing is the possibility 
of training in spiritual matters that is as rigorous as the professional 
training in other fields, even though the problems are more complex. 

It is freely granted that the training of spiritual experts has often 
been less rigorous than has been the training of other professional men, 
but we may point to some living individuals who have the same right 
to be heard on questions of spiritual importance that Professor Edding- 
ton has to be heard on questions of physical theory. The Archbishop 
of York, for example, is a man steeped in Christian culture, able in the 
humanities, well acquainted with both the theoretical and practical 
aspects of Christian life. He has studied the conclusions of the out- 
standing religious leaders of the past and has made his own contribu- 
tion in such splendid works as his Gifford Lectures and Mens Creatrix. 
It seems very clear that his opinion about the reality of experience of 
God is far more important than might be the opinions of a thousand 
people of the world picked at random. The unbelief of the thousand 
might be quite unimportant, for it is no argument against the reality 
of an experience to deny it when you have not fulfilled the conditions 
under which the experience occurs. 


V 


As we began our analysis, the analogy between the selection of a 
dentist and the selection of a spiritual guide seemed close, because the 
same steps should be followed in each case, but, as we proceed, we note 
that the differences between the two may be greater than the similari- 
ties. We have already seen that the task of determining the trust- 
worthiness of the spiritual expert is far less simple and more open to 
error than is the task of determining the trustworthiness of the dental 
expert. But the difference is so radical that it may be called a difference 
in kind. There is a basic contrast between the two situations because 
of the fact that conflict with authority is normal in spiritual life where- 
as in dentistry it is abnormal. This is inherent in the situation since in 
dental experience the individual is a patient whereas in spiritual experi- 
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ence he is an agent. The dentist fills my teeth, but the spiritual expert 
does not do the important thing for me ; instead he advises and then I 
do it myself. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that “the priesthood of the believer” 
is a sound slogan whereas “every man his own dentist” would be ridic- 
ulous. In the life of the spirit each man is wise to seek help, listening 
respectfully to those who are qualified to help, but they cannot ac- 
company him to the holy of holies. It has been no uncommon sight for 
a lone prophet to stand resolutely by his own deepest insights, in marked 
contrast to his group and the “authorities.” In every religious experi- 
ence there seems to be an element of the Lutheran “Here I stand.” 
One with God is a majority, and there is no substitute for the authority 
of first-hand experience. 

In many generations a sensitive person has had to ignore the priests 
and other experts, finally realizing, as George Fox did on a memorable 
occasion, that “there is One, even Christ Jesus, who can speak to my 
condition.” ‘Then all mediate dependence is transcended. But how 
can the lone prophet know that he is right ? 

What is the solution when there is a clear conflict between the judg- 
ment of the religious authorities and the judgment of the individual? 
If the individual were always to give up his position, the world would 
be the poorer, losing many valuable contributions. If, on the other 
hand, the individual always assumes that he is right, we have no way 
of conserving the accumulated experience of the race and its most 
cultivated or sensitive members. Unthinking deference would bring 
stagnation, whereas sheer individualism would destroy culture. 

Since the solution of this problem can never be complete, perhaps 
wisdom lies in joyous acceptance of the problem. To give up either 
individual insight or group authority would be to renounce the high 
privilege of being human, for man has the unique dual capacity both 
to profit by the cumulative experience of the whole race and also to 
challenge boldly the authority of the whole past. The ability to make 
progress depends upon this dual functioning. We must recognize both 
demands, keeping up a tension which is helpful in both directions. It 
is especially important that the individual who finds himself in con- 
flict with the authority of those who are worthy of respect keep cou- 
rageously to the truth as he sees it, but he should do so in humility, and 
perhaps in sorrow, well knowing that the chance of his being in the 
wrong is enormous. 
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There have been more lone fools than lone prophets, but some of the 
lone prophets have been invaluable to succeeding generations. The 
demand for authority is reasonable and continuous, but authority is 
never unlimited. A better understanding of what authority is and how 
it arises in different realms of experience will help us to understand 
what its limits are. Authority cannot be infallible and still be author- 
ity, for it arises only in the area where trust is necessary. Trust would 
be meaningless if truth were known infallibly. Consequently the ten- 
sion between personal insight and authoritative deliverances can never 
be wholly relieved. It is a beneficent tension. 


Mla. Lar AG 


BLIND 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 
AM blind: 


I cannot see. 
Color is no bar to me. 
I do not know 
Nor black nor white— 
I walk in night. 
And yet it seems I see mankind 
More tortured than the blind! 
Can it be that those who know 
Sight are thus condemned to woe? 
Or is it that seeing 
They never see 
With the infinite eyes 
Of one blind 
Like me? 
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PLATO’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 
By GEORGIA HARKNESS 
Te topic is chosen for three reasons. First, it is almost un- 


worked soil. While treatises innumerable have been written 

on Plato’s metaphysics, ethics, politics and theology, all of 
which are necessary ingredients of a philosophy of history, I have found 
little which deals directly with the present theme. Second, Platonic 
thought through its relation to Christian theology has influenced the 
philosophy of history in the West to the present. Third, the inquiry 
may throw light upon the question as to how far the present antiliberal 
trend in Christian thought is justified in setting up a sharp demarcation 
between the Greek and Hebrew, or the intellectualistic and prophetic, 
views of society and its destiny. 

It is relevant at the outset to raise the question as to whether Plato 
had a philosophy of history. Perhaps the reason for the dearth of com- 
mentaries upon this aspect of his thought is that there was no such 
aspect of his thought, unless, by the proof-text method, one distorts 
him to prove a theory. This question is debatable and the answer de- 
pends on how we define the term. 

What is the philosophy of history? It is a slippery term, since any- 
thing of which we have any empirical knowledge happens in time, and 
whatever may lie beyond has to be thought about, if at all, in relation 
to what happens in time. Nothing human is alien to it; it embraces 
literally everything under heaven. But if it is not to become a catch-all 
it must mean something in particular—and its central concept is the 
movement of human destiny. Following Hegel, its intellectual pro- 
genitor, I take the philosophy of history to mean a study of the forces 
which determine man’s earthly destiny and of the means and ends 
involved in achieving it. 

If it is thus defined, Plato had a philosophy of history—the first in 
European literature. I shall attempt to outline what he says of the 
origins, the functions and the destiny of human society and compare 
his view with the corresponding Hebrew-Christian concepts. The en- 
terprise is precarious since Plato left no systematic treatise, since there 
is no single Hebrew-Christian philosophy of history, and since a Chris- 
tian philosophy is itself in part Platonic. But with due caution it may 
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be possible, as Plato put it, “to adduce probabilities as likely as any 
others.” 


I 


Plato’s conception of the origins of society, as of creation in general, 
must be read mainly in myth. To the literal-minded this may seem to 
preclude at the outset the possibility of discovering any historical con- 
tent in his thought. However, if one’s main concern is not with detailed 
fact but with historical meaning, there need be no abrupt cleavage 
between history and mythology. A “likely tale”’—even an unlikely one 
—can express much truth without being true. 

In the third book of the Laws (676-83) is a story which shows that 
Plato had a keen sense of the relations of economic and geographical 
factors to social development. It indicates also that in an age not yet 
versed in anthropology he knew something of the stages through which 
society had passed. 

After many destructions through deluges and plagues there came a 
great flood which left only a few shepherds on the hills. The arts which 
had developed in the cities of the plain and seacoast were destroyed, 
and from the nucleus of these shepherd survivors society as we know it 
developed. In mutual friendliness they lived without wants and with- 
out wars, being simple-minded enough to believe what they were told 
about good and evil and to practice it, for “no one had the wit to sus- 
pect another of falsehood, as men do now” (670). 

But this happy state was destined to be supplanted by the complexi- 
ties of organized society. Having been “dispersed in single habitations 
and families by the poverty which attended the devastations” (680), 
the shepherds developed a patriarchal form of society in which there 
was no need of laws, for the eldest ruled with justice according to 
family custom. The next stage was the agricultural community as the 
families came together at the foot of the mountains to form groups for 
mutual protection from wild beasts. In this stage laws and legislators 
arose to settle disputes caused by conflicting family customs. These 
communities grew to cities as the population increased. The cities 
began to make war on one another and a federation of.cities to form a 
nation became necessary. Here Plato leaves myth for history to recount 
how the Dorian confederacy was formed to resist external aggression. 

In this myth of social origins there is little of divine agency. ‘There 
is the familiar story of the deluge, and a reference to “traditions about 
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the many destructions of mankind” (677) suggests world cycles. There 
is a golden age of pristine simplicity and virtue, followed by increasing 
complexity and disharmony which brought about government asa sort 
of necessary evil. But it is not sin against God which drives our fore- 
bears out of Plato’s Eden; it is economic interest and the clash of hu- 
man customs. There are only two references to God in the story: one 
to his providence—God had given the plastic and weaving arts to man 
“in order to provide him with all such things, that, when reduced to 
the last extremity, the human race may still grow and increase” (679) 5 
the other a reference to the blessedness of freedom from religious doubt 
in the early days. These references, though incidental, suggest that 
Plato thought of the development of human society in terms of a divine 
undergirding of the entire process, while its specific causes were to be 
found in physical and sociological conditions. 

In a myth found in the Statesman (269-74), God is the center of the 
story. God moves and guides the world in its course. In the age of 
Cronos men lived as demigods in innocence and God-given plenty. But 
on the completion of a cycle “the pilot of the universe let the helm go, 
... and then fate and innate desire reversed the motion of the world” 
(272). After the turmoil subsided and peace came over the world the 
creature remembered and obeyed the instructions of the Father and 
Creator, but afterward with less exactness because of “the admixture 
of matter in him... inherent in the primal nature” (273). The evil, 
small at first, became so great as to threaten universal ruin. The ac- 
count of God’s intervention at this point is most significant from the 
standpoint of Christian theology. 


Wherefore God, the orderer of all, in his tender care, seeing that the world was 
in great straits, and fearing that all might be dissolved in the storm and disappear 
in infinite chaos, again seated himself at the helm; and bringing back the elements 
which had fallen into dissolution and disorder to the motion which had prevailed 


under his dispensation, he set them in order and restored them, and made the world 
imperishable and immortal.1 * 


The story ends with the statement that in this last, which is the pres- 
ent cycle, men found themselves in great straits because “the food 
which once grew spontaneously had failed, and as yet they knew not 
how to procure it because they had never felt the pressure of necessity” 
(274). Whereupon the gods, instead of providing directly for man as in 
the idyllic primeval stage, gave man the resources for taking care of 


*Superior numbers refer to notes at end of article. 
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himself. Prometheus procured fire ; Hephaestus and Athene gave the 
arts; and others, seeds and plants. 

What is to be gathered from this tale? One is at once arrested by the 
similarity of the age of Cronos to the garden of Eden, with the signifi- 
cant difference that it isnot human sin but a world process which brings 
it to a close. The pilot of the universe who “lets go” at the end of a 
cycle is apparently not omnipotent but subject to the Moira, or Fate, 
which brings around the cycle. Not even God, as Plato says quoting 
a familiar proverb, can fight against necessity.? Evil arises from 
a combination of the inherent recalcitrance of matter and the human 
will. Yet God cannot permit his handiwork to go completely to disso- 
lution, and he steps in to re-establish the reign of order and make the 
world imperishable. The resemblance here to Hebrew-Christian apoc- 
alypticism is very marked, but with the important difference that it is 
not in a postmundane order that God rules. God’s intervention has al- 
ready taken place; man has power from the gods to regulate his life. 
The closing words of the story suggest a union of human self-suffi- 
ciency with divine dependence which is the complete antithesis of Bar- 
thian theology but has something in common with Christian liberal- 
ism: 

“From these [the gifts of the gods] is derived all that has helped to frame human 


life ; since the care of the gods, as I was saying, had now failed men, and they had 
to order their course of life for themselves.” 


A third myth of social origins is the familiar story in the Protagoras 
(320-22) of the theft by Prometheus of fire and the arts of Hephaestus 
and Athene for man’s benefit. Fire gave them material sustenance, but 
not security. A greater gift from the gods was needed. 

After a while the desire of self-preservation gathered them into cities ; but when 
they were gathered together, having no art of government, they evil intreated one 
another, and were again in process of dispersion and destruction. Zeus feared that 
the entire race would be exterminated, and so he sent Hermes to them, bearing 
reverence and justice to be the ordering principles of cities and the bonds of friend- 
ship and conciliation. 

This myth, simpler and profounder than either of the others, has the 
same dominant concept. Left to themselves, men destroy one another 
because they are unable to cope either with a hostile universe or with 
their own evil impulses. In these straits the gods provide men with the 
means by which to work out their own salvation. One does not find 
here a golden age of innocence or cataclysmic intervention. The simi- 
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larity of theme suggests, however, that the primary note in Plato's 
philosophy of history is a union of divine with human effort to establish 
a harmonious and just society upon earth. He does not call it the king- 
dom of God, but it is not far from it. How far we must next inquire. 


II 


In Plato’s thought the ideal society is one in which human beings 
live the good life. The philosophy of history thus converges with ethics. 
Throughout the dialogues, and preeminently in the Republic, three 
ideas stand out, written on almost every page. These are: (1) that hu- 
man goodness is rooted in the nature of things; (2) that the means to 
the achievement of virtue is knowledge; and (3) that the end toward 
which such effort should be directed is health and harmony of soul. 
Hegel’s three main ingredients of a philosophy of history—the meta- 
physical substructure, the means and the ends of human destiny—are 
Plato’s dominant motifs. Of these concepts the first and third, with 
some divergence, are the common heritage of Christian and Platonic 
thought ; the second with some convergence stands in radical opposi- 
tion to the Christian view. 

(1) As to the metaphysical foundations of goodness, the Christian 
idea that goodness means obedience to the will of a moral deity while 
sin is “any want of conformity to, or transgression of, the law of God” 
has an alluring and dangerous simplicity not found in the Platonic doc- 
trine. It is the source of the moral dynamic of the Christian faith and 
of horrors innumerable wrought in the name of religion. Plato’s theism 
gives to ethics a metaphysical undergirding which is both less effective 
and less dangerous. 

Historical perspective is as essential to Platonic as to Christian 
thought if one would avoid hallowing the relative and oversimplifying 
the relation of human to divine goodness. Greek philosophy as a whole 
is a rationalization of the religion of Apollo—the god of measure, of 
pure form, self-knowledge and morality, while in it, and particularly 
in Plato, are elements of mysticism which through Orphic channels 
have their sources in the religion of Dionysus. When Plato talks about 
God or the gods (using the terms interchangeably) he refers neither to 
the Olympic pantheon nor to the deities of the mystery religions, but 
to an ultimate ground of being which is symbolized and partially por- 
trayed by each. As the modern Christian who speaks of God uses a 
term which has historical continuity of meaning and in part unity of 
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content—in other respects great disparity—with the God of the early 
Old Testament, similarly Plato was a theist using terminology which 
in part carried over and in other respects repudiated the religious 
matrix from which Greek philosophy was born. In both cases theism 
is essential to ethics and hence to an interpretation of history, but it is 
not always the theism which the reader imputes from his own precon- 
ceptions. 

Plato not only refers to God as the creator,’ the best of causes,‘ the 
maker of all things’ and the great artist,° but also affirms God’s moral 
qualities. The statement in the second book of the Republic that God 
being good is not the author of evil,’ and being perfect is not subject to 
change,* foreshadows the creator God of the Timaeus and the Laws. 
We are told that God is holy, just and wise,° that he will not lie,”® that 
in him is no cowardice or carelessness, that he watches over the 
stranger and the suppliant” and exercises thought for all,** and that 
when governments are evil whatever comes to good is saved by the 
power of God.” These moral qualities are linked with moral demands 
upon men. The gods hate falsehood ;* they are not to be appeased by 
gifts,** nor will God receive the gifts of the wicked.” God is the measure 
of all things, and he moves in a straight line toward his ends.** Lying 
and immoral tales about the gods must be excluded from the educa- 
tional system not only because they corrupt the young, but because God 
himself is “the fairest and best that is conceivable.’”” The most graphic 
portrayal of the theistic basis of the good life is Socrates’ inner voice. In 
view of the abundance of such passages it seems overmeticulous to 
deny personality to Plato’s God. But if, discrediting the Tzmaeus and 
the Laws, one holds that Plato’s dominant concept was less personal, 
God as the Idea of the Good is still the metaphysical ground of all 
empirical morality. Man’s destiny in time requires the timeless for its 
source and goal. 

(2) This theistic foundation of the moral enterprise has much in 
common with Hebrew-Christian thought. But when one inquires what 
are the means by which the good life is to be achieved, the sharpest 
contrast at once appears. Compare, for example, “No mad or senseless 
person can be a friend of God,”*” with the word of Paul, “For the Jews 
and the Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness” (I Cor. 
1:23). The latter passage epitomizes three channels of salvation: the 
apocalyptic hope of miraculous intervention, wisdom and a crucified 
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and risen Christ. Add to these the prophetic summons to repentance, 
and we have the four main historic routes to moral mastery. All have 
been followed by the Hebrew-Christian tradition, but wisdom least. 
To the Greek, wisdom was the road so far surpassing all others that 
anything else was foolishness. 

While Plato was forever insisting that virtue (or excellence) is 
knowledge, he was not so naive as to suppose that if people are taught 
the right thing to do they will invariably do it. If virtue were simply a 
matter of instruction, Pericles would have taught his sons to be virtu- 
ous." “The greatest ignorance is when a man hates that which he 
nevertheless thinks to be good and noble, and loves and embraces that 
which he knows to be unrighteous and evil.” This summarizes what 
I believe Plato meant by the doctrine ; namely, that the insight which 
leads to virtuous living is knowledge in which true desires have a part. 

Neither Plato’s ethics nor metaphysics can be understood apart from 
Eros. Eros is the love of beauty and of the good, and the impetus to- 
ward the progressive achievement of these values. When one has been 
instructed in things of love, and only then, he can use earth’s beauty as 
a stair up which to mount “from fair forms to fair practices, and from 
fair practices to fair notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the 
notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty 
is.”** By such wisdom may one become the friend of God and be im- 
mortal. 

The doctrine of the Eros has greater relevance for a philosophy of 
history than appears on the surface. It signifies movement toward a 
goal which is good, and since it is not merely a human attitude but a 
metaphysical principle for all nature, this means that nature is a field 
for history. It is, however, a movement never completed in time; its 
goal lies in a sphere of reality beyond history. The Platonic realm of 
ideas is not the Christian kingdom of God, either in this life or in the 
next, but it is not surprising that Christian theology easily made this 
identification. In both there is a movement in which man, impelled by 
his highest insights, strives to make actual that which he glimpses as 
eternal truth. 

(3) Plato’s ideal state sets forth the end toward which such effort is 
to be directed. In it there is a meeting of individual and social good 
and of temporal and eternal elements. 

The elaborate system set forth in the Republic is meaningless apart 
from the individual. The charge often made that Plato sacrificed the 
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individual to the state seems to me to rest on a false assumption that 
curtailment of an individual’s liberty is necessarily inimical to his wel- 
fare. Plato saw, as clearly as Marx or any modern social theorist, the 
enslaving effects of acquisitiveness and the will to power as expressed 
im economic imperialism, exploitation, and the transmission of heredi- 
tary fortunes. He proposed the introduction of safeguards through a 
type of drastic state control easily read as fascistic. But it is not fascism 
when leaders by natural competence and long training win the obliga- 
tion to govern. 

The freedom Plato was interested in preserving is not the freedom 
of laissez faire, but the freedom to live virtuously through knowledge 
and discipline in a secure and ordered society. The state exists for jus- 
tice ; justice is not the interest of the stronger, as Thrasymachus would 
have it, but excellence of soul, each man pursuing for the common 
good the function for which nature has fitted him.” The cleavage be- 
tween individual and social good then becomes largely an artificial dis- 
tinction. 

It is to misread Plato to suppose he was laying out the blueprint of 
any actual state; it is equally a mistake to suppose that there was no 
historical meaning in his utopia. The ideal state is a kingdom of heaven 
which, as a pattern, lies outside the realm of history. But as a moti- 
vating impulse to action, it is a present reality. This fact gives it su- 
preme historical importance, for as the superhistorical impinges on the 
historical, history is altered. Plato makes Socrates say of the man of 
understanding: “He will look at the city which is within him, and take 
heed that no disorder occur in it.”** Still more significant is the reply 
Glaucon receives when he says he does not think there is anywhere 
such a state as has been described: 

In heaven there is laid up a pattern of it, methinks, which he who desires may 

behold, and beholding, may set his own house in order. But whether such an one 
exists, or ever will exist in fact, is no matter; for he [the wise man] will live after 
the manner of that city, having nothing to do with any other.” 
The bearing of this vision on the actual state is implicit in principle 
throughout the Republic in its portrayal of a society based on a union 
of intelligence, goodness and power; it becomes explicit with less 
artistry but greater political realism in the Laws. The latter closes with 
the intriguing lines: “And the state will be perfected and become a 
waking reality, which a little while ago we attempted to create as a 
dream and in idea only.” 
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Plato’s heavenly city is suggestive of the apocalyptist’s vision of a 
holy city coming down out of heaven. It is unsafe to push the similarity 
too far, for John’s eschatology is based upon belief in a literal heaven, 
Plato’s only doubtfully and in a different sense; John’s words are a 
paean of spiritual triumph over persecution, Plato’s the product of 
reasoned reflection and an artist’s insight. Yet both have their vision 
of a civitas dei of which it may be said, as Whitehead says of religion, 
that it is “the vision of something which stands beyond, behind and 
within, the passing flux of immediate things.” 

Here the question is raised as to whether Plato is a dualist with two 
worlds, as he is ordinarily interpreted. The answer depends on whether 
the relation of the realm of sense to the realm of eternal ideas is pre- 
dominantly one of imitation or one of participation, and therefore of 
cleavage or of union. Both strands are in the dialogues,” the one lead- 
ing in Christian thought to Plotinus and the other to the Fourth Gos- 
pel. The best solution of this problem, as of the relation of the Demi- 
urge to the Idea of the Good, lies in the recognition that Plato was not 
a system builder but a man of vision—a philosopher of theoria. To an 
artist or seer two worlds may without disparity be one, even as two 
gods—or three—may find unity in a vision of the holiness of the Good. 


III 


To see what this means in terms of the human future we must look 
at Plato’s eschatology. What lies before man on this planet? What, if 
anything, lies beyond mundane life? 

(1) As to the future of society, I do not find much in Plato which 
states in concrete terms what he thinks about man’s future upon earth. 
There is no evidence that he was interested in predicting the fate of the 
nations, or even of Athens. His numerous references to thousand-year 
cycles stand in his eschatological myths and are clearly not to be taken 
as historically predictive. If the philosophy of history has to do only 
with the events of the terrestrial future, Plato can scarcely be said to 
have had one. But if the historical outlook includes a moral and mys- 
tical intuition of the conditions most deeply affecting man’s earthly 
destiny, he had this abundantly. 

While Plato eschewed prophecy in the popular sense, he was never- 
theless deeply prophetic. Take, for instance, the familiar words of 
Amos, “For three transgressions of Israel, yea, for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof... ,” and set them against the equally 
familiar, “Until philosophers are kings . . . cities will never have rest 
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from their evils—no, nor the human race, as I believe—and then only 
will this our state have a possibility of life and behold the light of day.” 

In the one case it is transgression, in the other unwisdom, which seals 
the nations’ doom. These are not identical concepts, but it is easy to 
exaggerate their difference. Both are sins against the light vouchsafed 
to man for his salvation ; both are offenses against the moral framework 
of the universe which no man can disregard with impunity. 

Man is no creature of circumstance ; he makes his destiny. Not only 
in the transmundane sphere, as suggested in the myth of the vision of 
Er, but here also, “every one of us is made pretty much what he is by 
the bent of his desires and the nature of his soul.’*® This fact is inherent 
in the nature of things, for God in the act of creation gave man freedom 
to shape his character. Though it may seem that man is the puppet of 
the gods he may still rule his life by reason ;*° and though the gods may 
thwart his enterprise, “‘still he may ever hope, in the case of good men, 
that whatever afflictions are to befall them in the future God will lessen, 
and that present evils he will change for the better.”** With such hopes 
men are to encourage and admonish one another. 

(2) As to the future of the individual, Plato’s philosophy of history 
culminates in immortality. Whether or not he believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls or intended the doctrine of recollection to be taken lit- 
erally, it seems indubitable that he not only envisaged a future life be- 
yond the sphere of history but believed that the moral qualities of this 
life affect the next. He speaks with a frequency too great to admit of 
doubt as to his belief that the wicked are to be punished in the future 
life** and the good find blessedness.* The highest attainment of the 
philosopher’s heaven is the contemplative life—a concept out of keep- 
ing with the essentially active Hebrew-Christian temper, and one 
which was readily turned to justify an otherworldly quiescence. The 
myths of judgment and purgation with which the Republic, the Gor- 
gias, and the Phaedo conclude are best interpreted as a philosopher- 
artist’s vision of the essential moral rightness of things, a moral right- 
ness which will neither let evil pass as if it had never been, nor condemn 
to eternal destruction any in whom are vestiges of good. But while 
Plato’s vision has suffered many things at the hands of a hedonistic and 
literalistic Christian theology, its essential meaning stands as he states 
it in the Phaedo (107): “If the soul is really immortal, what care 
should be taken of her, not only in respect of the portion of time which 
is called life, but of eternity !” 

What this perception means for the philosophy of history is that for 
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the Platonist, as for the Christian, life upon this planet—though it may 
be made meaningful by wisdom and fruitful by virtuous effort—still 
contains an irreducible surd. History requires a beyond-history for the 
completion of its meaning and the fruition of its destiny. In Plato's 
vision of a transmundane future there is no intimation of a catastrophic 
end of things ; his apocalypticism, we saw, stands at the beginning and 
not the end of the cycle of human society as we know it. Yet for the 
individual soul—and the soul is the focal point about which Plato’s 
philosophy centers—there is a self-made destiny which is both tem- 
poral and eternal. Self-made but God-given is this destiny, for man 
and the entire cosmic process are in the keeping of him who, accom- 
panied by justice, “holds in his hand the beginning, the middle and end 
of all that is.’ 


IV 


In conclusion it may be well to summarize the essential points of 
agreement and difference between the Platonic and Hebrew-Christian 
philosophies of history. Both have a theistic foundation, and this the- 
ism is not only metaphysical but moral. Both begin in an age of inno- 
cence in which history and mythology are curiously mingled. Both 
have the concept of man’s duty to live the good life in a cooperative 
fellowship in which there is reciprocity of duties between the individual 
and society. Both look forward to an increase of justice upon earth and 
a transmundane existence for the individual beyond the sphere of his- 
tory. Both have a kingdom of heaven which exists upon earth in man’s 
vision and is regulative for moral living in so far as man will participate 
in it; while in both there are suggestions also of cleavage between the 
seen and unseen, the temporal and eternal. In both there is emphasis 
upon the necessity of man’s working out his own salvation under divine 
direction. 

The following are points of contrast: The Hebrew-Christian God is 
the Creator, not merely the Fashioner, of the universe, and as such has 
an omnipotence not ascribed to God by Plato. As omnipotent Creator 
he is also Judge and Saviour, with a degree of sternness and also of 
moral tenderness to which Plato’s God never attains. The divine power 
which in Plato is the background of all human action becomes in He- 
brew-Christian theology the central locus of moral endeavor, the 
transcendent being against whom man is measured and found want- 
ing. Sin, therefore, and its correlative salvation by divine grace, are 
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basic Hebrew-Christian concepts, while in Plato as in Greek thought 
generally these are replaced by the evil and the good which man does 
by his God-given powers. These differences come together in the dis- 
tinction between the possibility of achieving the good life of justice 
through wisdom and of receiving through repentance and regeneration 
the power to live by love. This crucial distinction gives point to Augus- 
tine’s statement that the only fundamental truth he had not found in 
the Platonists was the incarnation. 
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EMERSON AND THE NEW WEST 


By CHARLES ARTHUR HAWLEY 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON stands foremost among religious 
Rises of the nineteenth century who caught the vision of re- 
ligious cooperation and it was in the “new west” of the United 
States that his ideals found their first fruition. His family heritage and 
environment gave him a mental set which prepared him to become the 
pioneering apostle of religious cooperation in America. His father, 
William Emerson, pastor of Boston’s First Church, leader of the liberal 
Calvinists, editor of the Monthly Anthology and one of the founders of 
the Athenaeum, was primarily a scholar. If he were living today he 
would probably hold a chair of literature in some university. His in- 
terests were universal rather than parochial. Never able to concentrate 
his religious enthusiasm exclusively on Calvinism, he followed the hu- 
man spirit in its quest for truth, yet in sermon, oration and editorial 
he defended New England theology against the inroads of French skep- 
ticism. Even though he died when his brilliant son was but eight years 
old, he had given a distinct set to the latter’s mind, one which was 
further deepened by Mary Moody Emerson, the boy’s aunt. 

One of the most remarkable women of her generation, Mary Moody 
Emerson assumed the task of superintending her nephew’s education 
by introducing him to the new school of biblical criticism then growing 
up in Germany, translating with him Michaelis’ Latin works, inter- 
esting him in Eichhorn, and a little later leading him into the mys- 
ticism of Swedenborg. Although fascinated by these writers, she did 
not accept their ideas; yet she felt it her duty to examine objectively 
every point of view. As a girl, in her father’s library at the manse in 
Concord she had read in the original the works of Voltaire. Knowing 
that Ralph would meet all these seminal thinkers, she wanted to pre- 
pare his mind for that experience. Ralph loved his aunt because 
of her concern and rightly appreciated her, at the same time recog- 
nizing the fact, as he later saw it, that she wanted everybody to be a 
Calvinist except herself. 

With this start in life, Emerson as a matter of course turned to re- 
ligion and literature for his life work. His natural disposition, inherited 
from his father, and his training, directed by his aunt, made him a 
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“seeker,” and quite unfitted him for the pastorate of the Second Church 
of Boston. Influenced by the Quaker idea of the inner light, by his 
study of comparative religion, and by his prophetic belief that no set 
form of religious expression could have eternal significance, he became 
increasingly impatient with all contemporary institutional religion. 
After a three years’ struggle he resigned the important pastorate at 
Second Church and went to Europe to test his theories. Thoroughly 
disillusioned with all which Europe had to offer him at that time, and 
finding stimulation only in the creative thought of Carlyle, he returned 
to Concord convinced that “under the hand of God” America was 
destined to liberate the human mind from all that shackled it to the 
past, and to lead it to that truth wherein lay human freedom. 

Disillusioned with traditional religious thought both in Europe and 
at home, he settled down in rural Concord to write Nature, his first 
book. Though it puzzled the few who read it, its thought, a strange 
mixture of the Quaker’s inner light, Platonism and the peculiar mys- 
ticism of Swedenborg, unmistakably marked out a new road. 

The following year Harvard gave Emerson an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to explain his great hope in the “‘spirit of America,” to which he 
had long before dedicated his Journals. In August he delivered the 
Phi Beta Kappa oration there, choosing “The American Scholar” as 
the most appropriate title for his new gospel. The Brahmins of Boston 
agreed that his interpretation of the “man thinking” marked America’s 
“intellectual declaration of independence.” Emboldened by this suc- 
cess, he appeared the following July at Harvard with his “Divinity 
School Address.” This time, however, the Brahmins reversed their 
decision and classified Emerson as an intellectual rebel and a religious 
outcast. His old teacher, Andrews Norton, accused him of introducing 
“the latest form of infidelity,” and Harvard delayed twenty-seven years 
before she again summoned him to her halls. 


I 


In 1847 Emerson paid his second visit to Europe, lecturing there this 
time on great men and their contributions to the science of living. On 
his return to Concord, again disillusioned with Europe, he assembled 
these lectures into book form, publishing them in 1850 as Representa- 
tive Men. For this book he had singled out Plato, Swedenborg, Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon and Goethe as representative of the old 
culture. After this task he felt free to turn his face to the future, a 
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future which he believed lay neither with the past, nor with Europe, 
nor even with New England; he believed the spirit of man could reach 
its destiny in the region beyond the Alleghenies—the “new west,” as 
he called it. 

Emerson was not unknown to the west in 1850; his genius had first 
been recognized and praised in the Western Messenger, a magazine 
devoted to religion and letters which had begun publication in Cin- 
cinnati in June, 1835. After a brief period the editorship fell to Rev- 
erend James Freeman Clarke, and subsequently to Reverend W. H. 
Channing. The Messenger was the first periodical to introduce tran- 
scendentalism into the west. When Emerson’s Nature appeared in 
1836 it was promptly reviewed for the Messenger by Samuel Osgood 
who, despite his inability to understand the book in its entirety, pro- 
nounced it a “wonderful dawn.” The next year in the same journal 
Christopher P. Cranch reviewed Emerson’s Phi Beta Kappa address, 
giving it unstinted approval as being “full of beauties, full of original 
thought,” with “every sentence” indicating “the man of genius, the 
bold, deep thinker, the original writer.” Of even greater importance 
is the fact that Emerson’s first poems to appear in print came out in 
the Western Messenger, among them “Good-bye, Proud World,” 
“Each and All,” “The Humble-Bee” and “Rhodora.” All this recog- 
nition interested Emerson in the west, where a certain tolerance per- 
mitted him to express his ideals and hopes freely. 

Year by year his reputation in the Western Messenger grew, with 
the result that on his return from his second trip to Europe he began 
to make plans to lecture in Cincinnati. In the fall of 1849 these plans 
matured, and he arranged to give two series of lectures the following 
spring under the auspices of the Universalist Church. The first series, 
continuing from Wednesday, May 20, to Tuesday, May 28, included 
“Natural Aristocracy,” “Eloquence,” “The Spirit of the Times,” 
“England” and “Books.” The Cincinnati papers commented only on 
the fourth lecture, “England.” Emerson’s pioneer venture of faith in 
the American spirit pleased his hearers. The cordial response accorded 
the second series, including “The Natural History of the Intellect,” 
“The Identity of Thought and Nature” and “Instinct and Inspiration,” 
spurred him on to a further attempt at the liberation of the human 
spirit. 

Emerson seized every opportunity for gaining fresh experience of 
the “new west,” and after the completion of these lectures he journeyed 
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first down the Ohio and then up the Mississippi to St. Louis. After a 
short and uneventful stay, he continued on his way to Galena, Illinois, 
at that time one of the most thriving towns of the west. While there 
he observed the vigorous antislavery campaign of Reverend Aratus 
Kent, a pioneer missionary in the Northwest Territory, who estab- 
lished the first churches and schools in northern Illinois and in north- 
east Iowa. Emerson found Kent’s voice more prophetic than that of 
any living European, for even Carlyle’s stand against slavery fell 
short of Emerson’s. Shortly after Emerson’s visit to Galena, Abraham 
Lincoln, coming to the town to speak, praised Kent’s robust spirit. 

How long Emerson stayed in Galena has not been recorded, but ac- 
cording to local tradition he delivered a lecture in this settlement be- 
fore his departure. On leaving Galena he traveled by coach on the 
once famous Frink and Walker’s Stage Line, passed through Freeport, 
crossed the Rock river at Rockford, where Aratus Kent had assisted 
in founding a college, crossed the Fox river at Elgin, and the Des 
Plaines river, and rode southward along Lake Michigan into Chicago 
at Dearborn street. While in Chicago he heard whispered reports of 
the work of the western abolitionists, for Chicago was the terminus of 
the underground railroad connecting Lake Michigan and Canada with 
Illinois and Iowa. He felt grateful that Whittier, Benjamin Lundy and 
the Iowa band were prosecuting the work so vigorously. He recalled 
the case of Abner Kneeland whose petition he and Theodore Parker 
had signed to keep Kneeland out of a Boston jail because he had freely 
expressed his religious views. Later Kneeland came to Iowa, where 
he found all the freedom he wanted. In Chicago in 1850, in touch with 
western freedom and with humanitarian movements, Emerson re- 
solved to work for a new attitude toward religion, to create a sympa- 
thetic understanding and an intelligent cooperation among religious 
people. 

II 


Back in his own quiet study in Concord, Emerson thought over his 
growing acquaintance with the west, feeling that in its pioneer settle- 
ments lay a great future for a new human brotherhood built on a free 
religion. Almost at once he began planning an extended lecture through 
the west. Partially because of his success at Cincinnati, and partially 
through his delight at Kent’s lone stand against slavery in Galena, 
there emerged in Emerson a new confidence quite different from the 
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disillusionment which he had brought back with him from his second 
visit to Europe. Deciding that day in his Concord study to make the 
lecture platform his pulpit, he immediately set out to make new con- 
tacts with the frontier. 

In the fall of 1853 an opportunity came when the Young Men's 
Association of Chicago invited him to lecture. Readily assenting, he 
promised to appear early the following February. By this time, in 
addition to the recognition resulting from his lectures in Cincinnati 
four years before, Emerson had become well known through the wide 
circulation of his Essays and his Representative Men. At some length 
the Daily Chicago Journal on Friday, February 3, 1854, reported Em- 
erson’s lecture. It announced that he had attracted “a very large audi- 
ence who began to assemble at a very early hour. The subject was 
‘Culture,’ which was discussed in the well known style of the elegant 
writer. . . . The culture the speaker would advocate is a thorough, 
earnest, entire culture of the mental and physical powers resulting in 
a perfect and uniform development of the mind and body... . Mr. 
Emerson is a very pleasing speaker and has a fine voice, with a graceful 
and easy manner of delivery.” 

Emerson had won Chicago as he had won Cincinnati and Galena. 
He found that the west was ready for his new gospel of “culture,” 
which demanded tolerance, a religion of the spirit, and a belief that 
human nature is capable of both. 

The next year he came back to the west, this time in December, 
1855, to Davenport, Iowa, where he lectured in the Congregational 
Church. Iowa heard him gladly. In January, 1856, after a return visit 
to Galena, he was again in Chicago. During his stay he met others 
with ideas like his own, for an Emerson cult developed quickly. His 
ideas of democracy, the sense of the importance of the individual, his 
emphasis upon self-reliance, and his optimism inspired by the bound- 
less opportunities of the frontier—all these Emersonian traits endeared 
him to pioneer Chicago. Then, too, Emerson attracted young men, 
and, like Socrates, was happiest when surrounded by them. Study 
clubs and libraries bought copies of his Essays and other books, which 
the members devoutly studied. In both east and west Emerson literary 
societies sprang up in the colleges (a notable example is the Emerson 
Literary Society still flourishing at Hamilton College). Emerson re- 
peated to the youth of America in 1856 what he had written in 182 3— 
that the young American might well “withdraw his eyes from all but 
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his own country,” and in America develop the satisfying life. This 
statement had tremendous appeal and fitted perfectly into the prevail- 
ing frontier spirit. The members of the Young Men’s Association in 
Chicago kept in touch with him and, at their request, he returned to 
Chicago in January of the following year to lecture before the associa- 


tion and to large numbers of other Chicagoans on “The Conduct of 
bites’ 


Ill 


Three years elapsed before Emerson visited Chicago again. In the 
meantime two men who were to mold religious thought in the direction 
of tolerance and cooperation had established themselves in that city. 
In 1858 Rabbi Bernard Felsenthal, a native of Bavaria, came to Chi- 
cago from Indiana, where he had been teaching. Even in these early 
days his influence was already felt, for he embodied the religion of the 
Old Testament prophets and, as they had done, he sought to turn 
Judaism from unnecessary bondage to ceremony and an outgrown 
legalism to the spiritual basis of religion. Rabbi Felsenthal established 
and became at once the leader of the Judischer Reformverein, which 
soon developed a decided character in respect to tolerance and cooper- 
ation. In 1859 Robert Collyer, who was to be a co-worker with the 
group inspired by Emerson, came as pastor of the Unitarian Church. 
His life and influence, like that of his Jewish colleague, are yet remem- 
bered by large numbers of people throughout the Mississippi valley. 

Important advances toward liberalism had been made when, on 
February 6, 1860, Emerson arrived for his fifth visit in Chicago. The 
Chicago Daily Journal commented appreciatively on his topic and 
manner of delivery: “Ralph Waldo Emerson’s lecture on ‘Manners’ 
was attended by a full house at Metropolitan Hall last evening. It 
was a good lecture in that gentleman’s peculiar style of thought, rhet- 
oric and delivery.” 

On this occasion Emerson met Collyer and other like-minded per- 
sons in the middle west who were endeavoring to free religion from its 
cultic ritualism. Between Emerson and Collyer there developed an 
enduring friendship. When in January, 1863, Emerson appeared again 
in Chicago under the auspices of the Young Men’s Association, he was 
the guest of Collyer, who introduced him to the lecture audience. 
Emerson’s subject was “Perpetual Forces,” and the Chicago Evening 
Journal reported that the lecture, to which a large and attentive audi- 
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ence listened, “was an entire success, as amply attested by the earnest 
demonstrations of applause with which it was received.” On Emerson’s 
next appearance in Chicago he spoke at the invitation of Collyer’s 
church on “Education.” The Chicago Tribune noted the lecture’s 
“vein of transcendentalism.” 

On this occasion Emerson found the people of the middle west so- 
bered by the war, their pioneer optimism, which he so much admired, 
crushed under the “burden of taxation” and “uncertainties of the 
future.” Realizing the opportuneness of the times, in aphoristic state- 
ments designed to startle attention he declared that “America means 
opportunity. ... The genius of the country is unmistakably free.” He 
severely criticized current educational views, informing his hearers 
that “colleges hate genius as convents hate saints and governments hate 
patriots.” He then turned to a subject which lay close to his heart— 
the idea that religion and its allied subjects should be taught in the 
new tax-supported universities which were coming into existence in the 
middle west. “There should be a chair of ethics in every college,” he 
reiterated. Originally this idea had come from Thomas Jefferson, who 
in founding the University of Virginia had planned for religious coop- 
eration in teaching religion there. The antagonism which Jefferson’s 
suggestion aroused caused him to relinquish the idea, but not until he 
had exerted every effort to bring about some sort of cooperation among 
religious groups. In this attempt of Jefferson to bring various religious 
groups into cooperation with a tax-supported university, Emerson saw 
a way to accomplish his ideal of establishing a religion of the spirit that 
would do away with sectarian strife. 


IV 


In October, 1866, the Syracuse fournal carried columns describing 
the annual conference of the Unitarian Church then meeting in that 
city. The spirit of Emerson dominated this memorable convention 
even though he had many years before severed all denominational 
connection with Unitarianism. The detailed reports from day to day 
featured the names of Frederick Hedge, Henry W. Bellows, William 
G. Eliot, pastor in St. Louis and founder of Washington University, 
Samuel J. May, Edward Everett Hale and Robert Collyer. The mem- 
bers of the younger group at the Syracuse convention were earnest 
disciples of Emerson; dissatisfied with the prevailing insistence on 
creedal formularies and adherence to the past, they revolted. The New 
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England delegation took the leadership, since they found themselves in 
a more conservative environment than did the westerners. On their 
way back to Boston on the train, the New England group planned the 
organization of the Free Religious Association. In doing this they, as 
disciples of Emerson, believed they were acting in harmony with the 
spirit of America, and also with the best in the past. They revivified 
the idea enunciated by Nicholas of Cusa before the Reformation— 
that any attempt to put a definition of the deity into verbal form was 
doomed to failure. 

For the first time in the history of organized religion Jews and 
Christians met in this new association on a basis of complete equality 
to consider the possibility of cooperation in a spiritual religion. In 
his earliest work in Chicago Rabbi Felsenthal had already taken this 
position, writing in 1859: “The kernel of Judaism is natural religion in 
the soul of man.” Thus on the foundation of dualistic humanism and 
natural religion, Emerson’s disciples and the liberal Jewish leaders be- 
lieved, mankind could develop a spiritual religion free from prejudice 
and racial conflict. 

After the organization in New England, the members of the Free 
Religious Association kept all their conferences private until the time 
of the historic meeting announced for May 30, 1867, in Horticultural 
Hall in Boston. On this occasion Emerson’s name headed the list of 
members. Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise and Max Lilienthal, both of Cin- 
cinnati, were invited to represent Judaism. Back in Chicago, with 
other like-minded leaders, Robert Collyer and Bernard Felsenthal, 
without any formal organization, were working toward the same 
objectives. 

Emerson was now anxious to get back to Chicago to see how the 
incipient movement inspired by his efforts was progressing in the west. 
In February he visited Iowa where his fame was secure, and in March 
returned to Chicago, this time lecturing at the request of Collyer’s 
Unity Church Fraternity. Although in introducing Emerson, Collyer 
requested the reporters to be brief, the Trzbune chose otherwise and 
gave to Emerson’s address both space and excessive praise. From this 
time on Emerson began to fear the misrepresentation which reporters, 
often ignorant regarding matters of religion, might give to his cause of 
religious cooperation. Personally he preferred to do his work quietly 


and with small groups. 
At Collyer’s request, he returned to Chicago in December to meet his 
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group of disciples and to lecture on “Country Dife. In spite of 
Collyer’s request that Emerson be reported briefly, the Chicago papers 
reviewed this lecture at greater length than they had any of his previ- 
ous ones, hailing it as a great lecture delivered “to a large and fashion- 
able audience.” In this address Emerson again frankly indicated his 
disillusionment with Europe and stated his hope for the middle west by 
saying, “If, instead of running about in the hotels of Europe, we would 
undertake to see what grows in Illinois, plunder the secrets which 
nature whispers to us, we would be better and happier men.” Clearly 
influenced in parts by Thoreau, this lecture was considered the most 
brilliant that Emerson ever delivered in the “new west.” 

Before Emerson made his farewell tour in the Mississippi valley sev- 
eral events took place which showed unmistakably the result of his 
persistent although patient efforts for religious cooperation. First, two 
men were called to Chicago who immediately identified themselves 
with the new group which, although as yet without formal organiza- 
tion, was working for ends identical with those of the Free Religious 
Association of Boston. The first of the new Chicago members was 
Reverend Hiram Washington Thomas, a typical product of the fron- 
tier, who had come from Iowa to Chicago’s Park Avenue Methodist 
Church. The second member was Reverend David Swing, minister of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church. Both soon encountered difficulties 
within their respective denominations, but each continued his work in 
the independent cooperative group. 

A second event, occurring in 1869, brought to the fore the issue of 
cooperation which had been developing in Chicago. In this year at 
the dedication of the Church of the Unity, Collyer invited Rabbi 
Felsenthal to assist in the service. To his astonishment and chagrin, 
Collyer found that his congregation objected to the participation of a 
Jewish representative. This event led Collyer to believe that some sort 
of organization was necessary to educate the public in the direction of 
religious cooperation. Thus there came into being the Chicago Round 
Table, the first definite organization in the middle west to discuss areas 
of cooperation between Jews and Christians. Over a period of years 
this group brought about a remarkably more tolerant attitude on the 
part of religious groups, not only in Chicago but also, by means of lec- 
tures by Collyer and other members, throughout the entire Mississippi 
valley. 

The founding of the Index, a periodical which proved to be the most 
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influential as well as the first of its kind in the movement for religious 
freedom and cooperation, was a third step in promulgation of the 
idea of a spiritual religion free from race hatred and sectarian preju- 
dice. Reverend Francis E. Abbot, its editor, using the Index as the 
organ of the Free Religious Association, did all in his power to further 
the cause of religious cooperation both in New England and in the west. 
Abbot, a friend of Emerson, although a thoroughgoing theist objected 
exactly as had Emerson to denominationalism. Withdrawing from the 
Unitarian Association, he made the condition of his accepting a call to 
the First Unitarian Church of Toledo the dropping of the name “Uni- 
tarian.” The granting of this concession made this church the fore- 
runner of the community church movement in the United States. 

In the meantime, Rabbi Felsenthal, now generally recognized as a 
leading figure in Reformed Judaism in the middle west, became the 
rabbi of Zion Congregation. In the Round Table and in other aspects 
of the cooperative movement he continued to exemplify the spirit of 
the Old Testament prophets, pleading like Isaiah for a religion of the 
spirit. In 1876 Rabbi Felsenthal was elected one of the vice-presidents 
of the National Liberal League, sponsored by the Index and in its per- 
sonnel representing both east and west. Thus with the Index serving 
as a common bond between east and west, Jews and Christians found 
ever widening areas of common interests. 


V 


In 1871 Emerson went to California to see the last of the vanishing 
frontier. Here he was drawn into the well known discussion with Bret 
Harte. The latter maintained that culture came into the frontier only 
at the expense of loose morals and generally with materialistic gains in 
view. Emerson stoutly opposed Harte’s theory by declaring from his 
“pilgrim experience” that he “knew on good grounds the resistless cul- 
ture that religion effects.” With this religio-cultural theory in mind, 
shortly after his return from California Emerson made his last tour of 
the Mississippi valley. In Iowa he preached in the Universalist Church 
in Dubuque on “Immortality.” While in Chicago as the guest of his 
old friend, Robert Collyer, he held his last conversation with the Chi- 
cago group. As he looked upon his western disciples he felt satisfied 
that his efforts had brought forth brotherhood among men of good will 
rather than contention among men of strife. 

In the effort to achieve human brotherhood through a sympathetic 
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understanding of other religions, the Free Religious Association now 
looked upon Rabbi Felsenthal as its able representative. When in I 876 
Brooke Herford, the well known English writer and hymnologist, ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the Church of the Messiah in Chicago, 
Rabbi Felsenthal found in him a kindred spirit. Both men, exemplify- 
ing Emerson’s ideas, worked for mutual understanding in which the 
distinction between Jew and Christian, according to the Pauline for- 
mula, would be forgotten in the common brotherhood. The following 
letter reveals their common interests: 

Chicago 

Nov. 3, 1876 

My dear Mr. Felsenthal : 

I have to thank you, which I do very heartily, for your kind letter about my 
recent lecture. It is the more pleasant to me to have your corroborative word 
about the view I have taken, from the fact that only last week I was wishing 
I had some friend of your religion . . . to speak to about the old Hebrew sacri- 
fices just to make sure that my view of this blood signification being a complete 
misunderstanding, was correct. The further question of spiritual pathology 
which you propose to me I am hardly ready to take up. I am ever studying it. 
Why is it that these poor, false views do seem to take such hold? I can’t tell: 
only I am sure they are poor and false and so there is one thing plain to do— 


to preach the higher truth with all one’s might, and trust to its conquering in 
the end... .. 


Believe me Dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
Brooke Herford. 

In 1879 Rabbi Felsenthal was unanimously chosen one of the twelve 
vice-presidents of the Free Religious Association, thus binding together 
even closer the disciples of Emerson in the east and west. Among the 
officers associated with him were Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Lydia 
Maria Child, the author of one of America’s earliest works on compara- 
tive religion, George William Curtis, Felix Adler and Emerson. Out of 
Emerson’s work there had developed not only a new vision of religious 
cooperation, but also the serious study of comparative religion. Emer- 
son himself must be recognized as the father of the science of compara- 
tive religion in America. The earliest entries in his Journal show his 
interest in the religions of the Orient, an interest induced by his father 
and his Aunt Mary. Through the Free Religious Association, the Jew- 
ish members were able to arouse a new and richer appreciation of 
Jewish religion and culture. 


Today every American knows of the National Conference of Jews 
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and Christians, of the World’s Parliament of Religions, of Brotherhood 
day, and of the fact that frequently Jews and Christians exchange pul- 
pits. Likewise such organizations as the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, in which Jews, Catholics and Protestants work together in a 
“fellowship among those whose thought and work is on the frontier of 
our advancing culture,” are taken for granted. Even more significant 
is the school of religion movement in American tax-supported state 
institutions, where Jews, Catholics and Protestants cooperate in a 
sympathetic fellowship of understanding. But, let it be noted, all these 
institutions and movements have reached their highest fruition in the 
middle west. Emerson’s prophetic insight proved true. The vision of 
tolerant cooperation and sympathetic understanding for which he 
worked is today becoming a reality in America. 
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CHRISTIANITY AS HISTORY 
By THE EDITOR 


N a period, such as our own, of profound change in religious 
thought, is it possible to define a point of view from which we may 
gain a comprehensive insight into what is going on? We can no 

longer describe the trend of things in terms of the traditional schools of 
religious thought—conservatism, liberalism, modernism, orthodoxy. 
But is there any specific change which, if we understood it, would afford 
us a place to stand from which we might better view the other changes? 
I think there is. Perhaps there are several such standing places. No 
doubt each thinker will offer his own point of view as the fundamental 
and controlling one. It is characteristic of most creative thinkers that 
each believes his particular insight subtends a Weltanschauung ! It is, 
perhaps, too early in the new day for anyone to be overconfident that 
his perspective is all-inclusive. Yet it is not too early for any student 
who thinks he sees what is happening, to define the point at which he 
stands and call others to stand with him at that point and exchange ob- 
servations. 


I 


The change that is occurring in religious thought is not merely a 
change in this or that item of doctrine—for example, the doctrine of 
sin, or of the church, or of God, or of man, or of revelation. It is rather 
a change of level upon which these and all other such problems are 
confronted. The whole range of our thinking is being transferred to 
a new level, a level with which most of us are unfamiliar. It is only as 
we discover this level and stand together upon it that we can see the 
problems in their new form, and so communicate understandingly with 
one another. Can we identify this new level? Is there a generalization 
broad enough to account for the whole new theological landscape 
which has come into our view ? 

As I see it, there is such a generalization. I offer it both as an ob- 
server's description of what is happening, and as a personal conviction 
which I desire to expound. Modern Christian thought, I suggest, is 
moving from the level of psychology to the level of history. There are 
other ways of saying the same thing. We could say that Christian 
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thought is moving away from its preoccupation with experience, as 
such, to a consideration of the objective order upon which experience 
depends, and with which it has commerce; and it finds this objective 
order in history. Or we could say that the movement is from the indi- 
vidual-personal to the social-cultural, from the realm of private and in- 
communicable feelings to the realm of those goods of the spirit which 
are public and shared. Or again, we could say that the movement 
is from the moralistic and sentimental to the metaphysical. But these 
all are variations of the more concrete form of statement, namely, that 
the field of religious thought is coming to be history rather than psy- 
chology. 

The shift to the field of history could also be described from the oppo- 
site side, as a movement from the cosmic to the historical. But while 
this is a highly important transfer of attention, it is not so practically 
important as that from psychology to history. Nevertheless, we should 
note it in passing. The great gulf between the cosmic and the personal 
has always been felt as so vast that whatever cosmic resources there 
might be were too far off to make an appreciable difference in human 
living. There is one aspect of the cosmos, however, that immediately 
and concretely concerns man. This is history. And the philosopher of 
religion is beginning to see that his metaphysical attention must be 
focussed upon history in a sense quite different from any philosophy of 
history which has been attempted in former times. It is through his- 
tory and in history that man has commerce with the God of the cosmos. 
Moreover, it is the primal affirmation of Christianity that the God of 
the cosmos has revealed himself in history. A philosophy of the Chris- 
tian religion, then, must undertake an interpretation of history, or 
of that in history which is the carrier of the divine values which are su- 
premely precious to man. 

Important though this shift from the cosmic to the historical may 
be, it is not, I repeat, so revolutionary in its immediate consequences 
as the shift of Christian thought from psychology to history. For cen- 
turies—that is, since the Reformation—Western religious thought has 
moved on the level of the psychological. It was concerned chiefly with 
a psychological experience of the individual. It was in the psychologi- 
cal field that the Reformers took their stand. It can be said that they 
broke with history ; but at the same time they endeavored to establish 
a new connection with history. Leaping over the intervening fifteen 
centuries, they sought what they conceived to be the source of the 
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Christian revelation in order to make a fresh contact with it. Chris- 
tianity, they felt, had lost its way; there was no recovery except by 
going back to the beginning and making a new start. 

But what they found at the beginning was not a historical emergent, 
but an individual experience. Taking the Bible without reference to 
its historical setting, they fixed their attention upon the phenomenon 
of salvation, which presented itself to them as a psychological phe- 
nomenon. Their problem was to find the principle of salvation, and 
they formulated this principle in terms of the unmediated contact of 
the soul with God in the privacy of the inner life. We are saved by 
faith alone, they declared, not by works, not by the church, not by any- 
thing historical at all, but by unmediated grace appropriated directly 
in the inner life through personal faith. 

The whole Christian order thus rested upon this individual ex- 
perience. Around it the doctrines were woven, both Lutheran and 
Calvinistic. The church itself was derived from it—divinely consti- 
tuted, of course, but always presupposing the experience as the matrix 
out of which the church and its doctrines were evolved. The idea that 
the experience was only a part, or one aspect, of the total event, did 
not impress them. Isolated from its historical context it was taken as 
the total event itself. The historical elements were subordinate, inci- 
dental, external, if not negligible. It was the inner, private experience 
that was of the essence of the new faith. Here we were to look for the 
revelation of God. 

Even the historical element which Protestantism retained was sub- 
limated and thinned. The historical figure of Jesus was translated out 
of history into the realm of psychology. As a historical person, Protes- 
tantism has not known what to do with Jesus. It could deal with him 
only by first “spiritualizing”’ him, that is, by taking him into the inner 
life as a mystical presence and endowing him with the immediacy of 
a living person. The Jesus of history became the Christ of experience. 
Protestant thought has never been able to establish a realistic relation- 
ship between its two Saviors. True, it has not been willing, in theory, 
to suffer the Jesus of history to be totally eclipsed by the “spiritual” 
Christ, but it has tended, nevertheless, to hold the Christ of experi- 
ence as of supreme importance. The Jesus of history has been kept 
as a convenient pattern by which the vagaries and aberrations prompt- 
ed by the inner Savior might be corrected. The basic explanation of 
this strained and unrealistic mode of thinking lies in the isolation of re- 
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ligious experience from its social and historical context, and the fixing 
of attention upon the inner life as the field par excellence of divine 
activity. 

Thus when the Reformation undertook to return to primitive Chris- 
tianity and to start Christian history anew by making a fresh connec- 
tion with its source, it made connection only with the psychological 
aspect of the history. But no psychological experience, taken as a norm 
to be forever repeated, could become by itself the source of a new his- 
torical development. It is rightly conceived as a factor in such a devel- 
opment, and the total complex of Christianity’s origin cannot be ex- 
plained without it. But to isolate it from the full historical emergent 
and set it up as the essence of the total event, takes it out of the move- 
ment of history and makes Christianity a static phenomenon. The 
result of such a procedure is either pietism or moralism, or both. Be- 
ginning in subjectivity, it continues and ends in subjectivity. 


II 


We cannot understand the present predicament of Protestantism or 
prescribe for the illness which afflicts it in a culture which is fast break- 
ing away from religious sanctions, except by taking account of the evan- 
gelical fallacy which conceived primitive Christianity as an experience 
rather than as a historical phenomenon. I am not questioning the 
soundness of that instinct which prompted the Reformation to return 
to the fons et origo of historic Christianity, there to make a new con- 
nection with Christian history and to draw the uncorrupted sap from 
the roots of the tree. That procedure was thoroughly valid. The point 
of my criticism is that the Reformers seized upon one root, that of in- 
dividual experience, and grafted Protestantism upon that root only, 
whereas the source of Christianity included many roots, the others 
being nourished in the soil of social and historical conditions. 

This metaphor will mislead the reader if he visualizes the roots as 
separate entities, and so concludes that the personal experience root 
had an independent existence of its own. That is not the way roots 
grow. They are united at the base of the trunk, and are thrust down- 
ward into the soil as the trunk grows upward. Roots draw their vitality 
from the trunk, even as they contribute their vitality to the whole tree. 
That is to say, the tree is an organism. So, likewise, Christianity came 
into the world as a living organism. Men did not make it; it made 
them. The personal experience root was thrust into the soil by the living 
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organism itself. Men did not first have a Christian experience and then 
project this experience into an organism. No, they were confronted 
with a new organic reality which was emerging in history, and their ex- 
perience was their response to it. That they participated in its emer- 
gence, that each early individual disciple was a factor in creating the 
organic complex, is not denied. Rather, it is distinctly affirmed. But 
the total event was vastly more than the sum of the individuals’ share 
in it. It was an event which cannot be described by the categories of 
psychology ; it can only be described by the categories of history. 

By taking the personal experience of the first Christians as the primal 
fact and attempting to reconstruct a reformed Christianity upon it, 
Protestantism failed to make adequate connection with the historical 
sources of the Christian faith, and therefore failed to establish a sound 
historical continuity. Christianity at its origin was not a private, but 
a public, phenomenon. It was a new revelation of reality—public, ob- 
jective, ontological. The important thing about it was not the way 
men and women inwardly reacted when they were confronted by it; 
the important thing was the truth and power of the revelation itself. 
A new firmament was stretched over the heads of the first Christians. 
They looked out upon a new creation. The new creation was not their 
creation. Nor was it a reflection of the fact that they had become new 
men. Their inward “newness” was the reflection of it: it made them 
new men. We cannot understand it by studying their experience, their 
psychology. The revelation to which they responded was outside 
themselves. Its locus was on the plane of history: it drew out of history. 
Many historical tributaries converged at that supreme creative mo- 
ment—“‘the fullness of time’”—and there emerged this new historical 
creation, which began at once to project itself still further and deeper 
into history. Individual men and women were caught up by this move- 
ment of historical creativity. They participated in it. Their experi- 
ence was the reflection of its glory. They became its conscious carriers, 
the channels of its transmission, its exemplars and its apologists. But 
to focus attention upon their individual experience, as such, is to 
distort the total phenomenon and miss the grand reality itself. 

This is what Protestantism has done. It has been afraid of history. 
We can understand its fear as it contemplated the decadence and cor- 
ruption which Christianity had suffered in history. But we cannot 
justify its withdrawal of Christianity from history by carrying it away 
into the shelter of private experience. We are beginning to see the ir- 
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_ relevancy of this sort of Christianity. It can flourish while civilization 
goes steadily toward disintegration and dismemberment. It can 
flourish all unaware of what is happening to civilization. Aye, it can 
flourish by tolerating and even sanctifying the very ideology of secu- 
larism—its science, its ethics, its education, its art, its business, its 
politics, its philosophy—which endangers civilization. Only the in- 
vasion of its inner realm by the totalitarian state has brought it to its 
senses. And though it stands up in protest, even so, its protest is 
lodged only against the state’s invasion of its privacy; it offers at the 
moment no protest against the character which the state itself has 
taken on. 

But there are arising in all parts of the Christian church thinkers 
who sense the radical defect of Protestantism as its obsession with sub- 
jectivity, an obsession which it shares with Western culture in general. 
However variously these thinkers may express their insight, they seem 
to me to unite in calling us back to an attitude of objectivity which 
takes the Christian faith as a phenomenon of history. The Barthians 
like to say that God “broke into” history. I cannot use this expression, 
because it presupposes a supernaturalism with which I am not in ac- 
cord. But my quarrel with it is not in connection with the matter we 
are now considering. Whatever the philosophical terms in which the 
phenomenon is described, the important fact is that in history God 
made a new revelation of himself and that the Christian experience is 
not the substance of the revelation, but the human response to it. 

Where, then, is this revelation? And how do we have access to it? 
If it is not a kind of “inner light” in the private experience of individual 
Christians, is it then in the Bible? No. The Bible is not history. What 
we Call its historical portions are merely historiography, a transcript 
of history, a report of history, a reflector or interpreter of historical 
events. The Bible is not the historical revelation. It isa product of the 
historical revelation. True, it has been taken up into the historical 
process and become itself a factor in the process. But it is a radical 
error to fix attention upon the Bible as the source of the Christian rev- 
elation. A revelation that is made in history must be of the substance 
of history ; it must be a historical creation, not a literary transcript or 
commentary, however important as a reinforcement of the historical 
process such literature may be. 

Is it then in the great doctrines and creeds of the Christian faith 
that we shall find the Christian revelation? Here also the answer must 
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be, No. For these creeds obviously are human beliefs, not objective 
historical realities. They may refer to the historical revelation, and 
they do, but they are not the revelation. The revelation produced 
them, not they the revelation; even as the revelation produced the 
Bible, not the Bible the revelation. 

In the position which it has given to the Bible and the creeds, Protes- 
tantism has been thoroughly consistent with its primary fallacy of seek- 
ing the substance of Christianity in the Christian experience. For the 
Bible and the creeds belong on the subjective level, both as to their 
origin historically and as to their function in “‘salvation.” Neither Bible, 
nor creed, nor “faith alone,” nor all of them together, can establish 
objective connection between the human soul and the God who has 
revealed himself in history. I shall be asked: Does not the doctrine of 
salvation by faith mean faith in the objective God whom one reads 
about in the Scriptures and who is defined in the creeds? To which I 
must reply: This is, indeed, what it is believed the doctrine means, and 
what it does in considerable degree come to in actual practice; but as 
theory it does not mean that, and its theoretical deficiency is the secret 
of Protestant weakness. 

The “objective” God of “faith alone” is not the historically revealed 
God with whom is our salvation. This “objective” God of inner con- 
templation is only the zdea of an objective God, not the God histori- 
cally revealed to which the idea refers. That God is in history—not 
alone in history as a past event, but in the historical continuation of 
that event down to our own time. What God revealed in history 
was not a Bible, nor a creed, nor yet a truth, but himself. Though 
God may be said to have “broken into history” (if one wishes to use 
that expression), or to have disclosed himself by a mighty act of im- 
manent creativity (to use a formulation of my own), he did not there- 
upon withdraw from history. He remains with us, and our salvation is 
real only when he confronts us on the level where he is and where we 
are, and when we yield our lives to him there. 


III 


Let us, then, ask: What was the mighty act in history by which God 
made himself known within the human scene and brought salvation 
to men? My answer is that it was his creation of the Christian church. 
I find no other historical phenomenon which embraces all the histori- 
cal factors involved in Christianity’s origin. We are accustomed to say 
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that it was the man Jesus, a figure of history, through whom God mani- 
fested himself. This affirmation is eternally true. But the appearance 
of Jesus is only a part of the total historical event. The full significance 
of Jesus was not in his individual person, his life, death and reappear- 
ing, but in what came of it in history. He was the supremely potent 
instrument which God used in fashioning an organism within the his- 
torical process, which should carry salvation to men through all the 
world and through all ages. This historical organism, born of the womb 
of history, and nourished by the events of history, was the Christian 
church. 

There were other instruments besides Jesus, all of them divinely 
used, innumerable, any one of which, had it not been available, might 
have aborted the creative purpose of God. The appearance of Jesus 
did not alone account for the origin of Christianity. There were Juda- 
ism and the Jewish people, through whom the divine purpose had long 
been preparing for this creative moment. There were the pagan cults 
within which the divine purpose had prepared a kind of model upon 
which the synagogue was refashioned into a Christian church. There 
was Greek philosophy, that part of it which was bankrupt and that 
part which still had vitality, ready, with a paradoxical sense of both 
helplessness and power, to coalesce with the long matured insights 
which the first Christians derived from Judaism. There was Rome and 
a peaceful world. There were the Roman roads for the missionaries 
of the new faith. There was universal toleration. ‘There was the mood 
of spiritual despair which covered the Hellenic world. There were be- 
liefs such as demonology and crude supernaturalism. Thrust in from 
any angle and you will strike some element or factor of the civilization 
of that time which participated, either positively or negatively, in the 
creating of the Christian church. It was the moment for which the 
ages had been preparing. The times were ripe. History burst forth 
with a new creation. 

I have not mentioned the great personalities, other than Jesus him- 
self, who shared the divine purpose in this creative enterprise. But they, 
too, were caught up, as was every humble disciple, in a movement 
whose momentum was not generated by their own power. They did 
not make the Christian church. It made them. What they wrought 
at was beyond their devising, beyond their understanding, beyond 
their power of imagining, yes, beyond their sense of need. God was 
giving them the church without their even knowing that he was giving 
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it to them until after they had actually received it. This description 
holds true not only of the post-Pentecost period but of the nascent period 
of discipleship in Galilee. We are accustomed to say that Jesus founded 
no church, and this is true in the sense that he did not deliberately and 
with conscious purpose set up a formal organization. But the church 
was, nevertheless, being born unconsciously in his company. If Jesus 
did not deliberately establish it, God was actually creating it, through 
him. Jesus, like his own disciples, was an instrument of a divine pur- 
pose which transcended his own conscious purpose. 

The church did not begin at Pentecost, it began in Galilee when 
Jesus gathered his first followers about him. Pentecost was the mo- 
ment at which they became conscious of what had been happening to 
them all along. They had entered a communal fellowship, they had be- 
come constituent parts of a public social organism, something which 
was greater than any one of them, greater, too, than the sum of all 
their individual experiences. The creative act of God did not begin 
by producing individual experiences, and then uniting them in a com- 
munity. It began by creating the community. The followers of Jesus 
did not first have a personal experience which bound them one by one 
to him. They had a community experience with him, and it was within 
the fellowship of this community that grace and truth took hold on 
them. We cannot read the Gospels without sensing the presence of 
this transcendent Reality which was forming itself around them and 
within them, uniting them, and thrusting them forth as a Body into 
the complexities of the public order of the world, which is history. 


IV 


I am affirming that in the Christian revelation God was creatively 
manifesting himself on the level of history, and that his self-revelation 
took the form of the Christian church, a community which came into 
being by the law of social parturition, assumed the form of an inde- 
pendent organic entity, and began to live in vital interaction with the 
total human environment on the level of history. The creation of the 
Christian church, I say, is the mighty act of God in which our Chris- 
tian faith began. Christianity’s origin cannot be adequately dealt 
with by means of any lesser category. No single factor in the total event 
is an adequate clue to what actually occurred, for the reason that no 
such single factor leads the apologist into history. The experiences of 
the early Christians do not lead the apologist into history. They lead 
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him away from history. The personality of Jesus does not lead the 
apologist into history. Taken by itself, it leads him away from history, 
into pietism or moralism, on the practical side, or into doctrinalism, on 
the theoretical side. Jesus was, in good truth, a historical figure, but 
he passed off the stage of history. His significance was not alone in 
what he was, or in what he did, or in what he taught, but in what God, 
through him as the central factor in a divine conspiracy of innumer- 
able other factors, projected into history, namely the Christian church. 

Thus the Christian church is Christianity. It is for all history what 
Jesus and his disciples were for a short moment of history. It is the 
extension of his brief incarnation, the continuation of his life, his 
living Body. We speak of him as God manifest in the flesh. In the 
same sense, the church is God manifest in history. 

No doubt many a reader will be protesting: Have not all historians 
portrayed the favorable circumstances which attended the advent of 
Christianity and facilitated its amazing growth in the first centuries? 
Have they not piously held that these circumstances were providen- 
tial? How, then, can it be said that the emphasis which I am interpret- 
ing represents a decided, and even a revolutionary, shift in our under- 
standing of Christianity? The answer lies in the fact that historians 
generally have found the essence of Christianity elsewhere than in 
these historical factors. They have found it in the private experience of 
the first Christians, including that of their Master, and have regarded 
the historical phenomena as accessories, happy coincidences, external 
supports and (after Christianity was once established) natural expres- 
sions of the Christian experience. The position I am maintaining is 
that these historical factors were themselves the very stuff and sub- 
stance of the Christian revelation, and that the Christian experience 
was but the human response to this objective reality. 

Of the historians of early Christianity with whose work I am ac- 
quainted, the one who comes nearest to the view I am setting forth 
is Shirley Jackson Case. In his The Evolution of Early Christianity he 
rejects every attempt to identify original Christianity with “a specific 
type of religious experience.” Other historians, even the most radi- 
cal, are criticized because they still retain the idea of “a certain im- 
mutable and historically unconditioned ‘essence’ which appears at the 
outset or emerges in the process of growth.” This distinction between 
an inner “essence” and the environing stimuli, he says, cannot be main- 
tained. Even “Jesus and his followers all lived in vital contact with 
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specific environments, and their religion was the outcome of their per- 
sonal reaction upon their several worlds of reality.” “Instead of defin- 
ing Christianity comprehensively [italics mine], the attention [of church 
historians] is fixed upon certain restricted phases of the whole.” In 
contrast, he affirms that “Christianity can be ultimately and compre- 
hensively conceived only in the developmental [i. e., the historical] 
sense.” Even mystical experience “cannot be exempted from these real- 
istic connections. . . . It cannot be hypostatized and treated as an iso- 
lated entity having some existence apart from the conditions in which 
it was shaped and by which it was sustained. The founders of Chris- 
tianity, like Christians in subsequent times, found God through con- 
tact with their own world [italics mine], employing the agencies and 
responding to the stimuli furnished by their immediate surroundings.” 
Such a statement clearly places the divine revelation in the objective 
world of history. For “history” is but the dynamic term for the “social” 
or “environmental.” 

It is plain that Dean Case intended as long as a quarter of a century 
ago, when this book was published, to break sharply with the tradition 
of Protestant subjectivism. He thus pioneered the way for the modern 
movement. Though he writes as a pure historian, rather than as an 
apologist, his position, as I see it, takes him out of the succession of 
Protestant apologists who have found the essence of Christianity on 
the psychological level. In defining the locus of Christianity in history, 
his position stands over against the Lutheran doctrine of faith alone, 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine of the inner feeling of dependence, the 
Ritschlian doctrine of the pragmatic value of religious ideas, and the 
whole brood of humanistic subjectivities into which Protestant evan- 
gelicalism, aided and abetted by the subjectivism of Western philoso- 
phy, has proliferated. 

The position I am expounding accepts Dean Case’s view, but goes 
a step further. His demand for a comprehensive concept of Christian- 
ity’s origin which will include the whole historical phenomenon, re- 
quires that the innumerable historical factors shall be brought together 
in an objective unitary emergent. With him, as with historians gener- 
ally, the emergent is “Christianity.” But “Christianity” is a conceptual 
unity, not a historical entity. If the origin of Christianity is to be re- 
garded as a unitary historical phenomenon, its locus in history must 
be concrete ; there must be a historical organism which meshes into 
the moving processes of history, interacting with the total life of his- 
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tory, modifying the process and being modified by it. There is no 
other entity answering this requirement but the living church itself. 


Vv 


We began this analysis in the hope that it would lead us to a point 
of view from which we could survey the present theological scene with 
a sense of orientation amid the crosscurrents of modern thought. The 
generalization upon which we have come provides us such a place to 
stand. If Christianity is a historical phenomenon, if we are misled 
whenever we try to define Christianity in any terms less than its full 
historical character, every aspect of Christianity requires reinterpre- 
tation in strict consistency with this insight. Let us look, albeit briefly, 
at some of the consequences of this generalization. 

The first consequence is that the Christian church assumes a new 
importance in our thought. If, instead of being an adjunct or an as- 
pect of Christianity, it 7s Christianity, it is obvious that our first task 
is to clarify our conception of the church itself. What is this church 
which has emerged in history, and which we identify with Christianity 
in its wholeness? The quick answer from certain quarters will be that 
the institution which we call the church is the emergent; the church, 
it will be said, is the institution. This answer contains an important 
part of the truth, and no doubt we are at the point where a new respect 
for the formal organization of Christianity, and a new critical interest 
in its orders, its sacraments, its creeds, its worship, its liturgy, is appear- 
ing. But the concept of the church as an institution does not answer 
the requirements of the historical category. Institution is a static 
concept, and history is a dynamic movement. Behind the church as 
institution there exists the church as living organism. It cannot be de- 
fined in the mechanical terms of formal organization without sacrificing 
its essential character as historical. For history, in so far as it is a proc- 
ess of progressive integration, is a vital, organic movement. It uses 
organization as the vine uses the trellis, but it is not identical with it. 
History transcends its institutions, as it transcends the individual ex- 
perience of men and women, albeit both institutions and individual 
men and women are genuine participants in the historic process. If the 
church, then, is a specific integrating movement in history, it can only 
be defined in the organic terms which define history itself. 

Have we not already, in our analysis of the origin of Christianity, 
found the answer to our question as to the nature of the church? It is 
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a community, a specific community, emerging at a particular moment 
in history by what we called the organic law of social parturition, and 
projecting itself by its own inner vitality as an independent and identi- 
fiable organism into the total organism of man’s historic existence. 
There it interacts with all other organic forces, modifying them in ac- 
cordance with its own nature, and being modified by them. Only the 
concept of the church as community answers the requirements of a 
historical concept, because community is what history is made of. His- 
tory is nothing but community writ large. Thus the church as com- 
munity is a living thing, organic, growing, superior to all static forms 
which it may assume at any given moment, superhuman in the sense 
that it transcends the planning or designing of individual men, and, 
more important for our present purpose, fully objective in relation to 
individual experience. 

The church was a new creation. It was given to men; it was not 
their creation, but God’s gift. They were saved in it. They were not 
first “saved” and afterwards united in a community. Their union 
with the community was their “salvation.” They found God in the 
community. They did not find him in solitary detachment, by faith 
alone, or by a feeling of dependence, or by a personal attainment of the 
moral virtues of Jesus, or by mystically contemplating the zdea of God, 
or by any other subjective experience of the “inner life,” but in the 
community, because it was in this concrete common life that God was 
manifesting himself: pouring out his spirit, as they phrased it. The 
new community was the new manifestation of God in history. 

The church, then, as an objective historical creation, is more than 
the sum of its individual members, more than the pooling of separate 
individual experiences, more than the total company of the faithful. 
It is the community of the faith. It is constituted primarily by the ob- 
jective revelation which emerged in history and was presented to the 
first disciples in a community. Their response to it was, of course, es- 
sential to the realization of the revelation, but to conceive the church 
as built upon their response rather than upon the objective revelation 
to which they responded, is to stand the pyramid of Christianity upon 
its apex. It is to withdraw Christianity from history. 

This fallacy underlies the whole evangelical tradition. It is responsi- 
ble for the exaggerated emphasis upon individual conversion as an ex- 
perience of the detached individual. This emphasis is not apostolic. 
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The new Christian church differed sharply from all its neighbor pagan 
cults just at this point. The latter restricted their initiates to the 
“good,” that is, to those who by specified disciplines were declared 
worthy to enter. In the young Christian church there was no such de- 
mand. Its initiates were not “converted,” and then initiated. Their 
initiation and conversion were one act. They were baptized into Christ, 
that is, into the church, which they called his Body, and in the body, 
that is, the community, they found newness of life. Their sins were not 
“put off” before they were initiated ; their initiation was urged by the 
Apostle as itself the reason why their behavior should be in accordance 
with the spirit and standard of the community. By their initiation into 
the community they died to their sins, were buried and rose with Christ 
into newness of life. This complete indentification of salvation, conver- 
sion, forgiveness, regeneration, with their membership in the commun- 
ity is the unique glory of Christianity among all the religions of man- 
kind. It lifts Christianity above the moralistic level to the objective 
religious or ontological level, which is the level of history. 


VI 


At the outset of this paper, it was affirmed that the fundamental 
change which is taking place in modern Christian thought is the trans- 
fer of the problems of religion from the level of psychology to the level 
of history. The phase of religious thought which is now passing was 
marked by an intense interest in the psychology of religion. The phe- 
nomena of religious experience was the subject matter of this science. 
The objective validity of the objects of religious experience was held 
to be unimportant in comparison with the experience itself. Theology 
was held at a discount. History was laid aside. Metaphysics was re- 
garded as old-fashioned. The possibility of apprehending ontological 
reality was abandoned. Things are what they are experienced as—this 
became the ruling presupposition of the new psychology of religion. 
Values as objectively given were eclipsed by an interest in the subjec- 
tive process of evaluation. The concept of Christianity as a heritage 
from the past gave way to the concept of religion as the “enrichment 
of experience.” The very word “tradition” as applied to the body of 
Christian lore took on an invidious connotation. 

We cannot blame the psychology of religion for its preoccupation 
with subjectivity. It arose in the framework of evangelical ideology. 
Its data were those handed it by evangelical revivalism, whose hectic 
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emphasis upon individual “conversion” and subjective pietism was the 
dominant note of the Protestant churches. The assumption prevailed 
both in the churches and in the psychology classrooms that a profound 
change was wrought in the individual, as individual, by the conversion 
experience. This change was usually measured by emotional upheaval, 
or by volitional reorientation, or both. But psychology missed its great 
opportunity to discover the high degree of illusion in this evangelical 
belief. As a science, it should have seen and proclaimed the fact that 
the individual, as individual, was much the same after “conversion”’ as 
before. A far greater allowance should have been made by scientific 
investigators for the element of pretension, both conscious and un- 
conscious, in the testimony of the “‘saved.” Such pretension was a natu- 
ral reaction to the organized situation in which the possibility of a 
“new birth” as a detached experience was insistently suggested. More- 
over, a realistic examination of the individual Christian after his con- 
version would have revealed that there existed no great “spiritual” 
superiority of the churchman, as individual, over the non-churchman. 
The human nature of both, when regarded in terms of strict individ- 
ualism, and allowing for the normal differences in individuals, would 
have been found the same. 

But psychology, fascinated by “experience,” failed to recognize that 
it was dealing with an abstraction when it focussed attention upon an 
individual experience cut off from its historical heritage and the living 
Christian community. It should have known and declared that the act 
of becoming a Christian does not change the individual by himself. His 
change is experienced in the identification of himself with an already 
existing community which carries the values of a higher order of life. 
These values are not carried by individuals, but by the community. 
Individuals do not contribute the values; they share in them. Their 
participation is responsive, not creative. For psychology to imagine 
that it was dealing with the substance of religion when it dealt with the 
responsive experience of the individual Christian, was the last word in 
methodological absurdity. 

It remains to add that a religious education based upon the results 
of such a psychology of religion, inevitably leads the church into a 
blind alley. The churches, however, have only themselves to blame for 
having been subjected to the blighting effects of this form of educa- 
tional subjectivism. The religious education movement, which has 
been the proudest expression of religious thought since the beginning 
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of the present century, is the logical outcome of evangelicalism. But 
its sterility, despite its aristocracy, is now being recognized. Christian 
thought is being disillusioned with respect to this type of religious edu- 
cation. It is turning away from the psychology which prompted it, 
and from the evangelicalism which gave brief life to them both. It is 
moving toward the objective level of history where the treasures of 
the Christian faith are creatively available. In a word, Christian 
thought now expects to find the truth of Christianity, not on the respon- 
sive but on the creative level. This is the level of the objective Christian 
community, which, again, is the level of history. 

I feel, as the reader must also feel, that I have only opened a door, 
and that the house with its treasures and furnishings remains to be ex- 
plored. Many questions are pending as I bring this paper to a close. 
Much remains to be said about the nature of the church—particularly 
how the creative God who is immanent in all history can be conceived 
as manifesting himself peculiarly in the specific historical community 
called the Christian church. This leads us into the whole question of 
the sacramental nature of the church. This in turn compels us to ask 
how we should esteem the sacraments and liturgies by which the self- 
revelation of God is perpetually celebrated. Problems pertaining to the 
transmission of the Christian heritage to the new generation, arise also. 
And, especially urgent for our time, there is the problem of the func- 
tioning of a sacramental church in the secular world. But from all 
these we must turn away, hoping that the imagination of the reader 
will be kindled to further explore the issues which lie beyond the thresh- 
old to which our study has brought us. 
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WHITHER AMERICA 


Maintanp, by Grpert Sevpes. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3. 

Lincotn STEFFENS SPEAKING. Harcourt, Brace and Company, $2.50. 

America: A Re-Appraisat, by Harotp E. Stearns. Hillman Curl, Inc., $3. 

MippteTown IN Transition, by Rosert S. Lynp and Heten Merrett Lynp. Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, $3.50. 

NE of the favorite indoor sports of the intellectuals in the years following 

the World War was to run down America. The dominant note in the 
writings of H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, Waldo Frank, Theodore Dreiser, 
Sherwood Anderson and many others was a virulent, humorous or at best 
apologetic attack on the outcome of a century and a half of our country’s life. 
The pendulum swings, as pendulums will, and we see now a tendency to ap- 
praise rather than condemn, to whoop things up if only from fear, to like our- 
selves a little better and to try to find out what makes us likable. 

This new attitude results here in four books as different as four books on 
similar subjects can well be. The reader is charmed most by the urbane Gilbert 
Seldes, who knows these critics of America well. He listened to them in amuse- 
ment, then in mild and mounting anger. Perhaps at the same time he saw 
Walter Duranty writing as he pleased, Webb Miller finding no peace, Vincent 
Sheehan living a personal history in far-off romantic places and, thirsting for 
adventure too, he took up his pen “in favor of America,” and with a facility 
that leaves one gasping he turned out Mainland, its very title a reproach to that 
arch critic of our “hinterland.” 

One can imagine Seldes taking up only the pen. Taking up the sword or 
the cudgels is left for less civilized men. In this very mildness lies the book’s 
weakness and its strength. He admits that America has done very well by him, 
that even when he has lived long in comparative poverty he was not left hope- 
less. He admits, though he need not, that he does not know the people who are 
always on hand to start a lynching and knows few who will riot for a cause. 
One can imagine him turning up for lunch at the Algonquin round table, at 
the opening night of the Russian ballet, in the columns of Esquire or of Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers more easily than at a meeting of farmers in North Dakota, 
at a trial of members of the Black Legion, in Monroe or Scottsboro or even 
Middletown, or in any place in America where there is a clash of class or race, 
where blood runs hot and speech is full of exaggeration and hate. 

Seldes’ approach to our problems starts from the center, with our own capac- 
ities and resources and traditions, instead of from an ideal to which we must 
proceed. His measure of these capacities, particularly as shown in the lives of 
typical Americans, and in typical developments such as Hollywood and com- 
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mercial radio, is masterful. His biographies of John Humphrey Noyes, William 
James, William Jennings Bryan, Irving Berlin and Henry Ford, men who could 
never have been produced anywhere else, constitute the best reading in the 
book. His admiration of Henry Ford is boundless. He seems to find in his very 
errors the triumphant American experience that wins out, managing even to be 
_ right when he seems to be wrong. Ford’s kind of trial and error in production 
and distribution seems to represent to Seldes the best American way of doing 
things. 

Ford’s type of industrial leadership with Roosevelt’s type of political leader- 
ship may steer us safely between the Scylla of communism and the Charybdis 
of fascism, to what fair haven he does not make clear—nor does he want to. 
He wants to commit us to the doctrines of change, as opposed to any fixed 
society represented by these two European systems unbearable to free thinking 
Americans. Roosevelt, as an American symbol, is not to him a wall or rock or 
rampart but a moving, acting, energetic man, prepared to make mistakes and 
alter his line of attack. In these two men, Ford and Roosevelt, Mr. Seldes finds 
the present embodiment of America’s fight to remain free and to keep the 
things we will never willingly give up—our national independence, our civil 
freedom and our private prosperity. 

In the end this book must lead to the prejudices with which it frankly began 
—“in favor of America and against any international system, in favor of the 
Mississippi valley and the Pacific where they are in conflict with the Atlantic 
and the Hudson, in favor of the errors of a free democracy and against any 
form of the servile state, in favor of the common man against the intellectual, 
in favor of the average against the exception, in favor of increased production 
and fecundity against scarcity, limitation and sterility.” 

Lincoln Steffens Speaking is a book of note written by the arch muckraker 
of our time in the latter years of his life. These notes serve best as an argument 
that all Americans, young and old, should reread Steffens’ Autobiography, one 
of the greatest of all American intellectual histories. Lincoln Steffens might well 
have been one of Gilbert Seldes’ choice of men who could have been produced 
only in America. He devoted himself to one cause after another, throwing 
into every one of them all of his tremendous vigor, only to find in the end that 
liberalism is not enough. He had to reconstruct all of his thinking at a time 
of life when most men are content never to think again. 

These notes are dedicated to perplexed students, teachers, statesmen, busi- 
nessmen, crooks and artists, and all people in these classes should read them! 
They open with one of the most delightful descriptions of bringing up a 
son that one can read. They run through reminiscences of artists, of great radi- 
cals such as Eugene V. Debs, Clarence Darrow, Tom Mooney, Emma Gold- 
man, and come frankly in the end to an agreement with no less a person than 
William Randolph Hearst when that worthy says fascism will not come here 
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until communism approaches. “History says that too,” remarks Mr. Steffens. 
History also says that communism cannot approach until capitalism breaks 
down. When capitalism founders and America has to do something about it, 
there will open up a choice between two courses of history, always to be taken: 
fascism, Caesar, Mussolini, Hitler—or the other way, which Steffens prefers, 
the lower class way, which is the way of Lenin and the Bolsheviks and Russia. 
Steffens had to go left in his latter days for the reason Hearst gives for looking 
right. He came to the final confession that “in the course of his snooping pro- 
fessional life, he found that the upper and middle class are just plain no good, 
no good in their heads, no good in a reform battle and we see at long last 
that they are really no good in business.” The workers had to him none of the 
properties, privileges and possessions that have weakened the upper classes. 
“They have nothing to lose but their chains.” There may be a third plan, 
Steffens admitted. There may be a hundred other plans, the plans of Seldes 
and men like him; but Steffens believed that he would never have to deal with 
them, that “they are all mental cures and that he being a practical man need 
not fuss with reason but only with history and facts.” 

Harold Stearns starts his appraisal of America with a boldness of general 
statement that weakens all of the wisdom and liberality of his succeeding chap- 
ters. There is to him “only a fugitive revolutionary feeling in America, very 
little class or religious hatred or bigotry as it is understood in Europe. There 
are still some racial antagonisms, but even these are less rather than more violent 
than they were a generation ago.” “The ordinary citizen has a better chance 
for a decent life here in the United States than anywhere else in a rather mud- 
dled and strife-torn world”—including the Scandinavian! “There is more 
unity among our one hundred and twenty millions than among less than half 
that number in the British Isles or than even among the tenth that number in 
Belgium.” 

These are very strong statements, not adequately supported in the succeed- 
ing chapters on racial pride and prejudice, religion and social service, sex and 
the family, educational faith and folly, politics, business, medicine, science, lit- 
erature, art, sport, humor, the stage, and everything under the shining Ameri- 
can sun. These chapters do succeed in revealing the writer as a liberal, witty, 
vigorous optimist whose sentences provide thunder for preachers and politicians 
and whose character if emulated by hundreds of thousands of readers would 
make America what he fondly believes it is. If a watchful editor had cut out 
the hyphenated words, the parentheses, the dashes and all the breathless orthog- 
raphy and rhetoric, here would be a book ! 

Mr. Stearns says that Americans like plenty of movement and color and hu- 
mor, that “we would soon upset the applecart of any rigid and static society, 
if only because it gave us something to do, and an American civilization that is 
not a constant challenge to new experience does not merit the adjective ‘Ameri- 
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can’ at all.” Here is another committed to change, to trial and error. Can it 
be that these gentlemen never heard of the idea of “muddling through,” a 
concept of a country we are sternly told to turn our backs upon? This still re- 
mains a book to quote from at length, exclamation points and all ! 

From all these opinions and generalizations about the way America has come 
and is going we come at last to the Middletown that belongs peculiarly to the 
Lynds. These keen observers studied this typical American city first in 1924 
and 1925 and their first book, Middletown, has become a classic. It will fur- 
nish documentary evidence for generations to come on what will actually hap- 
pen if we fly in the face of our own history. Gilbert Seldes said of this book: 
“Middletown marks the fall of European and New England culture in a typical 
American city, the rise of our mechanized civilization, and suggests in a rather 
terrifying way that a vacuum exists, where the old culture was and the new 
has not yet arrived.” 

This new Middletown in Transition is even more terrifying, though it too 
should be in the library of every thinking American. The study was made in 
1935 and sees Middletown through ten years of boom and depression to the 
point where everybody in the town has one thing in common, insecurity in the 
face of a complicated world. The mind’s unquiet after reading this detailed 
study of the dominance of the ““X” family in the town’s affairs, the caring for 
the unable, the spending of the “new leisure,” the attitudes of the churches, the 
schools and the press, the machinery of government, and every phase of the city’s 
life on both sides of the railroad tracks, comes from knowing that there ap- 
parently is no fundamental change in Middletown at all. This average city of 
Seldes’ and Steffens’ and Stearns’ faith shows on its balance sheet of four years 
of prosperous growth and six years of depression no new designs for living out 
of its “new leisure.” 

The job is still “the watershed down which the rest of one’s life tends to flow 
in Middletown.” The roots of its living, no matter what the preachers preach 
and the teachers teach, still lie in the acquisition of money. And money to the 
Middletowner still comes from hard work and thrift and character, common 
sense, loyalty and boosting, simplicity, courage and neighborliness. More men 
may be out of work now as a norm in Middletown; but strikes are still due to 
outside troublemakers. Children of this generation may be growing up with 
rickets and without education ; but still nobody is really starving and depend- 
ency in old age is one’s own fault. 

Forty years ago Lord Bryce found us loving adventure and all new things, 
particularly intellectual novelties; Seldes and Stearns find us still looking for 
change; the Lynds find Middletown cheering for the tried and safe, for the 
small businessman, for the Republican party, for the Protestant religion, for 
the home town and the home country and all things average and middle-of-the- 


road. 
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Underneath the surface, even here, strange things are stirring. Fifty-nine per 
cent of the voters voted for the New Deal with the press violently opposed and 
the industries bringing heavy and direct pressure to defeat it. The press assails 
Roosevelt’s recovery plan as “gross extravagance” and goes the limit in securing 
allotments for the home town. There emerge slowly the first faint lines of 
local labor solidarity. While the town’s boosters laugh at the depression as a 
bad bump in the road, they know, many of them, that the American dream 
has been dimmed and the quiet, shaded streets will never be the same again. 
The Lynds know, if Middletown does not, that there “are issues ready for 
kindling if and as Middletown wants a bonfire to burn a scapegoat.” 

Middletown knows today that fascism and communism are not for them. 
What is? Both are foreign, authoritative, intensely distasteful. What is agree- 
able and indigenous and free? For the moment there is only compromise, 
expediency, trial and error. Like Tawney’s ruling class after the French Revo- 
lution, to quote again the sentence with which the Lynd volume ends, we “walk 
reluctantly backwards into the future, lest a worse thing should befall us.” 

ETHEL BEDIENT GILBERT. 


THE MAN CHESTERTON 


Tue Autosiocrapuy oF G. K. Cuesterton. Sheed and Ward, $3. 


OT long before his death a year ago Mr. Chesterton was induced to com- 

plete what he calls here the “morbid and degrading task of writing the 

story of my life.” He did it and three months later was gone, leaving behind 

for posthumous publication the book which will almost certainly stand as the 
prize volume on the long Chesterton shelf. 

In a sense, of course, Chesterton had been composing his autobiography ever 
since he began to write. He was primarily a controversial journalist, interested 
in all he saw and heard, and through forty years he recorded his interests, opin- 
ions and judgments on nearly everything under the sun. No man stands more 
revealed in his literary expression. We have the autobiography of his mind in 
scores of volumes and fugitive pieces ; and these were the more revealing of him 
as he became progressively more objective. I mean that although there was in 
the early Chesterton something of the subjectivism of the newspaper columnist 
who consciously exploits his own personality, this faded out as he came to root 
himself firmly in objective reality and spiritual truth. No man is wholly formed 
until he does this, and no man reveals himself clearly until he has been so 
formed. But of course it is only the history of his mind that Mr. Chesterton 
had previously written, and therefore this rich work, wherein he touches but 
slightly upon the record of his thought, comes wholly fresh, revealing not a mind 
but a man. This is why I believe it will be prized more than any other of his 
books, more even than the poems, Orthodoxy or The Everlasting Man, for the 
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real lovers of Mr. Chesterton’s books loved also, and most dearly, this great wise 
yet childlike man. 

He has now told us the story of his life, gaily, wittily, and in very beautiful 
prose, beginning with first memories that go back to the England of Dickens 
and ending with some meditations upon things that were not distant when he 
brought the story to an end. And although he has not filled the book with 
numerous details of his actual experience, he has shown us his formation and 
sought to explain what seemed of major importance in his life, all the while 
enriching the story with choice glimpses of literary and political celebrities of 
the last half century. These alone would make this one of the great English 
autobiographies. E. C. Bentley, Max Beerbohm, Hilaire Belloc, Henry James, 
A. E. Housman, G. B. Shaw, Cunningham Grahame, Lord Curzon, Arthur 
James Balfour—these and a score of other notables appear and reappear, often 
in unforgettable scenes ; as, for example, Chesterton’s first meeting with Belloc, 
“a sturdy man with a stiff straw hat of the period tilted over his eyes,” who 
plunged at once into the question “whether it could be reasonably maintained 
that King John was the best English king” ; or the occasion of Maurice Baring’s 
fiftieth birthday, when he danced a Russian dance in a Brighton hotel and then 
dived into the sea in evening dress ; or the night in London when a mad Russian 
aristocrat was offering Chesterton the crown of England while the Germans 
were bombing the city. 

But to return to the man himself: How do we see him finally? And what is 
the main significant fact about him? I believe it to be this: Chesterton came of 
age in the closing years of the last century and in the midst of a society that was 
either pessimist from lack of faith or optimist from lack of thought. On the 
one hand were the Swinburnian decadents, “weary of all hours, blown buds 
and barren flowers, desires and dreams and powers and everything but sleep” ; 
and on the other were the optimistic but senseless hedonists. Chesterton was 
puzzled and provoked to think ; and although, as he reticently tells us here, he 
did not escape a “period of madness” and “moral anarchy within,” he came to 
know that the revolt against the Victorians was against not only their vices but 
their virtues. And he was able too (I doubt not through the mysteries of grace) 
to keep alive his mystic nerve, his childlike and ever fresh sense of wonder at all 
the things that are. 

With this and with humility he sought an answer to the problem of how to 
live in the world without growing tired and finally disgusted with it, how to 
appreciate and retain the taste for things. “To keep the capacity of really 
liking what he likes: that,” he tells us, “is the practical problém which the philos- 
opher has to face.” It seemed to Chesterton that both pessimists and optimists 
had muddled this problem “through leaving out the ancient conception of 
humility and the thanks of the unworthy. . . . Both the happy hedonists and the 
unhappy pessimists were stiffened by the opposite principle of pride. The pessi- 
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mist was proud of pessimism because he thought nothing good enough for him; 
the optimist was proud of optimism because he thought nothing was bad enough 
to prevent him from getting good out of it. There were valuable men of both 
these types; there were men with many virtues; but they not only did not Pos- 
sess the virtue I was thinking of, they never thought of it. They would decide 
that life was no good, or that it had a great deal of good ; but they were not in 
touch with this particular notion, of having a great deal of gratitude even for a 
very little good.” But gratitude to whom? Chesterton not only found out but 
showed the way also to many others. And these are not without deep gratitude 
to him. 
Ross J. S. Horrman. 


CHRISTIANS ON THE MARXIAN ROAD 


Towarps THE CuristiAN Revo.ution, edited by R. B. Y. Scorr and Grecory VLASTos. 
Willett, Clark @ Company, $2. 

ERE is a series of essays in which nine Canadian scholars—the editors, 

John Line, Eugene Forsey, J. King Gordon, J. W. A. Nicholson, R. 

Edis Fairbairn and Eric Havelock—endeavor to formulate a Christian social 

philosophy along Marxian lines. One is impressed by the comprehensive sweep 

of their effort. Philosophy, theology, ethics, the Bible, economic history and 

theory are all made to yield threads of thought which are woven into the pat- 
tern of a Christian socialism. 

The thesis of the book is that to the open-eyed follower of Jesus the capitalistic 
system appears irrevocably condemned. “The economic system under which 
we live,” says Dr. Scott, “puts the interests of the individual before the interests 
of the community and maintains the rights of property before the rights of 
life; it exalts acquisitiveness and measures all things in the market, even holy 
things ; it perpetuates the poverty of multitudes, with all the ills of body, mind 
and spirit that go with it, to give a few the opportunity to amass wealth; it 
concentrates attention on material rather than on spiritual objectives ; its basic 
principle is competition rather than cooperation. In all these particulars, and 
in others, it denies the first principles of the kingdom of God.” 

Nor can the fundamental cause of these evils be corrected under capitalism, 
for that cause lies in the nature of the system itself. The essence of capitalism 
is the ownership and use of the means of production by private individuals for 
private profit. This property system produces goods in an irrational, irregular 
and wasteful manner, and distributes them so unjustly as to make inevitable all 
the social ills—mass-poverty, wealth for the few, class-conflict, revolution and 
war. The authors of this volume are aware of the various proposed alleviations 
and modifications of the brutal operations of modern capitalism, among them 
the control of capitalism in the public interest through anti-trust and other 
social legislation, self-government in industry, and the development of co- 
operatives which may compete with private industry. But neither the con- 
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trol of capitalism nor the development of cooperatives will avail in the opinion 
of these writers. This generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall be no 
sign given it but the sign of the prophet Marx. “Only the capture of political 
power and the transfer to the state of at least the main industries and services 
now in capitalist hands can bring in the new economic order. The new society 
must be socialist through and through.” 

What will be the economic structure of the new society? “The economic 
state of the future will be built up in a series of state trusts, self-managing cor- 
porations, which in their general policies receive direction from the central 
organs of government.” Any surplus beyond costs of operation will be turned 
over to the state bank, ‘“‘which will use it for new capital requirements or in- 
creased social services as human wisdom sees fit.” ‘With the passing of the 
private ownership of the means of production will come the last revolution of 
all—a change in moral standards and ideals. The bourgeois virtues will no 
longer dominate the spirit of man but will be shown up for what they are, a 
second best.’’ With increased leisure man’s powers for study, contemplation 
and research will find release. The worry attendant upon insecurity will be 
gone. And faith in man’s capacity to create such a good life “will revive faith 
in God.” 

Such in barest outline is the main trend of thought in this book. Why Chris- 
tians should sympathize with it and participate in the economic and political 
revolution toward which it points is well argued from philosophical, ethical, 
and religious premises by various writers. And yet a considerable number of 
their readers, the authors of this volume will probably fail to carry with them, 
at least all the way. Perhaps it may be useful to set down some of the objec- 
tions these readers will raise. 

For one thing, it may be objected that the diagnosis of our social ills offered 
in this book is inadequate. It is not difficult to lay the Sermon on the Mount 
down alongside any largescale organization of human beings and point out 
the shortcomings of our mundane existence. But this does not get very far. 
Many people are aware that all is not well with human life in general and with 
the economic order in particular. What we want to know is the specific sources 
of the evils from which we suffer so that we may do something about them. 
About all these authors do is to tell us to read Marx and we will find the answer. 

What is wrong with the Marxian diagnosis of our ills as interpreted by this 
group of Christian scholars? Its weakness lies in blaming our shortcomings too 
completely on that collection of customs, rights and methods of economic or- 
ganization which has grown up in the last three centuries and which is now 
called capitalism. There is a world society today which undoubtedly needs 
better organization and which may fall apart without it, somewhat after the 
manner Mr. Wells has described in The Shape of Things to Come. But the diffi- 
culty is not due simply to this institutional structure called capitalism. It is due 
also to a number of far older factors in human experience. 
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Sumner’s description of the permanent psychological differences between 
in-group and out-group relationships, Freud’s interpretation of out-group 
conflicts as the draining off of tensions accumulated within the family, Sim- 
mel’s emphasis on the universal prevalence of the pattern of subordination and 
superordination in human life—all these are pertinent to our understanding of 
what is wrong with the world. And a thoroughgoing student might ask for a 
more complete analysis of human society as a product of nature. The exist- 
ence of waste, predatory tendencies, ego-centric and species-centered activities, 
the blind quest for immediate satisfaction, and the incapacity to adjust to a 
changing environment—surely these factors in our present social malaise are 
not altogether nonexistent in a state of nature. Lumping all these factors and 
many others together and concealing them under a verbal symbol of evil like 
“capitalism” may create a mythological devil fitted to inspire proletarian revolt 
but it does not prepare us to attack social problems with the weapons of intel- 
ligence. The inadequacy of the Marxian diagnosis might not be so serious if 
factors in human nature and social evolution neglected by the Marxists did not 
return to plague the reformer as he tries to follow the Marxian way out of 
capitalism. 

The perils and the price of following the Marxian way constitute another 
reason why some will hesitate to follow these Canadian scholars upon it. One 
of these perils seems the threatened domination of the new politico-economic 
order of the Marxists by the lust for power, as capitalistic society has been 
dominated by the greed for gain. And the lust for power, whether its means 
have been military, economic or supernatural, has certainly played as sinister 
a role in human history as has the desire for private wealth. Indeed, wealth has 
its fascination as the means and symbol of power. The abolition of private 
wealth would not affect the urge for power in the slightest degree. It would only 
concentrate it, as the political and economic avenues to power became one. 

Where power in a society becomes so concentrated we may expect the lib- 
erties of the individual to disappear. These liberties—civil, political and reli- 
gious—have grown up in historic situations where groups in conflict have 
achieved some kind of an equilibrium of power. They have been maintained in 
such societies as the United States because power is sufficiently distributed in 
economic, political and religious groups to make the overthrow of these liber- 
ties difficult. Where there is such a distribution of power, moreover, public 
opinion begins to have weight. Men seek some other solution than that of con- 
flict. Those who speak from a disinterested view of the whole gain a hearing. 

Our authors do not view very seriously this imperiling of human liberty by 
the concentration of power which socialism involves. They have only scorn 
for those who fear bureaucracy and regimentation. Their only references to 
Soviet Russia are laudatory. Apparently they have not heard of Leon Trotsky, 
Max Eastman or W. H. Chamberlin. But those who have heard of them may 
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well ponder the recent comment of Vera Micheles Dean apropos of Trotsky’s 
latest book: “History has yet to prove that socialism—hitherto an ideal nowhere 
completely translated into terms of reality—can be established or maintained 
without administrative bureaucracy and political dictatorship.” 

The fact that this book is reviewed by one unconvinced of the validity of its 
main argument does not mean that he is unappreciative of it. We need to join 
the authors in the search for a comprehensive view of Christianity’s relation- 
ship to the process of history. We need above all the moral earnestness of their 
endeavor to embody Christianity in the material structure of our civilization. 
Here they have pointed out what is probably the outstanding religious task of 
this generation. 

That God wills a world community far richer in its cultural opportunities for 
all men and far more brotherly in its relationships seems to us a necessary article 
in a Christian creed for these times. That the way to such a world community 
must lie through incurring such moral perils and liabilities as the Marxians 
voluntarily assume we are not convinced. Through a happy historical accident 
such a way might lead us to the golden age of plenty for all. It might just as 
easily lead us back into the jungle of predatory natural societies from which 
mankind is slowly and laboriously emerging. 

Justin Wroe Nixon. 


HUMANIST AND NATURALIST 


On Berne Human, New Shelburne Essays, Vol. III, by Paut Ermer More. Princeton 
University Press, $2. 
Proust AND SANTAYANA, The Aesthetic Way of Life, by VAN METER Ames. Willett, 
Clark & Company, $2. 
HERE is an age-old conflict between humanism and naturalism. This 
controversy is reflected in several contrasts between these two books by the 
late Professor Paul Elmer More and by Professor Van Meter Ames. 
Humanism can be saved from naturalism only by a supernatural religion. 
Such is the thesis maintained by the author of the “New Shelburne Essays.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Ames pleads, in his tributes to Proust and Santayana, 
for an aesthetic way of life which “‘is the religious way purged of supernatural- 
ism.” For the Princeton humanist, the symbolism of Proust is based on sadistic 
lust and leads to nothingness. For the Cincinnati aesthetic naturalist, however, 
“Proust was able to escape from the Egypt of existence to the Canaan of es- 
sence.” Also the association of ideas traced by James Joyce impresses Professor 
More as a repudiation of both reality and morality. But Professor Ames re- 
gards associational patterns and artistic arrangement as the two sides of a 
shield, and finds Proust and Santayana agreeing that beauty is “a ground of 
faith in the supremacy of the good.” 
The main feature which More’s humanism and Ames’ aestheticism have in 
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common is that both are ways of escape from the compulsions of natural exist- 
ence and of social problems. The former’s humanism is insistent upon free will 
as a spiritual exemption of man from natural law. Happiness itself is said to 
lead to nothing ; instead, purpose and value are declared to depend upon reli- 
gion. The church, moreover, is taken to task for replacing its eschatological 
message by sentimental socialism and Milton’s “Lycidas” and “Paradise Lost 
are praised for their freedom from the spirit of Milton’s intervening “apologies 
for free divorce and regicide.” Our pure aesthete, on the other hand, seems 
more appalled by the social injustices in our industrial civilization ; in view of 
them, he discourages parenthood and recommends art. He rejects the biological 
view that art develops “in give and take with actuality” as “a means of living 
more vividly.” For him, the artistic consciousness develops “in withdrawal to a 
room of one’s own fancy,” and the aesthetic way of life is a life on its own 
account. 

A more thoroughgoingly naturalistic interpreter of art would agree, though 
with a different accent, that “the ivory tower is built on the rock of reality, but 
it is a tower, and is of ivory.” Yet the “apology for aesthetes” as potential cre- 
ative artists seems more favorable to a better and happier humanity than the 
humanist tendency to look for evidences of moral turpitude in literature and art. 
At the same time Professor More has the advantage of clarity ; we know what 
he wants, and it is not without reason that he describes the followers of modern 
artists and writers as pursuing vague aims. 

There are types of naturalism against which humanism is an understandable 
reaction. Such are indeed the movements in literature and art “preying on the 
intellectual defeat and spiritual dismay of the times, as vultures fattening them- 
selves on carrion.” Such are also those naturalistic cosmologies which seek their 
clues to the nature of things in the atoms or the stars, and not also in man. Yet 
all that the humanist can reasonably demand is offered in the various philo- 
sophic approaches of such professed naturalists as Santayana, Woodbridge, M. 
R. Cohen and Dewey. 

The underlying positive assumption of humanism appears to be that what 
distinguishes man from other animals also lifts him out of nature. But why in 
the case of man alone should distinctive traits mark a separation from nature? 
Moreover, if human subjection to law is a case of natural mechanism, freedom 
in man may be a case of contingency in nature. If man may will to refrain, 
repulsions are no less familiar in nature than are attractions. A duality in man 
may be a selection from a plurality in man and in nature. The human realiza- 
tion of purposes may be grounded in the development of natural processes to- 
ward culminations, as without the natural freezing of water in a pond there 
would be no humanly directed freezing of water in a refrigerator. 

In short, there is no reason why naturalism should not be humanistic, and 
why humanism should not be naturalistic. The roots of human nature lie in 
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nature as truly as the fruits of human nature include the highest moral and 
aesthetic ideals along with the most accurate scientific knowledge. In this sense 
we may join the humanist in taking our stand “on being human” and agree 
with the sentiment of Professor Ames that “human life would be poorer with- 
out contributions from remote, snow-white lives.” 

RicHarD Hope. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Curistian Potiry, by V. A. Demant. Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d. 
Cuurcy AND STATE ON THE European ConTINENT, by Avoteu Kexter. Willett, Clark @ 
Company, $2.50. 
Cuurcu anp STATE In Contemporary America, by Wituiam Apams Brown. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $2.75. 
RITISH, Swiss and American theologians contribute the ripeness of their 
wisdom to these studies of church and state. Immediately serviceable in 
connection with the Oxford conference this summer, the second and third in 
particular will have a long usefulness, both as reference books and as stimulants 
and guides to thinking on this problem. 

Dr. Keller condenses a large amount of invaluable factual material dealing 
with the concrete relations of Continental nations and churches. These are 
of three general types: a state church, whose days, he believes, are numbered ; 
an elastic system of coordination of church and state, in which the state main- 
tains a form of sovereignty while the church receives a degree of autonomy—a 
relationship which provides a satisfactory equilibrium in many countries; and 
separation, a final consequence of the principle of religious liberty and of the 
neutrality of the state in religious matters. Dr. Keller also describes the legisla- 
tive policy toward the church adopted by the three major revolutionary states 
as well as their extra-legal attitudes. Other countries receive briefer attention. 

The acuteness of the tension in Russia, Germany and Italy, Dr. Keller points 
out in the most exciting chapter of his book, is due in part to the previous com- 
placency of the church in these three countries but primarily to the explosive 
nature of the revolutions themselves. These revolutions cannot be accounted for 
solely in terms of political and economic dissatisfaction. They are explosions of 
the collective subconscious instincts of humanity affirming a will to live, a will 
to power, a will to escape the curse of individuality. The prophets of this dy- 
namic irrationalism are Nietzche, Bergson and Sorel ; its medium of expression 
is not idea but symbol, myth—liturgies rather than creeds. This collective urge 
finds its most glittering symbol in a leader to adore and serve. Thus in manifold 
ways the tragic sense of life which has haunted the modern mind is replaced by 
life’s heroic aspect. 

This Jungian interpretation of revolution explains also perhaps (though it 
lies outside the scope of Dr. Keller’s book to say so) the development within the 
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Continental churches of another irrationalism. A different aspect of the col- 
lective subconscious will emerges in the passionate myth-making and leader- 
ship-seeking of the Barthian movement. Can anything less than irrationalism 
confront irrationalism successfully? The rational mind can only wait patiently 
and hopefully and at the moment rather ineffectually until the storm blows 
itself out. 

Dr. Keller comes to the conclusion that there is no permanent solution of 
the relationship of state and church, for the frontier between them is incapable 
of final demarcation. Sometimes the church has to promote culture, sometimes 
to withdraw from it. Just now the latter procedure seems unavoidable in cer- 
tain parts of the world if the church there is at some future time again to for- 
ward as well as criticize the culture in which it finds itself. 

Ever since the appearance in the centenary year of W. G. Peck’s illuminat- 
ing volume, The Social Implications of the Oxford Movement, American 
readers have become increasingly aware of the thoroughgoing attention given 
by the Anglo-catholics to the social aspects of Christianity. V. A. Demant, one 
of the editors of the British Christendom and leader of the Anglo-catholic Sum- 
mer School of Sociology has gathered together for his third book a number of 
articles of uneven quality which have appeared in British periodicals but which 
are unfamiliar to us on this side of the Atlantic. 

By “polity” Dr. Demant means the sphere of corporate action. To it he 
devotes several significant essays. Like his confreres he is trying to formulate a 
sociology that is indigenous to the Christian religion, a sociology which is based 
on three Christian premisses: that man transcends nature ; that society is a part 
of the “givenness” of things and so relative to spiritual achievement; that God 
is the Creator to whom his free creatures must submit, abandoning their ficti- 
tious absolutisms. With his doctrine of man, derived deductively, so he claims, 
from Christian theology, Dr. Demant combines inductive studies of the nature 
of man as detected in his organized secular affairs. 

He believes that the church has a warrant to make judgments upon tenden- 
cies toward state absolutism. He grounds this conviction on the Christian thesis 
that man is more than a political animal. Human beings have a spiritual des- 
tiny to fulfill, knowledge to pursue, beauty and culture to create, as the essen- 
tial purpose of their being. But the church, content with condemnation of the 
state for its claims to treat persons as though they were merely citizens, cuts a 
sorry figure. It must also condemn itself. Its otherworldly interpretation of 
spiritual values in vacuo, detached from other human purposes, lies at the 
root of the contemporary failure to achieve a harmony between the inner and 
the outer life. This accusation of Dr. Demant’s reveals his ideas of grandeur 
about the church and credits it with more power and so more responsibility than 
it possesses or deserves. The point is sharp but should not be too deeply pressed. 

Dr. Demant does not conjure up the dark powers of the subconscious to ac- 
count for the irrational thrusts of political and cultural totalitarianism, as does 
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Dr. Keller. Indeed he appears in another of his essays to adhere to the school 
of individual rather than of analytical psychology. But he too puts his finger on 
the fact of frustration as the explanation of the ease with which the state or the 
people have been given a “mystical exaltation which acts as a social intoxicant, 
stimulating the spirit and overpowering, without eradicating, the pain of social 
frustration.” 

When he presents totalitarian religion as the answer—the catholic answer— 
he does not mean a totalitarian church but rather a religion which touches man 
in all his needs and activities, bringing them into the service of a unified person 
in his concrete relationships, and which fortifies the paralyzed will to remedy the 
current functional disorders of society. His Christian answer then to the prob- 
lem of the relation of church and state takes the form of four propositions: 
the church is responsible for persons, in that they have a life prior in value to 
their political life and their end in union with God; it must meet the spiritual 
and social needs which provoke the idolatry of the state when left unmet; it 
must formulate a doctrine of the state which shall combine three current at- 
titudes, namely, that the state has a positive function in the purpose of God, 
that it is a divinely ordained corrective of the effects of sin and that it is divine 
because all things are divine ; and finally the church must present aims to society, 
make political judgments and press upon the state the latter’s responsibility to 
find technical and administrative means for reaching the ends it sets forth. Thus 
we have a high-church theory, which, in view of the present condition of the 
church, seems momentarily remote of realization, except for the penitential 
note. 

Dr. Demant does not share Dr. Keller’s view that state and church are in 
polarity and eternal antagonism. Nor does Dr. Brown. Dr. Brown’s volume 
furnishes an elaborate commentary on Dr. Keller’s thesis that the free church 
does not offer the final solution of the problem under consideration. His work 
has been produced in association with a committee of leading ecclesiastical 
statesmen and theologians of the United States. It combines historical exposi- 
tion and analysis with a study of the varying attitudes taken by different de- 
nominations, as well as a presentation of principles and practices to be followed 
in the future. 

Dr. Brown dissociates himself equally from Christian radicals who identify 
the Christian message with a specific social program and from conservatives 
who eschew the social gospel. Like the majority of American Protestants he 
takes an intermediate position, between the extreme Lutherans, who think it 
hopeless to expect any complete reconstruction of society,-and those who pro- 
pose short-cut programs to the Christianization of society. Like Dr. Demant, 
Dr. Brown espouses the catholic theory that the responsibility of the church 
is coextensive with all life and that there is nothing in the nature of man or 
the purpose of God which renders the Christian ideal for society impossible of 
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Those who are familiar with Dr. Brown’s comprehensive mindedness will 
expect no single-sided presentation of his subject. His capacity for sensitive 
awareness both of differences and likenesses shows itself to advantage in his 
survey of the tangled set of relations which belongs to this problem. No view of 
the relation of church and state, he points out, is always and unchangeably 
Christian ; nor does any situation remain static. Our business, he declares, is 
to discover which of the many views that have emerged in history will help 
us most worthily to express our understanding of the Christian faith under the 
special conditions in which we find ourselves today. 

To the five areas in which church and state impinge Dr. Brown devotes am- 
ple attention: taxation, judicial process, public education, family relationship 
and military service. None of these issues is at present so acute as to call in 
question the existence of the church. In America we still have leisure to think 
out principles to guide our policies in the event that government should claim 
the right to dominate our national life. The threat of totalitarianism is not 
imminent though Dr. Brown believes that it could happen here. 

Despite the differences that American denominations exhibit in doctrine 
or absence of doctrine, Dr. Brown finds a surprising degree of agreement as 
to underlying philosophy and action. American-wise he urges upon the 
churches an even greater cooperative activity as well as a more explicit con- 
centration on their common doctrines. But he is too acute an historian and too 
shrewd an observer of American church life to hope for any complete unanimity 
either in thought or action. After all, Christians are as likely in the future as in 
the past to divide on such important issues as the nature of human personality 
and freedom (individual or social?) ; God’s purpose for man (his true destiny 
beyond this world or including it?) ; the agencies through which he accom- 
plishes his purposes (institutions merely human creations or instruments of 
God?) ; and more specifically, the church (God’s concession to sin or a positive 
divine function? An ecclesiastical institution or a religious society?). The per- 
sistence of these divergencies, which are sometimes little more than different 
emphases but often harden into contrasted types, makes possible at least cer- 
tain forecasts. 

The Christian churches will shift at various rates of acceleration from a 
position against the world to a position for the world and vice versa. The 
churches will always be against each other as well as for each other. Like the 
Christianization of the social order the Christianization of the churches is an 
eschatological hope. Christians who move in the main stream of their tradition 
will seek to promote both, undiscouraged by the fact that some of their fellow 
Christians will promote neither and undismayed that neither can be fully real- 
ized. It lies within the bounds of possibility that the Christian church will be 
overpowered by the forces of the contemporary world, though one fears more 
for its death by neglect and starvation than for its destruction by direct assault. 
If it succumbs—an impossible “if” for the Christian—the several constituent 
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parts of the church will die each in its own way. If the churches weather the 
storm and pass safely through the desert, its several branches will also be found 
to have survived on the strength of different philosophies. In the impossibility 
of fitting Christianity into any one formula or of building a single track for its 
action lies its imperishability. 

A. C. McGirrert, Jr. 


THE ROAD TO WAR 


Tue Private Manuracture oF ARMAMENTS, Vot. I, b y Purr Noet-Baker. Oxford 
University Press, $3.75. 
HIS is one of the most significant books published since the World War. 
It goes far to explain why that war happened, and why another one is 
rushing on apace—a war during which, in the opinion of staid Stanley Baldwin, 
“our civilization will fall with a shock as great as that of Rome.” 

The author is a distinguished English scholar, at present a member of Parlia- 
ment, who has followed at first hand since 1918 the efforts to achieve peace and 
disarmament in Europe. His book comes to the conclusion that wars will be 
promoted, and that agreements for peace or disarmament cannot succeed so 
long as the armament industries of the world are in the hands of private 
interests. 

This conclusion is all too well buttressed. I do not see how anyone who reads 
the book through can doubt its validity. It is not that the arms merchants are 
as men any worse than other businessmen, but that they are inevitably 
driven by the same compulsions to make their business pay. Mr. Baker does 
not attack individuals, though he exposes the activities of some completely. 

He takes four chapters, for example, to describe and discuss the greatest of 
prewar arms panics, which was started in Great Britain in 1909 by an arms 
manufacturer, H. H. Mulliner, whose new plant for making naval guns had 
lain idle for three years. Yet even here Baker gives Mulliner credit for believ- 
ing that his business needs and England’s necessities were the same. Mulliner 
heard from Germany that several huge machines for making gun mountings 
were being set up for Krupp. From this report, never verified, he deduced that 
Germany was scheming secretly to manufacture quantities of naval cannon to 
be mounted on numerous new dreadnoughts, which would also be built secretly, 
the whole new navy to be assembled suddenly to seize the supremacy of the 
seas from the British. For two years Mr. Mulliner haunted the admiralty, try- 
ing to persuade it to ask for more dreadnoughts. Making no headway, he began 
to enlist some generals and finally the opposition party leaders. He even ap- 
peared before the Cabinet itself, still with small success. 

At last, however, when the conservative leader Balfour stated, on Mulliner’s 
information, that Germany would have thirteen dreadnoughts ready on April 
1, 1911, and probably twenty-one a year later, the alarm spread, the press cried 
out for more ships, and the theaters ran stirring plays to arouse the people to 
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their danger. The cry resounded, “We want eight [dreadnoughts] and we 
won’t wait!” Fear ran so swiftly through the country that the government was 
compelled, against its will and better judgment, to build the eight ships. 

Soon it was proved conclusively that the Germans were not guilty of the 
alleged secret building. Krupp had not suddenly expanded its labor force by 
40 per cent; on the contrary, it had stood still. The Germans had not learned 
to produce a dreadnought in twelve months; they took thirty-four instead. 
They actually finished five dreadnoughts by April 1, 1911, and nine a year 
later, instead of the predicted thirteen and twenty-one respectively. But the 
damage to Anglo-German relations and to the pockets of English taxpayers had 
been done. 

Mr. Mulliner, of course, was merely the most successful of the many arms 
merchants who whipped up the prewar arms race. In many carefully docu- 
mented chapters, Mr. Baker shows that before the war the arms interests 
solicited orders, bribed officials, built up allies in the government departments 
and then rewarded them by transference to positions with fat salaries in the 
arms firms. They sold arms to potential enemies, thereby compelling their own 
governments to increase their orders; they subsidized the press and used it to 
excite new fears; they financed propaganda societies to demand greater sums 
for “defense” ; they played off one government against another. Not only did 
the arms makers stimulate the arms race in which, Lord Grey has testified, “lay 
the true and final account of the origins of the war” ; they also fed abundantly 
the defeatist feeling that war was certainly coming, and thus helped greatly to 
make it inevitable. 

What has been the role of the arms merchants since the war? Here, if it were 
possible, Mr. Baker’s record is even more disturbing. All the old practices have 
been continued and improved upon. Important newspapers have been bought 
outright and the financial power and alliances of the great arms combines have 
become a mighty force driving for more arms, regardless of a nation’s needs. 

Consistently, too, the arms makers have scoffed at the League of Nations, 
ridiculed its efforts for disarmament, helped to foment wars in violation of the 
league covenant, and then have railed at the league’s efforts to suppress the 
fighting. The loud outcry in the French armament-owned press against the 
league’s effort to restrain Japan in Manchuria was directly related to large 
arms orders placed by Japan in France. “Whenever disarmament appeared to 
come in sight the vested interests clamored for cast-iron schemes of pooled 
security before the reduction of a single gun could be allowed. But whenever 
practical schemes for organizing real security were discussed the same interests 
attacked them hip and thigh.” 

Many times in the book the author reiterates that the private manufacturers 
of arms are not primarily to blame, that the responsibility is upon the govern- 
ments and peoples who keep them in business and rely upon them for arma- 
ments. He believes, also, that the revulsion against the private trade in arms 
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is so general that the recent nationalization of the arms industry in France may 
be followed by similar action in other countries. 

This volume is to be followed soon by a second in which the author will de- 
scribe the tremendous power of the arms industry and analyze the objections to 
the abolition of private trade in the engines of death. If his evidence in favor of 
ending the private traffic in arms is as complete as is his proof that the arms 
makers must inevitably foment war, no people will hereafter lack solid reasons 
for putting an end to the greatest single menace to civilization. 

D. F. FLeminc. 


WHAT WAS PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY? 


Tue Apostoiic PREacHING AND Its Devetopments, by C. H. Dopp. Willett, Clark @ 
Company, $1.50. 

Tue Reicious EXPERIENCE OF THE Primitive Cuurcn, by P. G. S. Hopwoon. T. & T. 
Clark, $3. 

Tue BEGINNINGS OF THE CurIsTIAN CuurcH, by Hans Lierzmann. Translated by B. L. 
Wootr. Charles Scribner's Sons, $4. 


ROFESSOR DODDS little book consists of three lectures, to which an 

essay on eschatology and history is added. This appendix purports to be 
nothing less than a philosophy of history. It serves to throw into sharp relief 
the vital theological presuppositions with which the author approaches the 
critical study of the New Testament. 

In his first lecture Mr. Dodd comes to the conclusion that the letters of Paul 
(among which he counts Ephesians) and the Acts of the Apostles yield “a 
fairly clear and certain outline sketch” of the earliest apostolic preaching 
(kerygma). Paul himself received these fundamentals through Peter in Jerusa- 
lem no later than seven years after the death of Jesus. Dodd finds the content 
of Paul’s kerygma in I Cor. 15:1 ff. and in several other passages, including the 
epistolary thanksgivings of Romans, Galatians and I Thessalonians. 

The “Jerusalem kerygma” is derived from the speeches in Acts 2-4. These 
speeches as well as most others in Acts are considered essentially primitive. A 
comparison of the Pauline and the Jerusalem kerygma shows that they are sub- 
stantially the same. Certain statements in Paul’s letters, Hebrews, I Peter and 
in the Gospel of John, which imply that “the final and decisive act of God has 
already entered human experience,” are adjudged “surely primitive.” 

The second lecture offers an examination of the Synoptic Gospels, but many 
other writings of the New Testament are drawn upon to support the argument. 
The conclusion is that before the composition of the Gospels the primitive 
preaching had been exposed to the influence of futuristic eschatology as distinct 
from primitive, realized eschatology. The Gospel of Mark “is in fact a render- 
ing of the apostolic preaching,” while both Matthew and Luke have added 
much to the preaching. 

The third lecture is devoted to a consideration of that essential part of the 
primitive kerygma “which attributed an eschatological significance to the facts 
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of the present.” Paul has transformed eschatology into mysticism; yet he is 
the one who for the first time has done full justice to the primitive kerygma. 
John takes a step beyond Paul. For him the whole life of Jesus is in the fullest 
sense a revelation of his glory. This is to Professor Dodd proof “of the close 
affinity of the Fourth Gospel with the apostolic preaching.” 

As a literary and historical critic Dodd is generally conservative ; at times 
brilliant. It must be admitted that he has offered a novel solution of a New 
Testament problem which is still unsolved, the problem of the eschatology of 
Jesus and of the early church. Dodd’s well known theory of Jesus’ “realized 
eschatology,” however, is too modern in conception to fit anyone in first cen- 
tury Palestine. 

Mr. Hopwood, the author of The Religious Experience of the Primitive 
Church, shares with Mr. Dodd almost point for point a strong faith in the 
primitive authenticity of the New Testament data as a whole. The two writers 
also have in common a pronounced, clearly defined theological bias, which leads 
them to interpret the nature of the early Christian movement essentially in 
terms of eschatology, though with different emphases. 

In Part I Dr. Hopwood discusses the historical reliability of the New Testa- 
ment data and arrives at gratifyingly substantial results. The Jewish back- 
ground is also sketched, but largely confined to a discussion of messianism and 
apocalypticism. These concepts are said to have been typical of Judaism and 
to have had special significance for the religious experience of the primitive 
Christian church. 

Part II deals with the experience of the eyewitnesses of Jesus. The kingdom 
of God as taught by Jesus had a uniquely spiritual and ethical quality. He 
sought the growth of spiritually creative personalities. In the chapter, “The 
Empirical Significance of the Resurrection,” the author develops the main 
thesis of his work: the subjective resurrection experiences of the disciples attain 
objective validity, because they brought the deeper truth about Jesus into the 
foreground of their lives. In this connection Mr. Hopwood seriously suggests 
that the immediate cause of the resurrection experiences may have been the 
report concerning the empty grave, told by the women, who mistook an empty 
grave for the one in which Jesus had been laid. 

Mr. Hopwood now introduces another special interest, namely, “the psy- 
chology of vision . . . and the possibilities it possesses as a channel of truth for 
the human spirit.” Therefore a large portion of Part III, “The Emergence of 
the Church,” is devoted to an analysis of visionary experiences throughout the 
centuries. Thus the author seeks to establish the objective “truth value” of 
such experiences in the primitive Christian church. 

The book closes with a sharp attack on the “historico-critical method of 
studying church origins,” because it ignores the fact that in the religious experi- 
ences of the primitive church are to be found “the ultimate data for the his- 
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torian and the theologian.” Dr. Hopwood offers his “empirical method” as a 
much needed corrective of the historical method. His method makes it possible 
to find in the religious experience of the primitive Christian church the Ding 
an sich. 

Coming from these two books to Professor Lietzmann’s Beginnings of the 
Christian Church is like passing from a world of wishful make-believe—some- 
times persuasive, sometimes disappointing—into a world of sound facts and 
sane reasoning, of reassuring balance and invigorating freshness. Here is one of 
the best stories recently published of early Christianity from its beginnings to 
about the middle of the second century. The editors of the International Li- 
brary of Christian Knowledge and the English reading public are to be con- 
gratulated on the appearance of this translation of the first volume of Geschichte 
der alten Kirche, published originally in 1932. 

In this book speaks a master of historical science at its best. At every stage of 
the steadily progressing, fascinating story the reader senses the mastery of detail 
as well as of the whole. Nothing better about the historical method has ever 
been said with so few words by a biblical scholar than Lietzmann’s pertinent 
remarks offer. ‘Facts have their own importance and demand their rights 
from serious science; they fight their way through and, in the end, hold the 
field. .. . There is only one historical method.” 

When Adolf von Harnack’s chair at the University of Berlin became vacant, 
Hans Lietzmann proved to be the logical successor. The former sought to under- 
stand the history of early Christianity as a process of independent, internal 
growth. The latter places it fairly and resolutely in the midst of the total his- 
torical processes at work in the ancient Mediterranean world. Economic, 
political, social, intellectual and spiritual forces are weighed objectively. Person- 
alities are competently drawn on the background of their respective environ- 
ments. 

The story of Jesus is a masterpiece of critical and constructive historiography. 
It contains among many other admirable features the best possible statement 
of the theory that Jesus conceived of himself as the Messiah. Even opponents 
of this theory (the reviewer being one of them) will recognize that. The care- 
ful and sympathetic comment on the formgeschichtliche study of the Synoptic 
Gospels is but one indication of the author’s thorough familiarity with the re- 
cent researches of other scholars and of the inclusiveness of his own scientific 
activities. 

There is a fine, well balanced historical appraisal of Paul’s place in the his- 
tory of Christianity. The picture of Paul’s ideas is perhaps a little too logical 
and systematic to be altogether Pauline. Paul’s Christianity in its relation to 
the religious world of the time is well defined. 

The chapter on the subapostolic age offers a masterly historical analysis and 
interpretation of the Christian literature produced in that period. In this sec- 
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tion the one disappointment is the rather flat interpretation of the canonical 
Epistle to the Ephesians. 

It is, of course, impossible to mention here hundreds of other issues treated by 
the author with his characteristic carefulness. It is also unnecessary to quote 
further details from the closing chapters on Ignatius, Marcion and second cen- 
tury gnosticism. But one must wish for this work a large and attentive number 
of readers, both among scholars and the wider public interested in historical 
literature. This is now the best book, among those of comparable size and 
scope, to put into the hands of intelligent persons who wish to inform them- 
selves about the history of early Christianity. 

PauL SCHUBERT. 


WAS JESUS A PRAGMATIST? 
Tue ExpertMENTAL Locic or Jesus, by RatpH Watpo Netson. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, $3. 
HIS important book is not the result of hasty preparation or of superficial 
thinking. More than twenty years ago, the author had his eyes opened to 
the possibility of comparing scientific procedure with the thought of Jesus con- 
cerning the values and deeper meanings of life. 

In 1925 Professor Nelson raised anew Bacon’s question of “how men acquire 
truth” in an article in the American Review on “Fundamentalism and Ex- 
perimental Logic,’ meaning by the latter term the “general logical position 
represented by C. S. Peirce, Dewey, Schiller and James.” He had in an earlier 
article suggested the possible application of this position to the field of religion, 
and in “A Behavioristic Approach to the Christian Idea of God” (Culver- 
Stockton Quarterly) had distinguished between “content” and “methodology.” 
The content of the “God” of traditional theology, for example, is the pre- 
existent Creator, Heavenly Father; but the methodology, that is, the logic, by 
which theologians have sought to justify that content intellectually—has been 
the adoption of an Aristotelian major premise, upon which the desired con- 
clusion could be based—a method which involves begging the question. On 
the other hand, those whose conception of God is the “common will of human- 
ity,” defend it by the same sort of logic. Nelson, therefore, proposed to retain 
the Christian conception of God, as against the naturalistic, but to test it by 
the scientific methodology of the pragmatists. 

It is that idea which he carries out in The Experimental Logic of Fesus. In 
several beginning chapters he explains the logic of Jesus, which he finds to be 
the same as that which has proved so successful in modern science and which 
he summarizes as “believing, doing and knowing.” The rest of the book is 
given over to the fruitful consideration of such vital topics as: “Eternal Life 
and Judgment” ; “Miracles and the Resurrection of Christ,” the “Church and 


the Holy Spirit,” “Relation to Politics and Statecraft,” “Relation to Rival Re- 
ligions,” and the like. 
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In the opinion of this reviewer, Professor Nelson not only makes clear how 
we got into a situation in which the need is admittedly desperate, but points 
the way out. His book cannot be dismissed as unscientific, for the simple rea- 
son that he emphasizes the scientific method of experimentation as no other 
writer in this field has done and he convicts the advocates of naturalistic con- 
ceptions of God and religion as themselves guilty of the very dogmatic and 
question-begging methods which they rightly condemn in the authoritarians, 
whether Thomist or fundamentalist. 

Moreover, he has had the courage—and the intelligence—to apply scientific 
method where Professor Wieman says it should be applied (‘“Types of Theism,” 
CurISTENDOM, I, 198) but where neither he nor other philosophers seem willing 
to apply it, namely, in “those areas which are of peculiar concern to religion,” 
and especially in the important area of New Testament interpretation. 
Professor Nelson not only makes the best apologetic for Christ’s kingdom of 
God by exhibiting that kingdom in action, but by rigorously excluding every 
other method of attaining certitude of belief he forces the believer to test his 
creed by his life. 

C. B. WILMER. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
mys Nature oF Reuicious ExpERIENcE, by J. S. Brxver and others. Harper and Brothers, 
2.50. 
HIS is one of the most significant books on religious thought that has come 
to the attention of the reviewer. Its importance lies in its striking disclosure 
of the directions in which religious minds are moving in our time. It is written 
by eleven of the students of Douglas Clyde Macintosh in celebration of his 
sixtieth birthday. 

Professor Macintosh stands second to none in the great effort of liberalism 
to found theology upon religious experience. Perhaps it may be said that he has 
made the most important attempt to establish theology as an empirical science, 
using as data the content of religious consciousness but not the sense data of 
perception. 

There is today a turning away from this “theology of religious experience,” 
to use the phrase of Virgilius Ferm, one of the most illuminating of the con- 
tributors to the volume. All of them are aware of the difficulties presented in 
any attempt to wrest the knowledge which religion seeks from the content of 
the religious consciousness. All are struggling with the problem. But they deal 
with it in three different ways. 

Some follow their teacher and try to reinterpret the issues in such a way as 
to carry on the endeavor of their great master to make religious experience the 
foundation of theology. Another group turn away from the immediate content 
of man’s consciousness and seek by way of superrational myth or rational anal- 
ysis to demonstrate that the reality which concerns religion is beyond the reach 
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of consciousness. These move, we might say, in the direction of supernatural- 
ism. 

A third group also declare that we must look for God elsewhere than in the 
content of consciousness now available to man. But they move in the direction 
of naturalism rather than of supernaturalism. By that we mean that they pro- 
pose some naturalistic procedure by which the consciousness of man may be so 
transformed that God becomes accessible to our experience even though he is 
not to be identified with any of the specific values now cherished by us. 

Of those who try to carry on the Macintoshian theology of experience, per- 
haps the most extreme is J. S. Bixler. He goes so far as to say that we should 
start with the content of religious consciousness, say the sense of the holy, 
“uncovering its conceptual and intuitional possibilities, and then examine the 
connections which such meanings make with our psychological experience.” 
Notice that the only connection which he demands shall be established between 
these religious meanings and the realm of fact is the connection with “psycho- 
logical experience.” Others who go with him in the endeavor to carry on this 
traditional form of liberalism are A. G. Bewkes, G. F. Thomas and D. S. Robin- 
son. C. Krusé does a good job at criticizing the subjective theory of value but 
does not carry the issue far enough to make plain whether he moves with this 
group or not. 

Reinhold Niebuhr and Robert L. Calhoun move in the direction of super- 
naturalism. Or, if one does not want to describe it by such a term, at any rate 
they say that the important reality for religion is essentially beyond the reach 
of human experience. Niebuhr repudiates human reason and all its works as a 
way to God. Not reason but myth must reveal to us the great reality. The 
question which immediately comes to the mind of the reader is this: How can 
we know which myth reveals God and which does not? Is it the nazi myth of 
Blut und Boden, or the capitalistic myth, or the myth of the American super- 
patriot? Certainly not these, Niebuhr would say. Then how does he know, 
after rejecting reason as a guide, that his myth, or the myth of his own fellow- 
ship, reveals God, while others do not? To this crucial question he barely sug- 
gests an answer in the last two paragraphs. There he says that “every moral 
experience suggests these ultimate possibilities.” Also he adds: “A profound 
insight into any process or reality yields a glimpse of the reality which is beyond 
it.” But the nazi claims that he has “moral experience” and “profound insight.” 
So do the apologist for capitalism and the superpatriot. How are we to know 
who has the true insight and who has not? We cannot draw upon reason, Says 
Niebuhr. Then how can we tell? 

Calhoun also locates the self of man and the self of God beyond the reach of 
experience. These both are noumenal. They stand back of, and distinct from, 
the totality of all experience that is or ever can be. One may not want to call 
this a move in the direction of supernaturalism, but at any rate it is a move 
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away from the theology of religious experience and also away from naturalism. 
The third group, made up of Vergilius Ferm, Richard Niebuhr, Hugh Hart- 
shorne and F. C. S. Northrop, move in the direction of naturalism. Here again 
I should not insist on the word, if such a term as “naturalism” offends. But 
let me indicate what they say and the reader can judge for himself. 
Many will be amazed when I insist that Richard Niebuhr is naturalistic in 
any sense at all. I myself have always interpreted him as a representative of the 


new supernaturalism. But when I read his statement here I was thrilled with 
enthusiasm. 


First of all, one notes that he abandons the liberalism that bases itself on 
religious experience: 


To make the values which are acknowledged relative to personality criteria of 
the divine is either to assume that the divine must be personal or to regard person- 
ality as the one wholly worshipful reality and God as a means to personal ends. . . . 
It is not only possible but highly probable that human ideas of justice and goodness, 
as well as justice and goodness themselves as relative to isolated humanity, are out 
of line, so to speak, with divine ideas of goodness and justice, or with the goodness 
and justice relative to the divine nature, so that conflict and tragedy rather than 
progressive integration are to be looked for. [He misunderstands “progressive in- 
tegration” when he thinks that it excludes tragedy and conflict. ] 


So much for the negative side of Niebuhr’s statement. Now let us turn to 
the constructive side, which seems to point toward naturalism : 


The interpretation of values as relative to structure and organic needs, rather 
than to desire and consciousness, provides for such an objective relativism. The 
value of deity would appear, on the basis of such a theory, to be quite independent 
of human desire and the consciousness of need, but not independent of the human 
constitution and its actual need . . . the important question for religion is not the 
question whether a god exists, but rather, what being or beings have the value of 
deity, just as the important problem of ethics is never whether there is such a thing 
as goodness but rather what action or character or society is good. ... The ques- 
tion about the existence or non-existence of the gods is a false question. The true 
query of religion is, “Which among the available realities has the value of deity 
or has the potency of deity?” And this question turns into the other query : “Which 
reality has those characteristics which are the foundation of the value of deity, or 
which fulfill the human need for the value of deity, or which fulfill the human 
need for God?” 

Man’s need for God cannot be described in terms of his feeling of dependence 
or his sense of the numinous. ... Furthermore, it will appear, I believe, that the 
content of revelation is not the self-disclosure of an unknown being, but the un- 
veiling of the value of a known being. What is revealed in revelation is not a being 
as such, but rather its deity-value. 


This long quotation was necessary to make plain that this amazing thing is 
true—Richard Niebuhr declares that deity stands starkly before us here in our 
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experience of nature, only waiting for our evaluations and conscious apprecia- 
tions to be so transformed that we can recognize the deity-value of what we 
already know with our natural powers of cognition. This may not be theistic 
naturalism, but I, who claim to be a theistic naturalist, can find no fault with it. 

Hugh Hartshorne teaches a similar doctrine. He says that the natural process 
by which the living organism develops the values and meanings which make 
up his world must be directed in such a way that man shall be able to experience 
the present and immanent divine reality. In our present state of consciousness, 
however, it is hidden from us because the cultural patterns, which determine 
what we are able to appreciate, have split the world into a lot of special interests, 
so separated from one another that they cannot be united into any organic 
whole of value. Therefore, he says, to find what is supremely worthful we must 
turn not to the content of present consciousness, but to that underlying process 
which creates consciousness, and by proper adjustment to it, we must undergo 
that transformation of consciousness which will enable us to experience the 
divine reality in this natural world of ours. Speaking as an expert in the field 
of the psychology of education he adds at the end: “Since the induction of 
children into such experience is entirely practicable, it opens the gateway to a 
totally new concept and use of culture as the road not out of, but into, reality.” 

F. C. S. Northrop belongs to this same group of naturalists. He also states 
that our present order of consciousness is unable to find the truth and value 
which religion seeks. But this modern mind which blinds us to the highest 
truth and value can be transformed. Modern physics and mathematics are 
revealing a principle of unity underlying the order of nature, which solves the 
problem of the one and the many in a way which will transform our view of 
the world and place it in a new perspective. 

Vergilius Ferm we have already mentioned as belonging to this group. He 
seems to be the most clear-headed in stating the issues and marking out the 
trends which we are here discussing. 

If I were treating this volume from another standpoint, we would discuss 
much more fully the other contributions which we have mentioned only briefly. 
Their intrinsic merit may be as great as that of some which we have discussed 
at length. But we believe the greatest importance of this book lies in the fact 
that it reveals the most significant trends in the religious thinking of our time. 
The writers we have discussed serve to illustrate these trends most vividly. 

This book shows that the teaching of D. C. Macintosh has generated some of 
the most vigorous and promising of contemporary religious thought. Some of 
his students follow him; some depart radically from his basic presuppositions. 

I believe that the volume demonstrates that the day of the centrality of 
religious experience has passed. Hereafter men will seek God in some reality 
which is outside the world of human consciousness altogether, or by way of 
some natural process that creates and shapes and can transform the conscious- 
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ness of men. But we shall probably not, henceforth, seek God in the untrans- 
formed consciousness which men have of the meanings and values of life. 
Richard Niebuhr, Hartshorne, Northrop and Ferm have delivered a smashing 
blow at that method of religious inquiry. 

Henry N. WieMaAN. 


CAN INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP BE SOCIALIZED? 


LeapERsHIP IN A Free Society: A Study of Human Relations Based on an Analysis of 
ro eg Industrial Civilization, by T. N. Wurreneap. Harvard University Press, 
3: 

ie inevitably feels some responsibility toward the prospective 
reader who may be induced to buy and read what he recommends. In 
the case of Professor Whitehead’s current volume this responsibility presents no 
difficulties : this book should be read by industrialists, by businessmen, by execu- 
tives—that is, by persons whose thought tends to become bureaucratic, adminis- 
trative and conservative. Social scientists will find it too elementary on the 
theoretical side; social philosophers will find it too timid in its affirmations; 
and radical or progressive thinkers will be annoyed by its persistent tone of 

tolerant liberalism. 

The first and I believe the finest thing to be said about the essay is this: the 
author clearly sees that the crucial problem of our age is the problem of human 
relations. It seems to me that this has become the acid test for modern think- 
ers: Do they, or do they not, realize that our current frustrations, disagreements 
and violences are consequences of faulty human relations? Are they, or are 
they not, sensitive to the fact that what is at stake in our contemporary crisis is 
human or personal dignity ? 

The structure of Professor Whitehead’s work is simple but needs to be under- 
stood. After a brief sociological introduction in which he discriminates between 
primary and secondary groups and shows how modern industry tends to break 
up all primary groups without assuming responsibility for the consequences, he 
furnishes two reports of studies conducted in American factories, each of which 
illustrates the importance of primary group relationships and their effect upon 
industrial efficiency and management. From this point onward the essay as- 
sumes the form of a series of affirmations concerning leadership, the social func- 
tion of the administrator, financial rewards, trade unions, community organiza- 
tion, the relation between industry and government and socialism. Two chap- 
ters appearing near the end but not wholly congruent with the structure as a 
whole deal with the rise of fashion, the control of consumer demand and the 
planning of engineering design to secure variety of products. In order to avoid 
confusion the reader will do well to allow for this mixture of engineering and 
sociological interests in the structure of the book. 

Professor Whitehead’s discussion of socialism and other social systems is tol- 
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erantly negative. He rejects all utopian rationalizations and insists that all that 
can be asked of human foresight in complex situations is a general sense of 
direction, subject to modification by experience. Likewise, he is no more than 
lukewarm in his attitude toward government control of industry and does not, 
therefore, belong to the economic planners. On the contrary, one of the chief 
marks of this essay is the author’s calm faith in the possibility of socializing 
industrial leadership. 

There is a quiet, almost furtive, scattering of practical wisdom throughout 
the volume. These bits of wisdom, presented so unobtrusively and yet some- 
times startlingly significant, constitute for me the real substance of this work. 
An appropriate way to end this review may be to give a few examples of what 
seem to be sparks of high intelligence. The reader should be warned, however, 
to search for the implications of these statements since their simplicity is grossly 
misleading: 

Boredom when it exists is a part of the individual’s attitude toward his total situa- 
tion, and at no moment is his total situation so narrow as to include only that 
activity for which he earns his pay. . . . The industrial organization is controlled 
without adequate regard for the social lives of those involved, by a type of man 
highly skilled in the logical, reflective thinking suitable to the rapid evolution of 
technology. ... Thus, whether he realizes the fact or not, the executive is in danger 
of directing a formed society from without; a society that will evolve defense 
mechanisms and sentiments of antagonism, if its social living appears to be in 
danger of interruption. . . . The businessman’s functions come near to disintegrating 
the society whose economic future he is providing for. . . . People cannot be loyal 
to something they have not experienced. . . . Every advance of industry has so far 
been accompanied by a corresponding impoverishment in social living. 


I submit that if the intelligent business executive were to regard statements of 
this sort as propositions whose implications he is obligated to understand, he 
might find himself on the high road to enlightenment. 

Epvuarp C. LInpEMAN. 


INTERPRETING THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Tue Gospet or Mark, by B. Harvie Branscoms. Harper & Brothers, $3.50. 
Tue Pastorat Episties, by E. F. Scorr. Harper & Brothers, $3.50. 
WO additional titles of the Moffatt New Testament Commentary are 
available. One is the volume on the Gospel of Mark, prepared by Professor 
B. Harvie Branscomb of Duke University. The second is on the Pastoral 
Epistles, by Professor E. F. Scott of Union Theological Seminary. Both are 
based, it is perhaps gratuitous to say, on Professor James Moffatt’s translation 
of the New Testament. 
Professor Branscomb’s study ranks with the best of the Moffatt series 
(MacGregor’s John, Dodd’s Romans and Strachan’s II Corinthians), is the 
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best of the commentaries on Mark, and is worthy of recognition as a scholarly 
work in any category. Its excellence is due to the author’s competence in the 
general field of modern New Testament scholarship, his special distinction in 
the area of Judaistic research, and his flair for giving exposition to difficult pas- 
sages without obscuring what is plain to him by the use of technicalities beyond 
the grasp of the general reader. It is the great virtue of the commentary that it 
never loses sight of its objective: the reader is led to a vivid apprehension of the 
intended message of the earliest Gospel. Dean Mathews once remarked that we 
are now able to understand the New Testament, but that the commentaries are 
difficult. This commentary on Mark enables the student to understand the 
Gospel, to discover the needs in the early Christianity communities it was 
adopted to meet, and to distinguish between the elements in the Gospel which 
reflect the historic Jesus and those which grow out of situations current at the 
time of the Gospel’s writing. 

Needless to say, Branscomb is well abreast of the most modern approaches to 
the study of the Gospels. He makes full use of them, but he handles them with 
so masterly a hand that his tools are never apparent. He is independent and 
individual in his judgments; very properly he sees that no modern reconstruc- 
tion of the Papias tradition of the writing of Mark suffices, so that he develops 
his own position, the most noteworthy feature of which is that the Gospel story 
in the primitive preaching came to shape in a number of sources—more than 
eight—which the evangelist incorporated. Yet it is also seen that the Gospel 
writer’s work was not merely mechanical; the graphic dramatic quality of the 
work is effectively set forth. 

It would be possible to illustrate the excellence of the content of the commen- 
tary by citing numerous examples. I am particularly struck by the way in which 
the problems of 7:1-23 are handled; here Branscomb’s special knowledge of 
late Judaism stands him in good store. The ease with which difficult problems 
are treated, so that the difficulties are cleared up and the mixed trends of the 
messages of the section are restated with such simplicity that the student cannot 
miss them, is noteworthy. In this, as elsewhere, the author’s independence shows 
to excellent advantage; he, too, speaks as one who has authority. Dogma, 
whether of tradition or of scholarship, does not control him. It is to be hoped 
that this study of Mark will be widely used ; it brings scholarship on this impor- 
tant New Testament book up to date. 

Scott’s Pastoral Epistles is disappointing. This judgment has no connection 
with any particular “view” of the Pastorals taken by the book. The point is 
that one does not derive from the volume any clear conception of what they did, 
whatever the situation in developing Christianity which called them forth. 
Scott naturally treats them as pseudo-Pauline, but he vitiates this judgment by 
holding the view that, after all, they represent a later writer’s attempt to per- 
petuate Pauline values. Indeed, he thinks that the writer succeeded! This, of 
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course, is to turn one’s back on the attempt to understand the Pastorals as aris- 
ing from a definite and an important situation, making their own contribution 
toward meeting it. Such a desertion of the proper task of scholarship is a sur- 
render of the opportunity to discover from these highly important New Testa- 
ment sources how they functioned in giving to the Christian movement the 
direction which it took in the second century. Few early Christian documents 
are as significant as the Pastorals in this respect. ; 

A particular weakness of Scott’s commentary is that it tries to preserve the 
advantages which come from the recognition that the Pastorals are pseudony- 
mous and at the same time the supposed value in believing that in them there 
are genuine Pauline sources. So intent is the author on this that he misses the 
true point of his sources altogether. Fault can also be found with the conception 
that the Pastorals were occasional works, built up from the alleged original 
fragments, and issued one at a time. The reviewer recognizes the student’s right 
to disagree with him, but he is convinced that these works are to be understood 
only when they are seen as having been written together and published as a 
corpus. 

It is of great importance that the student understand the Pastorals, which 
makes more to be regretted the fact that Scott’s commentary will be of slight 
assistance to him. 

DonaLp Wayne RIDDLE. 


RACIAL CULTURE AND CONFLICT 


A Brack Crvization, A Social Study of an Australian Tribe, by W. Luoyp WaRNER. 
Harper & Brothers, $5. 


Caste AND CLass IN A SOUTHERN Town, by Joun Dotzarp. Yale University Press, $3.50. 


OTH of these books are concerned with the problem of human nature and 
society. The first is the result of a three-year study of eight tropical Aus- 
tralian tribes whose culture has been very slightly affected by white civilization. 
The author approaches his study from the matured standpoint of modern an- 
thropological research, which undertakes to study the institutional life of pre- 
literate people and to gain an insight into the meaning and function of various 
phases of their culture. Hence, the study reveals in many of its aspects the same 
orientation as modern sociological research. 

The materials of the study of Murgin society are presented in two main 
divisions, one dealing with their social organization and the other with what 
the author calls “absolute logics.” In the first division, the author shows first 
the relation of the clan, moiety, phratry and tribe to the kinship organization, 
upon which the entire social organization is built. Then follows a description 
of the family and kinship structure which for clarity and detailed information 
has seldom been equalled in anthropological research. In presenting his account 
of the family and kinship organization, the author has not simply presented a 
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description of the formal aspects of the culture but has shown it as a living and 
functioning system. In this chapter as well as other chapters in this section, 
which deal with age grading, technology, and warfare, the account is enriched 
by materials from folklore and interviews which give life to the culture. 

The section under the caption of absolute logics includes chapters on magic 
and religion, a sociological interpretation of magic, totemism and mortuary 
rites. The chapter on a sociological interpretation of magic should be of inter- 
est not only to the student but to the intelligent general reader. Because of the 
dominance of rational and scientific techniques in our culture, there has been a 
general disposition to ascribe the influence of magic in the lives of pre-literate 
peoples to a type mentality essentially different from that of civilized man. The 
author has clearly demonstrated how the attitudes of the group play a decisive 
influence upon the individual’s responses to magical practices. 

Naturally, a study of this type must deal with the technical problems which 
are of primary concern to professional students of culture. However, in the 
present study, the author has succeeded admirably in keeping these problems in 
the background or in presenting them in such a way as not to lessen the interest 
of the intelligent layman in such studies. Moreover, the intelligent layman will 
find in this book an account of human behavior which will not only correct 
false notions concerning primitive peoples but will enable him to see the human 
nature and the society with which he is acquainted in its proper perspective. 

When one turns from the behavior of primitive Australian tribes to a similar 
study of the behavior of whites and blacks toward each other in our southern 
states, the latter will probably not seem less bizarre than the former. The author, 
a white northerner, is keenly—almost too—conscious of the bias which he might 
bring to his task. In a chapter dealing with bias, he presents a penetrating anal- 
ysis of the unconscious cultural bias which students of social life generally must 
guard against in order to avoid coloring their observations. Not only did the 
author in his role of participant observer have to guard against his own bias 
but in order to get en rapport with southern whites he had to overcome their 
biased attitudes toward him as a northerner. Then, too, in order to obtain 
dependable data from the Negroes, he had to overcome their suspicions toward 
him because of his race and make them feel that they would not endanger their 
security in reporting their real attitudes and feelings toward the whites and the 
caste set-up. From the results set forth in the study, it appears that Dr. Dollard 
succeeded admirably in overcoming these difficulties. 

This study, unlike many social surveys of race relations, is an interpretation 
of the behavior and attitudes of whites and Negroes in terms of caste and class 
which the author rightly regards as involving two anatagonistic principles of 
social organization. Unfortunately, his account considers only the relations 
between middle class white and middle class and lower class Negroes. Except 
for an account of the poor whites by Professor Doob in the appendix, they are 
left out of the picture. In three chapters the author shows the economic, sexual, 
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and prestige “gains” which accrue to the middle class whites because of the 
caste system. In another three chapters he shows how the inferior educational 
opportunities, the exclusion of the Negro from politics, and the highly emo- 
tionalized religion of the Negro are but the logical consequences of a caste sys- 
tem based upon white supremacy. To such a system the Negro must accommo- 
date himself. The white man on his side permits aggression within the Negro 
group, but treats with unrestrained brutality the least aggression on the part of 
the Negro against the whites. In addition, the white caste, which is constantly 
engaged in aggressions against Negroes, has built up defensive beliefs in order 
to reconcile their behavior to generally accepted principles of justice and hu- 
manity. According to the author, the lower class Negroes enjoy certain gains— 
sexual freedom, freedom of aggression within their own group, and the luxury 
of dependence upon the white man. 

Although the facts upon which this study is based are fairly familiar to those 
acquainted with the south, the unique contribution of this study is that they are 
presented in relation to the social context—caste and class—in which they 
occur. Moreover, this study is unique in that it discusses with the utmost frank- 
ness and detachment the attitudes which support the caste system. Perhaps, no 
other systematic study has dealt so frankly and fundamentally with the sexual 
factor in the situation. In this connection the reviewer recalls that it was just 
ten years ago that he was threatened with mob violence in Atlanta when in an 
article which appeared in the Forum he dealt in a similar manner with the 
sexual problem as it concerns white women and colored men. The discussion of 
this tabooed subject in a scholarly monograph will probably not cause the same 
violent reaction in the southern press as its discussion in a widely read magazine 
occasioned. 

As the author has clearly shown, the idealization of white women and the 
ever present irrational reactions of white men to even the thought of sexual 
attraction between white women and Negro men are expressions of an uncon- 
scious sense of guilt and a deep seated fear of the sexual potency of the Negro 
male. Since the caste system is designed primarily to prevent relations between 
white women and Negro men, the slightest threat to the integrity of the system 
evokes violent reactions on the part of white men. Hence the pertinency of the 
question that the southern white man raises when one criticizes the suppres- 
sion of Negroes: “Would you want your daughter to marry a nigger?” 

However much one may agree with the general proposition that social science 
should show the same objectivity as the natural science, it is difficult to accept 
the author’s injunction that, “No one should judge even the most incredible of 
these acts of violence. We should attempt to identify and understand rather 
than to deplore them.” Nor does it appear pertinent to the issue of passing 
judgments on the behavior of southern whites to warn northern whites: “Can 
we be so sure that we would do differently if the problem of dealing with masses 
of Negroes were to come home to us locally?” To be sure the scientist qua 
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scientist should strive to understand human behavior, but moral beings who are 
members of society should not be satisfied merely to contemplate cruelty and 
violence simply because it is an expression of human nature. Men are not 
satisfied merely to understand the nature of cancer. Certainly, when it is a 
question of a system that makes a race subject to the sadistic impulses and 
cruelty of their overlords and destroys their personal dignity, civilized men will 
judge such a system. 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. 


OUR HERITAGE OF MUSIC 


oor canes IN History AND Practice, by WinrreD Doucras. Charles Scribner’s 
ons, $3. 

A Snort History or Music, by ALFRED Ernstein. Alfred A. K nopf, $2.50. 

Masters oF Russian Music, by M. D. Catvocoresst and Geratp ABRAHAM. Alfred A. 


Knopf, $3.75. 
LONG life as musician, scholar and priest spent in the study and practice 
of church music has borne its mature fruit in this book by Canon Doug- 
las, which is the published form of the Hale Lectures, “Studies in the Praise of 
God,” given at Seabury-Western Theological Seminary in 1935. The author 
says: ‘“This book is in no sense a history of music, or even a history of church 
music. It constitutes a treatment of church music from a practical point of 
view based upon historical data.” Yet it is of value to the student of the history 
of music, not only because most of what we know about music during the first 
fifteen or so centuries of the Christian era is the history of church music itself, 
but also because that history is presented in terms of fresh interest by one who 
regards the music of the whole life of the church as a heritage for present use. 
And while it is of special value to the church musician, the work will interest 
musical people generally because it is a clear and competent treatment of a 
subject important on cultural grounds. 

The practical point of view makes it necessary for clergy and organists who 
control the music of church services to “understand the principles governing the 
relationships between music and worship.” The common failure to apprehend 
and make use of these principles is due primarily to the failure of worship itself. 
The church is a living organism which partakes of the life of its head, Jesus 
Christ. “It is this organic life which the church music of the early Christian 
centuries expresses. The object of redeemed life is the praise of God.” But “the 
main activities and the music of the average eleven o’clock service are directed 
manward and not Godward, . . . though the subject matter may have to do with 
God. The audience is passive. They have come to receive; not to give, not to 
do; just to get.” 

The verbal expression of worship, considered historically, is to be found in 
the various liturgies. In a church which uses a liturgy, church music has a 
natural and obvious function in giving the words and their meaning an intensi- 
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fied expression. So church music considered historically turns out to be, first of 
all, a study of music used for singing the Psalms, since they are basic in the 
choir offices and provide the “propers” for the eucharist. Then the ancient 
melodies, still in use, for the dialogues between priest and congregation, and for 
Kyrie, Gloria, Creed, Sanctus and Agnus Dei are considered in the light of the 
intention and practice of the early church in putting them on the lips of the 
people. All this is plainsong. “This corpus of the strictly Gregorian music at 
the beginning of the seventh century is the most complete artistic treasure be- 
queathed to us by antiquity. It is not an ‘undeveloped and rudimentary form 
of musical art,’ although barbaric distortions of it occasionally heard might 
lead one to think so. It is the world’s primary treasure of wholly artistic melody. 
In its aesthetic importance, it is only comparable to the monumental sculpture 
of the age of Pericles.”” This is true, but it will, no doubt, be read as news by 
many. 

The development of polyphony is traced in its relation to the liturgy to its 
culmination in the glories of the sixteenth century. The tendency of the choir 
to take most of the music for itself, to the silencing of congregations, is ex- 
plained ; but a rightful place in the scheme of things is assigned to both bodies. 
Later developments down to the present are traced, especially through the 
Church of England, with practical application especially to the American Epis- 
copal Church. 

The Anglican chant is accounted for in an interesting way, but the conclusion 
regarding the kind of pointing considered ideal and final is, unfortunately, 
arrived at without taking into account the important work done in the last few 
years by several English church musicians. 

Those whose point of view in church music is not liturgical, as well as those 
who are liturgically minded, will find in the last hundred pages of Douglas’ 
book an excellent historical treatment of hymnody. Anglican hymnody is 
eclectic. “Age after age has made its characteristic contribution ; and it is our 
high privilege to live in an age which offers for our intelligent use in the praise 
of God the chief treasures of them all.” Attention is given to several important 
twentieth century Anglican hymnals which contain words and music of a 
beauty and worth unknown and unsuspected by the ordinary cultivated Amer- 
ican churchgoer. But they will be better known in a few years, if one may 
judge by recent trends in hymnal-making by the Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians. 

One of the most valuable things about this book is the listing of a large num- 
ber of phonograph records in connection with topics throughout the volume. 

Dr. Einstein’s book is for the musician, and for the music lover who has a 
good acquaintance with the various forms. It is not an introduction to music, 
and it is so compressed that it is not a good introduction to the history of music. 
Its chief value is for those who can in the light of a knowledge of music history 
already acquired read it for its single impression of the development of the art, 
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and for its brief presentations of the judgments of a distinguished scholar and 
critic on important movements and composers. Characteristic observations are 
these: Bach’s fugue “theme is always an unmistakable individual in a definite 
situation, a creature born to experience; and its experiences correspond to its 
character.” The Handel oratorio is “the Florentine dream of the renascence 
of classical drama come true. A Greek would probably have understood the 
position and meaning of the chorus. . . . Haydn’s quartet and symphony are a 
supreme achievement of the human mind—a heritage which the glib epithet 
‘Papa Haydn’ has all too long caused to be underrated.” To Beethoven “mere 
tunefulness meant nothing. . . . He needed it, but it was to be fought for, not an 
obvious thing to be accepted.” The book was newly revised (it first appeared 
in German twenty years ago) for the fifteen collaborators who translated it. 

Fourteen Russian composers are the subjects of biographical and critical 
studies by Calvocoressi and Abraham. The work is occasioned by the recent 
availability of complete and trustworthy information, much of which is still to 
be found elsewhere only in the Russian language. Six musicians—Glinka, Bal- 
akiref, Mussorgsky, Tschaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakof and Scriabin—are ‘treated 
at some length, while a few pages each are allotted to the otuers. The authors 
disprove the legend of “the great Russian five’ —the five pupils of Balakiref: 
Cui, Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakof, Borodin and Gussakovsky, who were sup- 
posed to be collaborators, banded together in the interests of a Russian school of 
composition as opposed to the German-Russian school. For Tschaikovsky the 
authors predict a more adequate future appreciation based on separate move- 
ments and songs from the two-thirds of his total output which is yet generally 
unknown. The chapters all make interesting reading, and the work is well 
indexed. 

Ray Francis Brown. 


TWO CRITICAL REALISTS 


Persona REAism, by James Bissett Pratt. The Macmillan Company, $3. 
Tue Great Cuan oF Berne, by Artuur O. Lovejoy. Harvard University Press, 
$4. 

WO OF the elder generation of American philosophers have recently en- 
| eee the literature of contemporary thought with concise and thorough 
statements of their positions. Since the publication of the essays on critical 
realism in which Professor Pratt and Professor Lovejoy joined with others in 
1920, each has been increasingly interested in problems of wider metaphysical 
scope, but neither has abandoned in any significant degree his position of an 
earlier day. These most recent books, therefore, represent surveys from an 
already assured point of view rather than the development of such a point of 


view itself. 
Professor Pratt begins by making the fundamental distinction between es- 
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sence and existence. It is in connection with this not-always-admitted distinc- 
tion that the differences between empiricist and rationalist appear. The ra- 
tionalist can say all manner of things about essence which do not hold when 
existence is admitted into the “intelligible world.” His is a world completely of 
relations, concepts, a deterministic monism which denies substance and the 
individual. The criterion for its understanding is simply coherence between 
concepts, since “the real is the rational and the rational is the real.” Rational- 
ism, as a self-consistent whole, must stop at the outer boundary of the existent ; 
since it can do nothing with existence, it simply denies that it is, and confines 
itself, as it must, to the inference and deduction of definable and logical natures. 

The empiricism which Professor Pratt champions, on the contrary, admits 
the real as “that which makes a difference to experience” and finds it to be 
individual, hence unique and indefinable, substantial in its intrinsic nature and 
qualified relationally by its real connection with other individual existents. 
This simple admission of the real alters the whole task of philosophy, which 
arises as an attempt “to explain our experience” on the basis of the criterion 
not of coherence but of “correspondence” of the idea with the object. Empiri- 
cism insists on “knowledge”—the relation between mind and its object—rather 
than on “‘truth”—the system of concepts supposed by the rationalist to consti- 
tute the rational real. 

From the consideration of such fundamentals as “meaning,” “existence,” 
“terms and relations” and “causation” Pratt proceeds cautiously to build up 
the “general realistic hypothesis,” reviewing various attempts to construct “‘real- 
ism without dualism,” and finally setting up the second of his central distinc- 
tions—that between consciousness and the external world. This he defends, in 
terms of “transcendence,” against enemies within the realistic camp, neo- 
realists and pan-objectivists, and those outside it, proponents of panpsychism 
and the various idealisms. Pratt then comes to an old love, the mind-body 
problem. We must choose, he tells us, from the solutions of materialism, paral- 
lelism and interactionism. Materialism is ambiguous and “necessarily suicidal” ; 
parallelism is experimentally unjustifiable; and interaction is left as the only 
alternative because, though it does not have logical superiority over the other 
views, it yet has a greater empirical confirmation. We must however substitute 
“self” for “consciousness” if we are to understand how brain-states and mind- 
states do influence each other; and “self” involves us in the metaphysical prob- 
lems of its nature, including will and freedom. The self wills as it does because 
it is what it is; its “moral freedom” is therefore “self-determinism,” in the sense 
that choice is compelled not by some external event nor by some internal im- 
pulse but by the nature of the self as a whole. 

Now at last Pratt is in the exciting realm of metaphysics. Two aspects of his 
final chapters are most interesting: his hint of the bearings of his view upon 
the pressing problems of fascist indoctrination and suppression and his “ulti- 
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mate guesses’ as to the nature of the universe and God in relation to man. If 
man be not capable of self-determinism, “let us mould him like clay, breed him 
like guinea pigs, condition his reflexes and determine for him all his opinions 
and actions by means of skilful propaganda.” The fascist method will then be 
justified not only by its practical “efficiency” but by its correspondence with 
what is metaphysically so about man. But if, as Pratt has consistently main- 
tained, man is free and the self is real, the conclusions and the methods of 
democracy and liberalism are ontologically justified. 

His “ultimate guesses” organize themselves into what Pratt calls a “spiritual 
pantheism.” He holds to the “causal efficacy of purpose,” whether human or 
cosmic, immanent in both the organic and inorganic world as “emergent evolu- 
tion” indicates ; he insists that such purpose must be conscious (“unconscious 
purpose” being a contradiction in terms), and holds the “‘over-belief”’ that “the 
relation between the cosmic purpose and the cosmic process must be analogous 
to that between a self and a body.” Such a cosmic self is not the denial of the 
finite individuals, whose reality and freedom Pratt has done so much to defend, 
but sustains and sanctions their goodness with his own. At least it is the answer 
of religion—and philosophy cannot forbid it—that “insight and love are at the 
very heart of being.” 

Professor Lovejoy’s book plunges straightway into a sustained discussion of 
a great metaphysical tradition. One misses in it the technical elaboration of the 
arguments of the schools, a lack which is compensated for (if compensation be 
needed!) by the author’s unwillingness to take his metaphysics straight, insist- 
ing that the roots of philosophic ideas be “traced connectedly through all the 
phases of men’s reflective experience” in which their workings are found, 
whether these phases be called philosophy, science, art, religion or politics. 
This is certainly a novel and immensely fruitful approach to the problems of 
metaphysics. 

Histories of philosophy have sought to do justice to its unit ideas by a kind 
of linear logicality, when it would have been much more fruitful, and more 
realistic, to recognize them in their cultural contexts. What Whitehead ac- 
complished so richly in Science and the Modern World, in rooting technical 
philosophy and science in the vaguer but more fundamental “persuasions” of 
men at different epochs, Lovejoy does in his discussion of “the great chain of 
being.” His awareness of this grounding of ideas in the “climate of opinion” 
gives his book a richness and tone unique in such writing. So, for example, he 
is sensitive to the interrelations of landscape gardening and the theodicies of 
the seventeenth century: “The God of the seventeenth century, like its garden- 
ers, always geometrized ; the God of Romanticism was one in whose universe 
things grew wild and without trimming and in all the rich diversity of their 


natural shapes.” 
The genesis of the idea Lovejoy finds in Platonic thought, following White- 
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head’s characterization that European thought is largely “a series of footnotes 
to Plato.” Accepting Aristotle’s judgment that Plato did in fact intend to build 
a metaphysical view on the ethical structure provided by Socrates, he convinc- 
ingly demonstrates that the temper of Platonic thought is both otherworldly 
and this-worldly and not simply one or the other. In this dialectical emphasis 
he finds the three principles which are to set the stage for speculation on the 
ultimate nature of being: the principle of plenitude or “fullness” (the realiza- 
tion of conceptual possibility in actuality), the principle of continuity, devel- 
oped more adequately by Aristotle (“the universal overlappingness of the real 
world”), and the principle of gradation, a scale of nature in which all real 
things find their places, according to the degree to which they exemplify po- 
tential capacity for their own realization. Plotinus took all these principles for 
granted; and they stood unquestioned down to the eighteenth century by the 
majority of educated men. 

The thought of the Middle Ages, though it could not do with these prin- 
ciples, and developed internal conflicts about them, still “could not do without 
them.” The difficulty is most acute in Aquinas who felt constrained to “give 
God the glory” by making creation an act of his will rather than the necessary 
expression of his own nature. Yet, as Lovejoy clearly shows, his final answer is 
recurrently cast in terms of the principle of plenitude. It was, after all, this 
emphasis which kept alive in an otherworldly age the roots of a this-worldly 
philosophy, the belief that “the world of temporal and sensible experience is... 
the supreme manifestation of the divine.” 

The new cosmography worked hand in glove with philosophy and theology 
in maintaining the principle of plenitude in the new setting. Cusanus and Bruno 
accepted and developed it; Pascal, though affrighted by “the eternal silence of 
infinite spaces,” seized upon infinity in all its astronomical vastness for moral 
and religious purposes. Throughout the period dominated by this conception 
of the universe as infinite both in variety and extent Lovejoy notes a curious 
paradox: that while in the Middle Ages “a metaphysical and practical other- 
worldliness coexisted for centuries with a cosmological finitism,’” when the 
latter was abandoned, the cultural temper became more and more this- 
worldly. “It was not in the thirteenth century but in the nineteenth that homo 
sapiens bustled about most self-importantly and self-complacently in his in- 
finitesimal corner of the cosmic stage.” 

The Romantic movement shifted the interest from uniformity to diversity, 
but even this shift found its implicit sanction, Lovejoy holds, in the Platonic 
tradition. It further separated the “two conceptions of deity which had been 
joined in hopeless discord throughout most of the history of European reli- 
gious thought,” the Cosmic Absolute and the Creator-Father. Lovejoy states 
the problem finely and simply: ‘““A God who creates a world of finite spirits 
must be a God who is not sufficient unto himself.” Thus was brought about, 
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by an inner logical necessity, the final separation of two types of being and two 
types of attitude, the otherworldly and the this-worldly. The history of Plato’s 
great idea is thus the history of a failure, with “an instructive negative out- 
come.” ‘The moral of this history is that these two types of thought are in fact 
incompatible; eternal perfection and temporal becoming do not belong to- 
gether, and “the world of concrete existence . . . is no impartial transcript of 
the realm of essence.” That this choice is a forced option for metaphysics and 
theology of our own time is Professor Lovejoy’s illuminating conclusion. 

The dualism with which Professor Pratt begins his discussion is the same 
dualism which emerges from Professor Lovejoy’s survey. Their agreement 
here suggests the comment that the idea of God which has so absorbed the at- 
tention of recent thinkers has not been free from the internal contradictions 
which marked the efforts of those of an earlier day, when faith was at the full 
and when there was greater agreement, at least upon the fundamentals out of 
which theology might be constructed, if not upon that theology itself. We 
have still to be on the lookout for confusion, whether it be in the doctrine of a 
“God transcendent,” who is revealed in a “personal perspective” alone, or 
whether it be the notion of a “God down in the dirt” of process, who can still 
be spoken of as the condition of all that is both actual and possible. Yet, one 
suspects, the religious thinker will still return to Plato, who knew as well as 
anyone that being and becoming were not the same, but who could not escape 
the persuasion that God had to do with both. 

RoceEr Haze Ton. 


THE REVIVING ART OF CONVERSATION 


Puornrx: THE Postuumous Papers or D. H. Lawrence, edited by Epwarp D. McDon- 
atv. Viking Press, $3.75. 
Nort Unper Forty, by Wita Catuer. Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 
Tue Outve Tree, by Atpous Huxtey. Harper & Brothers, $2.75. 
NYONE who has listened to the fifteen minute radio causeries of James 
Hilton or Eugen Boissevain at intervals during the past year is aware 
that something new is in the air—something new that is also old. It is— 
perhaps we should speak softly lest we frighten it away—a revival of the essay. 
We could sense its coming, perhaps, in Woolcott and the raconteur-newscasters. 
Certain potentialities for the essay have long been apparent, of course, in the 
confidential person-to-person intimacies of the announcers, and in the basic 
situation of radio listening: here in his armchair the listener, and there at a 
distance the insinuating speaker. But even so, the revival has stolen upon us 
almost unawares. And the phenomenon seems somehow not unrelated to the 
appearance, in the last eight months, of volumes of critical-informal essays by 
three novelists as important as D. H. Lawrence, Willa Cather and Aldous 
Huxley. If the essence of the essay is good talk, as I believe, then there are 
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signs that we may be bent upon a revival of that old art of conversation so 
often lamented as dead or dying since the days of Dr. Johnson. 

In view of such a desirable possibility, it seems fitting to inquire here chiefly 
into certain general conversational implications of these novelists’ essays, even 
at the risk of only fleeting comment on their critical ideas: on Lawrence’s 
heretofore unpublished hundred-page essay on education, for instance, with its 
passionate warning against predestination in the form of matriarchal indoc- 
trination, and its characteristic mystico-physiological advocacy of spanking a 
child in anger; or on such a challenging statement as this of Willa Cather’s in 
the otherwise poised and catholic essay on Katherine Mansfield: “As in most 
families, the mere struggle to have anything of one’s own, to be one’s self at all, 
creates an element of strain which keeps everybody almost at the breaking 
point”; or on such provocative phrasings as these from the no less catholic 
Huxley: “Dictators are the popes of nationalism” (in “Writers and Readers”), 
and “A certain luxury feeling, to which we give the name of the aesthetic emo- 
tion” (in the admirable academic lecture-essay, ‘““T. H. Huxley as a Literary 
Man,” one of the best essays on style since Stevenson’s “On Some Technical 
Elements,” and strikingly like Stevenson’s in many respects). The challenging 
ideas may, for the moment, be regarded as part of the conversational aspect ; 
especially since the spirit of intellectual play or conjecture in which many of 
them are uttered implies a certain conversational license. 

The role of novelist as essayist is to be interpreted from the start in certain 
special cross-lights—namely, the necessities that prompt a novelist periodically 
to turn essayist, different from the necessities of the professional essayist ; the 
talk-like quality that is the essence of the essay, especially the novelist’s essay ; 
and a certain compelling attitude on the part of the novelist’s listener or audi- 
ence, of which the novelist cannot help but be aware. 

The first necessity from which the novelist-essayist speaks, it appears, is his 
need to reaffirm the dignity and subtlety of his art, to disabuse us of the peren- 
nially popular notion (in full summer leaf now in the romantic gossip about 
Gone With the Wind) that a good novel can be the fruit of naive inspiration. 
More than half of the 850 pages of Lawrence’s Phoenix papers, all the 147 
pages of Not Under Forty, and about half of the 307 pages of The Olive Tree 
are concerned with the art of writing or with writers. The second necessity, 
perhaps as urgent and certainly more in line with the essential genius of the 
essay, is the novelist’s particular need to converse freely at intervals in his own 
person. In his novels he provides no end of conversation for others, but rarely 
is he free, if he respects the manifest destinies of his characters as these novel- 
ists do, to voice his own ideas absolutely. 

Between these two necessities lies a certain conflict, complicated further by 
the attitude of the reader toward the novelist-speaker. On the one hand the 
novelist is impelled to speak with finality, as expert in his art, and his audience 
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expects this finality of him. Here his good talk inevitably takes on the manner 
of the lecture (and a lecture may be very good talk), or of the salon or literary 
coterie. While he talks there is an inescapable undertone—‘That’s Lawrence, 
the novelist, speaking,” or “Willa Cather, the novelist, speaking,” or “Aldous 
Huxley, the novelist... .” In a sense, we “listen in” rather than “listen to” or 
“talk with”—-so again the radio comes to mind. 

At the same time, the novelist seeks release in that direct informal talk which 
the essay permits and thrives on as no other type does—good companionable 
fireside talk, good spontaneous table talk, good shipboard talk, good country- 
store talk, which must not be held too responsible for the venturesome fancies 
or audacities of the moment. Novels and plays often have good talk, but not 
this kind of talk; story and character are primary in them, and the conversa- 
tion must serve the primary elements. Probably nothing can more clearly indi- 
cate the extent to which such good talk is the very genius of the essay than the 
plays of Bernard Shaw, which, with the ascendancy of Shavian conversation 
over character, as well as the essayistic prefaces, seem less and less like plays 
and increasingly like essays as time goes on. 

The question of finality versus fanciful audacity which faces the novelist, and 
which lends piquancy to his task and by the same token gives us certain criteria 
for gauging his achievement, is heightened, in the present instance, by certain 
outward circumstances which bear on the question of “revivals.” Coming as 
they do en masse after notable careers, these three collections of essays may be 
more likely to invite familiar words about “the end of an epoch” than about 
anything so new as a revival of the art of conversation. Certainly one cannot 
escape impressions of finality and farewell, however fortuitous the signs. For 
one thing, the order of publication—which I have adhered to in naming the 
novelists even though it runs athwart their natural alignments, as they speak 
on their common preoccupations with books and life (Lawrence and Huxley 
speak for fullness, Willa Cather for economy), men and women (Lawrence 
and Huxley are European in their hostilities to a woman’s world, while Willa 
Cather speaks for a woman’s world), America and Europe (Lawrence and 
Huxley are fascinated by things American but resent them, while Willa Cather 
prides herself on her catholic liking for the best in both), education and religion 
(Lawrence and Huxley are determined to fight vulgarity in both, Willa Cather 
to let such vulgarity fall of its own weight )—the order of publication happens to 
be an order also of degrees of finality. 

Lawrence’s essays, in the first place, are posthumous; presumably the last 
combings, following upon the Letters. Even Lawrence’s reputed penchant for 
withholding certain of the writings he liked, pointed out by McDonald, does 
not erase that circumstance. Moreover, the publishers assert that “‘to those who 
are about to encounter him [Lawrence] for the first time, the book is offered as 
the best possible introduction .. .”; and the editor in addition has given to the 
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volume one of those editorially useful, final, almost mortuary classifications 
that teachers and students of sophomore English will associate at once with the 
current fashion in essay text books: “I. Nature and Poetical Pieces ; II. Peoples, 
Countries, Races; III. Love, Sex, Men, and Women; IV. Literature and Art; 
V. Education; VI. Ethics, Psychology, Philosophy ; VII. Personalia and Frag- 
ments.” To quarrel with such machinery, in a day of too few indexes in current 
books, may seem perverse; but such machinery offers heavy obstacles to the 
wayward art of the essay and of conversation. 

Willa Cather’s Not Under Forty is only a little less final, but with a different 
and distinctive sort of finality hinted at in the title and asserted in the foreword. 
It is the finality of brevity. Six essays only, including the long familiar “Novel 
Démeublé,” are here, selected by the author as worthy to live. If the author is 
to convey the quality of spontaneous conversation, accordingly, it must be by 
preserving such essays as convey it best. At any rate, no indexes—and perhaps, 
after all, the brevity carries the illusion of the brevity of speech. Aldous Huxley 
comes then upon the heels of the others, also indexless, yet bearing the symbol 
of the olive tree and bidding us look on the eternal in art; and who can avoid 
the exclamation: “You too, Aldous Huxley, whom we have always thought of 
as so young—as, of course, you aren’t, now we think of it!” 

It is the considerable achievement of these novelist-essayists that they estab- 
lish an air of companionableness that rises above the fact and appearances of 
finality. Sometimes Lawrence gains it by echoes of Whitman (whom at other 
times he rebukes, as in the resurrected review of Sherman’s Americans) ; some- 
times through American slang (always with a turn of irony); more often 
through a generally swift and familiar idiom where one least expects it, as in 
the essay “On Being Religious”: “The problem is not, and never was, whether 
God exists or doesn’t exist. Man is so made, that the word God has a special 
effect on him, even if only to afford a safety-valve for his feelings when he must 
swear or burst.” 

Willa Cather, in turn, wins her hearer now with the subtle “American sim- 
plicity” of “A Chance Meeting,” which describes her meeting with “Caro” of 
Flaubert’s Lettres a sa niéce Caroline (as when she says: “I fell into the stupid 
way one sometimes adopts when speaking to people of another language; tried 
to explain something in very simple words. She frowned and checked me with: 
‘Speak idiomatically, please.’”) ; again with such appropriate and adroit 
feminine periphrasis as this in “148 Charles Street”: “That winter afternoon 
began a friendship, impoverished by Miss Jewett’s death sixteen months later, 
but enduring until Mrs. Fields herself died, in February 1915”; and yet again 
with such glancing feminine intuition as this in “The Novel Démeublé”: “A 
novel crowded with physical sensations is no less a catalogue than one crowded 
with furniture. . . . Can one imagine anything more terrible than the story of 
Romeo and Fuliet written in prose by D. H. Lawrence?” Of the three novelists, 
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Willa Cather is most successful in utilizing the novelist’s art of conversation to 
enhance the essayist’s, perhaps because she deals most frequently in her essays 
with personalities, perhaps because she is most completely the novelist. In this 
respect the quality of speech in her essays differs markedly from Lawrence’s and 
even more from Huxley’s, even when Huxley is speaking sympathetically of 
Lawrence in the reprinted essay of introduction to the Letters. 

Huxley launches into the essay by way of the epigram, the axiom, the speak- 
ing image, or some slightly disguised equivalent of these. Thus begins the essay 
on Lawrence, quoting Lawrence: “I always say my motto is ‘Art for my sake.’ ” 
The words are from a letter written by Lawrence before the war. “ ‘If I want 
to write, I write—and if I don’t want to, I won’t.’” Similarly “Time and the 
Machine” begins: “Time, as we know it, is a very recent invention.” “Words 
and Behavior” begins: “Words form the thread on which we string our experi- 
ences.” This is the most academic of starting points for discourse, very familiar 
to teachers and preachers; from it as text Huxley proceeds skillfully to unfold 
the lurking implications. And he proves once more that there is still nothing 
wrong with the method as an approach to good provocative talk, providing the 
speaker doesn’t forget the human side of speech in seeking the eternal or divine. 

Three novelists, in short, remind us emphatically of the art of conversation— 
salon conversation, perhaps ; but that is one of the most celebrated kinds. They 
have varied it to the full of their personalities for the listener-in, and, what is 
more, have charged it with implicit standards by which to evaluate (not too 
severely) the reviving art that seems to be in, and on, the air. 

LENNOX GREY. 


STILL RETHINKING MISSIONS 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE EASTERN Conruicts. A Study of Christianity, Nationalism and 
Communism in Asia, by Wituiam Paton. Willett, Clark and Company, $1.50. 
A TueEoLocy FoR CuHrIsTIAN Missions, by HucH VERNon Wuire. Willett, Clark and 
Company, $2. 
T is significant that the foreign missionary enterprise continues to call forth 
able literature. Indeed, of late years the quality of the literature seems to be 
improving. The enterprise is under the necessity of making difficult adjust- 
ments, but it possesses remarkable vitality and its supporters are rising to the 
crisis with thoughtful books which treat the facts penetratingly and with intel- 
lectual acumen. Of these studies, two of the best are the volumes before us. 
Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts grows out of a trip through Asia made 
last year by one of the British secretaries of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. Mr. Paton is a busy administrator who has an intimate knowledge of 
Protestant missions the world around. But he is more than that. He is what 
we expect a statesman to be—a man able to see, below and beyond the super- 
ficial facts, the true relationships and tendencies in the complexity of con- 
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temporary society. He is, too, by way of being a theologian, familiar with 
theological thinking and possessing convictions of his own. It is as adminis- 
trator, statesman and theologian that he describes the current situation in Japan, 
China, India and the Near East. Mr. Paton is interested not only in the reli- 
gions but also in the political, economic and social movements by which the 
life of man is conditioned. The second part of the book embodies the author’s 
“reflections,” particularly upon the place of the Christian message in the new 
age and upon the relations of the young and struggling churches of eastern and 
southern Asia to the communities in which they are set. 

This was Mr. Paton’s first trip to the Far East. He approaches the region as 
a thoughtful observer who is aware of his own limitations, but is stimulated by 
the unfamiliar scene to illuminating comments about things which the seasoned 
resident might take for granted and so miss. To India Mr. Paton brought the 
memory of an earlier residence, but since he had been away for some time he 
was able to look at the nation with fresh eyes. The Near East, too, he has previ- 
ously known. 

Mr. Paton is committed to the Christian message and states cog: ntly what 
he holds it to be. He believes in “the living God working in history,” in ““God- 
made man,” in “forgiveness and saving from sin” and has a doctrine of society. 
He is strongly conscious of the Christian church and has much to say of the 
relation of the older to the younger churches. In a long chapter he discusses 
the church’s relation to the world and the ways in which the church can help- 
fully affect it, giving particular attention to the acute economic problems of 
China, Japan and India. He has given us a typically British book, one which 
commands respect because of its sobriety of judgment. 

If Mr. Paton’s is a British book, Dr. White’s is one which could be written 
only in the United States. Dr. White is a secretary of the (Congregational) 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He is a specialist who 
has earned the right to speak in matters of philosophy and theology. He was a 
pastor for many years. For the past several years he has been traveling among 
the churches of his denomination, holding conferences with ministers and lay- 
men, discussing with them the convictions and assumptions which underlie the 
missionary enterprise. He has recently completed nearly a year’s first-hand 
study of missions. His book has grown out of these experiences. Like Mr. 
Paton, Dr. White believes in the importance of missions, and his book is meant 
for those who, like the majority of Congregational ministers, regard themselves 
as liberal theologically and at the same time as in the evangelical succession. 

For those with this liberal evangelical background who appreciate careful 
philosophical thinking, clearly stated in non-technical language, Dr. White’s 
little volume will prove refreshing. The book begins with a criticism and a 
repudiation of some of the missionary motives and methods which are unac- 
ceptable to liberals and with a description of those methods which Dr. White 
believes proper. Incidentally, the historian finds himself wondering whether, 
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in general, the objectionable methods have been recently widely employed and 
whether, as a matter of fact, many converts have been won by the methods 
which the author advocates. 

In a strong chapter which in some ways is the heart of the book Dr. White 
defines what he believes to be central in Christian missions and, for that mat- 
ter, in the Christian gospel. With this as a basis he goes on to formulate “a 
new apologetic.” He frankly faces the question of the relation of Christianity 
to the older non-Christian religions. In the following chapter he comes to grips 
with the newer rivals of Christianity, nationalism and communism. Then, in 
what in many respects are the best chapters, Dr. White outlines ‘‘a Christian 
life pattern” and “the conquest of selfishness.” In this latter chapter he states 
what he himself most desired the volume to say. In a brief appendix he 
criticizes Professor Dewey’s A Common Faith and reaffirms his own theistic 
position. 

The brevity of the book and the clarity—almost the simplicity—of the 
language must not be allowed to obscure the significance of Dr. White’s achieve- 
ment. Here is one who has meditated maturely and with unflinching honesty 
upon the Christian faith in comparison with the other systems which are offered 
to men and who is thoroughly at home in the literature and vocabularies of 
philosophy and theology. He faces the basic questions which disturb those who, 
reared in the Christian tradition, find themselves wondering whether their in- 
herited faith is one which they have a right to offer to all men. Dr. White 
comes out unequivocably on the side of those who believe it to be the duty and 
privilege of Christians to make known their faith to all the world, not only by 
word, but also, and especially, by the quality of their lives. 

Some will accuse the author of having sold out to humanism. In one sense 
his book is humanistic, but it is also and emphatically theistic and makes much 
of the God who has revealed himself in Christ. The volume is extraordinarily 
well done and is fitted as are few others to assist liberally minded Christians to 
meet the basic questions which most perplex them as they think of the world- 


wide Christian missionary enterprise. 
K. S. LATOURETTE. 


LEADER OF NEW INDIA 


JawawartaL Nenru, AN AutosiocraPHy, With Musings on Recent Events In 
India. London: John Lane: The Bodley Head, 153s. 


AWAHARLAL NEHRU has spent seven of his forty-eight years in prison 
for criticizing the British government in India. Wherever he goes, he is 
followed by British secret agents ; his mail is censored ; his friends are regarded 
with suspicion. Yet when Jawaharlal Nehru speaks, from ten to thirty thousand 
people gather to hear him. He is serving his second year as president of the 
Indian National Congress, is supported, though not entirely approved by 
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Gandhi, and is the chief hope of the nationalistic youth of India. One may 
often hear young Indian nationalists say: “Gandhi has failed as a political 
leader, of course, but Jawaharlal Nehru is the man who can lead us to freedom 
if he can only stay out of jail.’ The example of Soviet Russia is taken very 
seriously in India, and Nehru has learned much from Russia. 

It was counted a great triumph when Ghandi won Pandit Motilal Nehru to 
the nationalist cause, for Pandit Motilal, a liberal Kashmiri Brahman, was one 
of the leading lawyers in India and fabulously wealthy. In this autobiography, 
his son has been compelled to deny again the oft-repeated story that the Nehrus 
wore only Parisian clothes, which they sent regularly to Paris to be laundered. 
The story of his father and of his home life merits a careful reading, not only 
because it is beautifully told, but because it will give to Western readers a new 
appreciation of Indian family life. 

At the age of fifteen, Jawaharlal was taken to England, where he spent the 
next seven years at Harrow, Cambridge and London. In 1912, he was admitted 
to the bar, and returned to India a somewhat sophisticated, thoroughly Euro- 
peanized Indian. But British justice in India was not the British justice he had 
known in England. India was seething with unrest, Gandhi was leading the 
opposition, Jawaharlal’s father was becoming more and more opposed to the 
government, and before long the young lawyer was neglecting his practice for 
the Indian nationalist cause. 

Identifying himself with Gandhi and the congress movement, he came in- 
creasingly under the suspicion of the British, so that when the non-cooperation 
movement broke out in 1921, he found himself for the first time in the Luck- 
now district jail. 

Jawaharlal Nehru has won the admiring allegiance of millions of people in 
India because he has given up his wealth and his home, has suffered at the 
hands of the police, has endured long years in jail, and has thrown in his lot 
with the common people in order that India may become a free nation. It is his 
conviction that India’s difficulties are basically economic, that the masses are 
being exploited by their own people as well as by the British, but that there is no 
opportunity to bring economic justice until the British are gone. 

In India today, by the government’s figures, there are over 2,500 men and 
women held in prison without warrant or trial, and without even knowing why 
they were arrested or how long they will be held. The newspapers are carefully 
censored and held in check by the requirement that they post bonds which may 
be forfeited without trial. Spies are everywhere. As in Germany, it is unsafe 
to criticize the government except to trusted friends. But when the Indians are 
assured that it is safe to express their opinions, they reveal an intense hatred 
which must inevitably break forth in open revolt. It is fortunate indeed that as 


that vast continent stirs to free itself it has a man of the stature of Jawaharlal 
Nehru to lead it. 
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This autobiography is written with an amazing lack of bitterness. It merits 
a careful reading by all those who would understand one of the greatest political 
leaders of our times, and is the best book available for those who wish a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Indian people and the forces at work in India 
today. 
KENNETH Morcan. 


CONDENSED THEOLOGY 


Some Prosiems oF Lirr, by Rurus M. Jones. Cokesbury Press, $2. 

Oor Farru, by Emin BRUNNER. Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.75. 

Tue Curistian Farry, by ALrrep E. Garvie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.2 i, 

Re-THINKING ReEticton, by A. E. Avey. Henry Holt & Company, $2. 

A Farru For Topay, by Harris Frankuin Rati. Abingdon Press, $2. 

HAT “systematizing” theology has not gone out of fashion will be guessed 

from a glance at the titles listed above, and this impression will be deepened 
by a survey of the subjects treated in each of these five books. The vol- 
umes differ widely in point of view, but all make it plain that their authors feel 
the need for setting forth, even on a somewhat reduced canvas, a coordinated, 
coherent theodicy. 

Of these volumes, Dr. Rufus M. Jones’ Some Problems of Life marks out for 
itself the least extensive field—necessarily so, as one series of the Cole Lectures 
could scarcely attempt to cover everything in the heavens above and the earth 
beneath. But for all that, the pointed insights of the distinguished Quaker 
apologist in this volume open long vistas of thought down which can be dis- 
tinctly discerned a philosophy more vast than the individualism which Dr. Jones 
emphasizes. 

Dr. Jones, in the brief compass of this book, is endeavoring to deal with the 
qualitative elements in human nature over against the quantitative. Having 
recently retired after forty-three years of continuous service at Haverford Col- 
lege, he is able to utilize to the full his long-time experience as teacher and 
thinker as he breaks open his “problems” ; and while the book necessarily lacks 
something of finality, it drops the heaviest sort of ictus on the personality aspects 
of “life, death, and that vast forever.” 

“To be a person is to be an ideal-forming being,” asserts Dr. Jones; and “to 
be a person is to expand life in ideal directions.” This is the thesis of the entire 
work. Perhaps its capstone is: “Moral obligation is man’s supreme mark of 
greatness.” The chapter on personal freedom is more definitive and satisfying 
to this reviewer than anything in the book. 

It is a far cry from the volume of Dr. Jones to Our Faith, by Dr. Emil Brun- 
ner, for here indeed a full canvas is spread, and all the lights and shadows 
(especially the shadows) are put in. Our Faith is simply a concise and con- 
densed resumé of the Barthian teaching. It avoids the lengthy and somewhat 
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technical disquisitions which have prevented many readers from following with 
interest the thought of Barth and Brunner; and while it runs the whole scale 
and strikes all the major chords of Barthianism, it is clear and direct. 

That the theology of crisis enlists adherents far and wide is made plain when 
it is realized that Our Faith has already appeared in French, Dutch, Danish, 
Hungarian and German editions. The Czechoslovakian and Japanese transla- 
tions, we are informed, are being made at present. John W. Rilling, who 
translated the English edition here reviewed, has evidently done a good job. 
Perhaps the full force of the original has not been completely brought Overs 
but as the very essence of the theology of crisis is its uncompromising finality a 
translator could scarcely go wrong if he wished to. For from the first section, 
“Is There a God ?” to the last, ‘““On Life Eternal,” this volume is marked by that 
peculiar combination of humility before God and dogmatism unto men which 
appears to be the trademark of the theology of crisis. There are no doubts, no 
ifs, no half questions, no delicate shades of meaning anywhere in the book. 
Nothing is to be inferred by indirection. The reader is told in unmistakable 
terms the truth concerning any particular item of belief on which he wishes 
information. 

In the section “Eternal Election” Dr. Brunner puts forth a teaching which 
is almost as iron-clad as anything John Calvin himself ever wrote. “How the 
two can be reconciled,” he says, “the free eternal election of God and the respon- 
sible decision of man, is a problem we cannot understand ; but every believer 
knows they are compatible.” Reading this, the reviewer was reminded of what 
Albert Taylor Bledsoe said in his Theodicy almost a hundred years ago. “There 
is,” observed Dr. Bledsoe, “a difference between inability to understand how a 
thing can be, and being able to understand that it cannot be at all.” Certainly 
if human mental processes have any validity—with all due respect to Dr. Brun- 
ner—there are some things which every believer knows are not compatible. 

This, however, is but one of many paragraphs in a forthright book. And 
whatever else may be said of it, the theology of crisis, even with its take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude, does cut across the shallow waters of much modern thinking 
like the sound of an iron bell buoy off in the night showing that, somewhere, 
someone has found and marked a channel. After all, there is an instinctive 
feeling that truth must be positive. 

The Christian Faith by Dr. Alfred E. Garvie is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive and ambitious of the small volumes which we are here reviewing. A 
compendium of theology, it is designed to take its place in the Studies in The- 
ology series put out by Charles Scribners’ Sons—a series to which many dis- 
tinguished authors have contributed. 

Dr. Garvie does not hesitate to draw on the resources and findings of ancient 
and modern theologians as he needs them, but he frankly checks his findings 
always by his own personal conception of the Christian faith. Those who are 
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familiar with the previous works of this seasoned British scholar will be ready 
to believe that he has again produced a helpful and scholarly work. If the 
volume deserves a serious criticism, it is that of a certain inconclusiveness, a 
lack of definite clear-cut affirmation at several critical points—in the discussion 
of the problem of evil, for instance. 

Dr. Garvie’s treatment of the eschatological problem is a bit different. He 
seems to equate the eschatology, which was so definite among the early Chris- 
tians, and the expectation of a judgment soon to come, with human experience 
in subsequent history. Without saying that the eschatology of Jesus or of the 
apostles was mistaken, Dr. Garvie dismisses the matter by affirming that Jesus 
was not mistaken as to his own victory over death. “Is not the history of the 
Christian era his continuous judgment, penalty as consequence of unbelief, 
blessing as fruit of faith? As men are, or are not, accepting his faith and grace, 
do they pass to the right or the left hand of his throne of judgment.” 

Dr. Garvie writes well, and one could wish that instead of so small a volume 
he had written a book large enough to permit an adequate development of his 
position. 

A more philosophical approach to religion is to be found in Re-Thinking 
Religion, of which Dr. A. E. Avey is the author. Dr. Avey, who has for a great 
many years been teaching philosophy, is familiar with the history of reli- 
gious thought, especially in its classic and catholic development, and does not 
hesitate to approach his particular problems through the grooves cut by the 
great minds of the past. A documentary index of Re-Thinking Religion would 
show heavier debt to the philosophers than to the theologians. 

Dr. Avey frankly states that his book is the result of a number of years’ 
experience in addressing student groups, social clubs, and assemblies of various 
types of people who have been endeavoring to think through the concepts of 
religion. ‘Religion is not a claim to possession of eternal truth in any great 
detail,” he holds; “‘it is the adumbration of something beyond the present 
achievement of life.’”’ That sentence epitomizes the book. It is to ““adumbrate” 
the something other at which both philosophy and religion aim that Dr. Avey 
writes. 

Dr. Harris Franklin Rall with A Faith For Today offers another complete 
and reasoned discussion of the place of religion in present-day life. The plan of 
the book shows that Dr. Rall had in mind its use for classes and discussion 
groups. Each chapter closes with a list of suggestive questions evoking the 
reader’s own thought upon the matters discussed; and each chapter likewise 
offers a short bibliography outlining further authoritative works upon the sub- 
ject just treated. 

Dr. Rall is now rounding out an influential career as teacher, lecturer, pastor, 
and professor of systematic theology. For twenty-two years he has been pro- 
fessor of systematic theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, and this volume rep- 
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resents his mature thought. In his foreword Dr. Rall states: “For something 
over twenty years I have been discussing religion with my students in theo- 
logical halls whose east windows look out on the broad expanse of Lake Mich- 
igan, whose west windows front one of the busiest thoroughfares on this 
continent, whose seat is a university campus, and whose tower bears the symbol 
of the cross. Perhaps this may fairly be taken to represent in fourfold aspect 
the faith that is here set forth.” Certainly these words may be taken to repre- 
sent as apt and intriguing a prefatory paragraph as has recently appeared in an 
introduction to theology. 

A Faith For Today is marked by an even reasonableness, and without grow- 
ing excited manages to affirm the writer’s convictions firmly and comprehen- 
sively through its 279 pages. Dr. Rall’s experience as a former pastor is 
reflected in the highly practical interest of the book, which closes not with “The 
Life to Come” but with “A Social Faith.” This last chapter is interesting, but 
like other present-day writings it finds it very much easier to diagnose the dis- 
ease than to provide a remedy. On the matter of strategy—that is, how to 
bring in the new social order—the book is not conclusive. Dr. Rall, of course, 
offers Christianity instead of apocalypticism or evolutionism as the needful way, 
but does not know exactly what to do about compulsion. At one point he states 
that “we cannot use the weapons of Caesar to bring in the rule of Christ,” but 
in the same paragraph says also that “we cannot assert that force is never 
needed.” But this minor inconclusiveness does not mar the tenor of the whole 
book, and in the writer’s opinion, it is in the main the most satisfying of the 
volumes here reviewed. 


No.an B. Harmon, Jr. 


TWO ARTISTS OF OLD RUSSIA 


Pusukin, by Ernest J. Sons. Harvard University Press, $4. 
Anton CuekHov: Tue Voice or Twiicut Russia, by Princess Nina ANDRONIKOVA 
Toumanova. Columbia University Press, $3. 


Agia: DER PUSHKIN, Russia’s greatest poet, who for over a century 
has been the literary idol of his compatriots and whom even the prosaic- 
minded contemporary Russians continue to worship, is comparatively unknown 
to the reading world at large. Mr. Simmons’ biography, therefore, undertakes 
the important task of acquainting English speaking lovers of literature with the 
life and work of a poet comparable among his contemporaries to Goethe alone 
“in sheer genius and sustained quality of literary achievement.” This task is 
admirably accomplished by the author, who gives us a complete and colorful 
picture of the great Russian, telling us his story with simplicity and objectivity, 


yet showing a tremendous store of information and a warm sympathy toward 
his subject. 
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The book is written in a somewhat restrained vein, but so vivid and brilliant, 
so utterly human is the personality of Pushkin that it makes itself felt on every 
page, until the reader finds himself living the life of the poet, sharing his joys 
and his sorrows, beginning to feel the “perennial charm of his poetical lan- 
guage.” Form in Pushkin’s poems is inseparable from content; hence Mr. 
Simmons tells us that in translating them “it would take another Pushkin to 
preserve all the harmonious effects of the original.” 

Pushkin, born on May 26, 1799, came on his father’s side from a line of old 
Russian nobility. His ancestors had been mighty boyars, counselors of the tsars 
of Russia. From his mother’s side he inherited his famous Negro blood—his 
maternal great-grandfather was Abram Hannibal, captured as a little boy by 
Peter the Great during his Turkish campaigns. Abram was an Abyssinian, and 
Abyssinia was the great meltingpot of that day, so that the blood of a dozen 
races probably flowed in the captive’s veins. The tsar had the boy brought up 
at his court and later made him a general in the Russian army. From him 
Pushkin is supposed to have inherited his definitely Negroid features and a 
passionate, unstable and extremely impressionable nature. 

Mr. Simmons unrolls before us the life of Pushkin—his childhood, made un- 
happy by the indifference of his worldly and frivolous parents, his stormy 
youth with its innumerable romances, his tragic and untimely death from a 
wound received in a duel with Baron d’Anthés, an importune admirer of the 
poet’s wife. Tragedy threaded itself throughout his life, in spite of his fame 
and the worship of the whole Russian nation. He was indirectly involved in the 
ill-fated Decembrist plot, and from that time on was under the surveillance of 
the emperor’s police. His marriage to the celebrated beauty, Natalya Gon- 
charova, was not a happy one, and continuous financial worries pursued him 
till the end. 

Pushkin’s art, at first strongly influenced by Byron, then the literary god of 
Europe, gradually evolved into an entirely original and at times strongly na- 
tional form. In his short life—he died at thirty-eight—he gave the world a 
whole treasury of poetry and prose, tender lyrical poems, satires, odes, his great 
nine-canto poem Eugene Onegin, powerful historical dramas, and short stories 
unsurpassed in the purity and vividness of their language. “He never pre- 
tended to teach humanity. In his own words, ‘the purpose of poetry is poetry.’ 
He felt life deeply, and he gave to it all his passion, all his genius.” 

In painting a vivid picture of the poet’s life and the development of his 
genius on the background of his historical environment, Mr. Simmons has 
made a valuable contribution to the already brilliant array of modern romantic 
biographies. 

In Anton Chekhov Princess Toumanova gives us a charming, sympathetic 
and delicate portrait of the Maupassant of Russia, the creator of “the superflu- 
ous man,” of the “unheroic heroes” of melancholy stories and plays. 
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There is nothing vivid, nothing salient, about Chekhov and his art. He is 
the exponent of “the morbid lassitude, the paralysis of the soul, that per 
the intelligentsia of Russia toward the end of the nineteenth century.’ Himself 
a very sick man, a physician by education, Chekhov observes life objectively, 
with eyes that are sympathetic but tired. He gives us studies of the moods of 
weak-willed, helpless people, without pretending any more than Pushkin to 
teach us how to live. 

His stories are often gems of delicate psychological nuances, and he has the 
art of making the reader feel the unexpressed undercurrent of emotions behind 
the simple phrases of his dialogues. 

Chekhov’s greatest acclaim came when the Moscow Art Theater, headed by 
the talented Stanislavsky, found in The Sea Gull the very medium it needed to 
break away from the artificial formalism which had previously ruled the stage. 
The triumph of this and others of Chekhov’s plays was so great that Stanislavsky 
and his colleagues began calling their theater the “Chekhov Theater.” 

Princess Toumanova’s book admirably conveys the gray, crepuscular mood 
of Chekhov’s genius, and though at times somewhat rambling it holds the 
reader’s interest to the end. 


NATALIA DAVISON. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Tue Earty Days or CurisTIAN SociALisM IN AMERICA, by JamMES DomBrowskI. Columbia 

University Press, $2.50. 

NYONE wishing to understand the “social gospel’’ must not miss this ac- 
A count of its beginnings. Mr. Dombrowski has brought to light from many 
obscure sources the developments within the last three decades of the last cen- 
tury which issued in the ethical and social emphasis characteristic of American 
Christianity since 1900. One reads about Stephen Colwell, Henry George, Rich- 
ard T. Ely, Edward Bellamy, W. D. F. Bliss, Henry D. Lloyd, George D. Herron, 
the Christian Labor Union of 1872, the Christian Commonwealth Colony in 
Georgia, the early courses and departments of social ethics in the seminaries, 
etc. The facts not only are important for an understanding of a conspicuous 
phase of contemporary religion, but they make fascinating, even inspiring, 
reading. Men are revealed as prophets and heroes whose names are scarcely if 
at all familiar, and much is said to illuminate the significance of others better 
known. Mr. Dombrowski shows the limitations, as well as the virtues, of the 
early “social-gospelers,” finding them for the most part naive in their faith in 
human nature and in social progress and unrealistic in their conception of the 
causes of injustice—in other words liberal rather than radical. A graduate of 
Emory and of Columbia universities, the writer is one of the founders and 
leaders of the Highlander Folk School, the institution established several years 
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ago at Monteagle, Tennessee, primarily for the training of labor leadership in 
the south. A participant himself in a significant contemporary attempt to help 
create a just social order, he has been able to interpret with rare sympathy and 
insight the experiences of pioneers of other days. 


IN THE Steps oF Sr. Paut, by H. V. Morton. Dodd, Mead & Company, $2.50. 


A widely read writer of travel books, who several years ago in his In the Steps 
of the Master described journeys through Palestine with constant reference to 
Jesus’ career, has now told the story of his travels through the Mediterranean 
world of Paul. Taking as his guide book the book of Acts, he has followed Paul 
from Tarsus to Jerusalem, to Antioch and on his several “missionary journeys.” 
As the well told story of travels in a fascinating and little known part of the 
world it is a book to be enthusiastically recommended; as a reliable and ade- 
quate account of either Paul or his world it leaves more to be desired. The 
volume is enriched by twenty-five excellent photographs taken by Mary and 
H. V. Morton and by two maps, one of the Mediterranean world in the first 
century and the other of the same territory today. 


A Book or Hours, by Donatp Cutross Peartie. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50. 


Again we are “remanded to nature” by the gifted writer of An Almanac for 
Moderns. As in the earlier book he was our guide through the seasons of the 
year, so now he leads us through the hours of the day, devoting a brief essay, 
full of charm and insight, to each hour, and making the day as beautiful as he 
made the year before. One is impressed again with the marvelous richness, 
variety and beauty of the world to which man and his works belong as truly and 
as intimately as the mountains do or the sea. One who reads this book will 
return to it again and again. 


CurisTIANITY AND Our Wor p, by Joun C. Bennett. Association Press, $.50. 

Jesus, by Mary Ery Lyman. Association Press, $.50. 

Gop, by WALTER M. Horton. Association Press, $.50. 

These three excellent books, each of them running to scarcely more than sixty 
pages, are the first of a series of ten, which has been projected by the Hazen 
educational foundation, of which Mr. E. A. Yarrow is now director. The aim 
of the series is to answer the need of college undergraduates for clear, brief and 
readable statements of the contemporary Christian message. The inspiration 
for the series, we believe, was Mr. Yarrow’s discovery that students were not 
getting access to important religious books and were relatively unacquainted 
with the more significant intellectual movements within Christianity. To get 
some of the writers of these books and some of the leaders of these movements 
to address themselves specifically to a student audience in books at once attrac- 
tive and inexpensive was Mr. Yarrow’s conception of a solution. It remains to 
be seen how many students will read these books, but if the three which have 
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appeared are a fair sample of the series, we do not have to wait to say that they 
deserve reading. It is our guess that they will be widely used—and not by 
students only. There is no space for a discussion of the contents of the three 
volumes, but fortunately that is not needed. The titles are descriptive and the 
general positions of the three writers are well known. 


An Inrropuction To THE New TESTAMENT, by Kirsopp Lake and Siva Lake. Harper 
& Brothers, $2.50. 

This book is evidently designed for classroom use and has apparently been 
based upon the authors’ notes for classroom lectures and discussions. One hun- 
dred and eighty pages are devoted to a treatment of the several New Testament 
books in the order in which they appear in the canon, fifty pages to an account 
of the social and historical background of the books, and the final fifty to several 
useful appendices. The chief value of the book will consist in its compact 
presentation of the matured views on New Testament questions of two scholars 
of great importance and influence. The discussion naturally follows for the 
most part the beaten path, but that does not mean there are not many inter- 
esting suggestions and occasional flashes of insight. As a work of scholarship it is 
not in the same class with Kirsopp Lake’s The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul. Per- 
haps it is a prejudice of the reviewer which made the following sentence seem 
strangely inadequate and irrelevant: “It [Philemon] is a very short little note 
which has no special importance, particularly now that slavery has been abol- 
ished.” That sounds more like a homilist than a literary critic. And through 
an unfortunate oversight Harnack appears on p. 146 to be given credit for 
suggesting the identification of our “Ephesians” with Marcion’s “Laodiceans.” 
Surely Tertullian put that matter beyond question. 


Tue Great Ports AND THE MEaninG oF Lirr, by Cuartes A. Dinsmore. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, $2.75. 

On the assumption that “poets are our most beloved and persuasive teachers 
of what makes life significant” and that “the poets who are truly great are those 
who have presented the largest area of human experience most justly and 
powerfully,” Professor Dinsmore here presents: Homer, in whose work he finds 
expressed the ideas of sin, retribution and reconciliation; Aeschylus, with his 
affirmation of the moral basis of human destiny ; Lucretius, who contributed a 
masterful interpretation of life from a materialistic point of view; Virgil, with 
his sense of divine providence; Dante, whose picture of the moral order of the 
universe was conceived in terms of love; Shakespeare, the supreme portrayer of 
human nature and responsibility. The English Bible as the great epic of hu- 
manity is treated in the last chapter. The volume has its source in a series of 
lectures on the spiritual content of literature which Dr. Dinsmore has been 
presenting for the past sixteen years at Yale divinity school. Many readers will 
perhaps regret that Wordsworth did not find a place in the book. 


